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SSS 
‘LAST LEGS’ IN HOMER 


THE adequacy of our understanding of Homeric psychological terms was 
emphasized recently by A. Nehring (‘“Homer’s Descriptions of Syncopes’, C.P. 
xlii (1947), 106). The aim of this note is to add ‘withered’ for doxeAées (Od. x. 
463) to his list of ‘seemingly immortal errors’ in Homeric translation. 
The passage which primarily concerns us is Od. x. 460 ff., where Circe 

addresses the Greeks: 

Gd’ ayer’ éabiere Bpwpny Kai mivere olvor, 

els 6 Kev adris Oupov evi or7Becor AGBynte... 

. . viv 8’doxedées Kai dOvpot. 


But we must also consider doxeAdws alei peveaivepev, doxedes aie... KexoAwTat, 
and zroAdv xpdvov doxedés odrw KAaie (Il. xix. 68, Od. i. 68-69, iv. 543-4). 

Ever since a scholiast, commenting on Od. x. 463, wrote dyav kareoxAnkéres 
Kal Kexunkores, oxAnpoi, eoxederevpeévot Kal vevexpwpevor, the most generally 
accepted etymology of doxeAyjs has been from a- intensive and the root of 
oxé\Aw ‘wither’, so that on the one hand Odysseus and his companions are 
‘withered’ (or ‘wasted’) and hence ‘worn out’, and on the other one grieves 
or is angry with a hardness analogous to that of withered skin (Stanford on 
Od. x. 463) or dried-up wood (Cunliffe, s.v.). Not surprisingly scholars have 
occasionally shied at this derivation (for variations, see Ebeling, Crusius, 
Boisacq, s.v.), while editors have approached it rather tentatively with such 
expressions as “The basic idea seems to be .. .” (Stanford, loc. cit.), or ‘generally 
explained . . .’ (Leaf and Bayfield on JI. xix. 68). Boehme indeed, in his study 
of Homeric mental terminology, gave the word up altogether.’ There is, it 
seems to me, something wrong with both applications of this etymology: 
applied to Od. x. 463 it spoils a typical piece of Homeric physiology,” and ap- 
plied to other passages it introduces the far-fetched into Homeric mental 
terminology, where it is totally out of place. The Homeric poet looks to stones, 
axes, and iron for hardness in this type of expression? and shows no similar 
interest in withered skin or dried-up wood. 

Let us look first at Od. x. 463 (viv 8’ doxeAées kai dvyor) and follow up an 
explanation cited by Ebeling and Crusius but since neglected, viz. that doxe- 
Ades there is formed from a- privative and oxédos. In Greek, as in other 















1 Die Seele und das Ich im homerischen Epos 
(Leipzig, 1929), p. 31 n. (Cf. Van Leeuwen’s 
‘incertae originis et potestatis’ on JI. xix. 68.) 

2 R.B. Onians (Origins of European Thought, 
Cambridge, 1951, p. 222) draws some in- 
teresting parallels between doxeAées here and 
several post-Homeric passages where hunger 


4598 .3/4 


dries up its victims. But though hunger’s 
effect is indeed the point in question, its 
typically Homeric effect is not a shrivelling- 
up process but, as we shall see, a weakening 
of the legs. 

3 See Od. xxiii. 103; JI. iii. 60; xxii. 357; 
XXiv. 205, 521; Od. v. 191, xxiii. 172. 
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languages, the word for a part of the body is often identified with the function 
of that part,' so that, as a man may become ‘heartless’ or ‘kopflos’, so he may 
become dxypuos or adpwvr, lacking not some physical part of himself but some 
part’s normal function. In this case the best parallel is the Homeric dmdAapvos, 
not ‘without hands’ but ‘incapable’ and generally helpless, because it is so 
much the property of the hands to get things done. Hence the word can 
describe the condition of a man balked by a river in his path.? Odysseus and 
his friends, then, have lost the normal functioning of their @uyés and their legs. 
Now the @uyds they have lost can be only their ‘morale’ or ‘spirit’. It can have 
no reference to ‘life-energy’, because loss of that in terms of Oupds is irretrievable 
and brings death.’ But that they have lost their normal physical strength also 
is beyond doubt: and that doxeAées describes this other aspect of their condi- 
tion in terms of their legs seems a reasonable conclusion from the evidence of 
several Homeric passages. 

In the first place, the leg (or usually part of the leg) is regarded in Homeric 
thought as the special seat of a man’s physical strength. When Odysseus pre- 
pares to fight Irus, and reveals an unexpectedly powerful physique, spectators 
express pity for his opponent on the grounds of his remarkable thigh develop- 
ment (Od. xviii. 74); it is in this region that ‘man’s muscle is most concen- 
trated’ (JI. xvi. 314-15); and ‘to build oneself up’ in Homeric terms is ‘to 
make one’s thigh big’ (Od. xvii. 225). The same idea is illustrated by the fre- 
quent ‘loosing’ of the knees to express loss of strength after hard work or 
extreme emotional stress (Od. xx. 118, Jl. xxi. 114, etc.) or even in death (e.g. 
Il. v. 176). It is therefore not unnatural that oxéAos should have been selected 
as the seat of strength, to give doxeAjs ‘weak’, just as in later times, when 
strength was located in joints and sinews, ‘weak’ became avap6pos or aveupos. 


‘Footless’ fur ‘drunk’ is a picturesque parallel 


' For this development see Snell, Die Ent- 
common enough in parts of Ireland. 


deckung des Geistes (Hamburg, 1948), pp. 29 ff. 


4 
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However we may view their origin, this prin- 
ciple undoubtedly applies to @upés and vdos 
as well as to the other Homeric ‘mental 
organs’: each can denote a seat of mental 
activity or the activity itself. @vyds can be the 
seat of courage or desire (e.g. I. xvii. 68, xiii. 
386) or the emotions themselves (JI. xiii. 487, 
775). Onians seems to overlook this funda- 
mental point: in the case of @upés he concen- 
trates on the ‘mental-organ’ usage to the 
exclusion of the equally significant ‘func- 
tional’ usage, so that @uyds is ‘not a function 
but a thing’ (op. cit., p. 44) ; and in the case 
of vdos he reverses his error, so that an ex- 
ample of its ‘functional’ meaning ‘seems to 
prove that in origin it did not express a per- 
manent organ of the body’ (ibid., p. 82). 
The fallacy of this last point can be well 
illustrated by applying the same argument 
* to dpéves in the sense of ‘wisdom’ and making 
the same inference. (For similar failure to 
grasp the significance of this development see 
Schulze, Quaestiones Epicae, p. 314 n.) 
2 Il. v. 597. Cf. later use of dyAwaaos, 
dom\ayxvos, dorouos and English ‘spineless’. 
‘Handless’ for ‘clumsy’ is normal in Scots. 
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3 Nehring has established that what have 
long appeared to be exceptions to this rule 
in swoon-description are in fact mistransla- 
tions. In view of this, perhaps his own verdict 
on JI. v. 696 ff. needs revision. Having shown 
that xexadndra there means ‘weakened’, not 
‘having exhaled’, and that Cuype. bears its 
usual meaning of ‘caught’, not ‘revived’, he 
then recommends for mvoin Bopéao Cwype... . 
xexagndta Ovpdvy some such translation as 
‘Boreas’ blast caught his weakened 6uyés’ (op. 
cit., pp. 113 ff. with conclusion at p. 118). 
But this would involve Sarpedon’s loss of 
Oupzes, and put the expression faype: Ouvpdv 
on a par with death-phrases such as Oupov 
amnvpa, whereas, as Nehring himself clearly 
shows, only a recurrence of Sarpedon’s swoon 
is involved. The alternative he rejects (‘. . . 
caught him, weakened in his @uyds’, ibid., 
p. 116) is surely the right one, and Sarpedon 
himself is in a vivid metaphor the wind’s ‘liv- 
ing captive’. The correspondence in meaning 
which Nehring has established between am- 
piace, aicbeuw, aiew, and xexadnora thus ex- 
tends to their form as well: all are followed 
by an accusative of respect, and xexa¢néra 
is not after all the ‘odd man out’. 
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In the second place this interpretation is well suited to Od. x. 460 ff. in view 
of a further remarkable feature of Homeric physiology. Hunger is the chief 
cause of the Greeks’ poor physical condition, as is shown by Circe’s words 
here and by Odysseus’ words elsewhere (Od. x. 174 ff.) : and in the Homeric 
poems it is precisely the legs that hunger attacks. That is clear from JI. xix. 
354, where the fasting Achilles receives divine nourishment iva uy puv Atos 
areprs youval’ ixovro: from JI. xix. 155 ff., where Odysseus stresses that the 
hungry man may desire battle in his Ovyds, BAaBeras 5¢ re yowvar’ idvrs: and 
above all from Od. viii. 230 ff. where Odysseus, after challenging the Phaeacians 
to any contest they wish to choose, expresses doubts about the foot-race alone— 
‘for there was on board my ship no lasting store of provisions’. The Greeks, 
then, besides being demoralized (a@vyor) continue to be in this condition im- 
plied in Odysseus’ words, and doxeAdes describes it by going just one stage 
farther than the English slang ‘on their last legs’. The passage may thus be 
compared with JI. iv. 313-14, where a similar combination of @yyés and the 
legs is employed to denote the same two aspects of a man’s condition. There 
Agamemnon addresses Nestor : 

& yépov €i0” cis updos evi arnbecar pirovow 
as rou youvab” Erouro, Bin dé rou Eurredos ein. 


Old age (not hunger) has deprived Nestor of the physical strength so 
necessary in battle: his knees ‘do not follow’—i.e. he is doxeAjs. His spirit 
(@vpds), on the other hand, unlike that of Odysseus’ companions, is beyond 
any doubt. 

What now of those other passages where emotional activity goes on doxeAdws 
aiei, doxeAés aiei, and zroAdv ypovov aoxedés? ‘Leglessly’ ought to mean ‘feebly’ 
if our etymology is to be kept and similarly applied; which would of course 
make nonsense here. I suggest, however, that it can be kept, but applied in 
a different way. «jp can be our guide: its negative form d«jpws has two quite 
different meanings according to the type of activity in the «7p that it negates, 
viz. ‘cowardly’ or ‘dead’ (JI. vii. 100 ; xi. 392). The question thus arises : ‘Have 
the legs in Homer any other function the negation of which would similarly 
give us a second meaning for doxeAyjs that would be appropriate in these 
emotional passages ?’ By a simple change of viewpoint they are frequently the 
seat of weariness rather than of strength (e.g. J/. xxi. 52, Od. xx. 118)—a usage 
that would give us doxeAjs in the sense of ‘untiring’. Such an interpretation 
would then imply that Homeric man distinguished between physical and 
mental activity in the simplest possible fashion, his emotions (unlike hard work, 
marching, or fighting) going on ‘leglessly’ and therefore ‘for a long time’ or 
‘for ever’. 

‘Weak’ and ‘untiring’ for the same word involves us of course in a contra- 
diction even more disturbing than ‘cowardly’ and ‘dead’ for the single a«npuos. 
And if the present explanation is correct, that must indeed be the very reason 
why the suggested etymology failed to survive a critical examination that was 
less tolerant of contradictions and discrepancies than actual Homeric usage. 
In the case of dx7puos the discrepancy had to be faced: in the case of doxeAjs 
there were other ways out. In fact, however, Homeric mental terminology 
seems to have been liable to this kind of contradiction: @vyés, for example, is 
often the courage that drives a man on (JI. vii. 152, xvii. 720, etc.), but Odysseus’ 
repos Oupds (Od. ix. 302) turns out to be a fear holding him in check. Nor is 
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such contradiction confined to Greek mental terminology: our own ‘nerve’ 
seems to show signs of a development in some respects similar to that 
suggested above. It was originally the special seat of strength, but, being in 
consequence peculiarly liable to break down, it became also the seat of weak- 
ness. And here too each usage yielded its own negative form, ‘to have no 
nerves’ denoting courage, ‘to have no nerve for’ denoting cowardice—a contra- 
diction that passes unnoticed and worries no one. On the other hand, it is little 
wonder that Dr. Johnson, with the instinct of a lexicographer, did object to 
this sort of development,! in which black tends to become white, just as in the 
case of doxeAyjs other lexicographers have preferred an etymology which, in 
spite of its shortcomings, avoids a similar contradiction in terms of oxéos. 

That doxeAys in all its usage is thus formed from a- privative and oxéAos 
and not from a-intensive with the root of oxéAAw seems to be further borne out 
by the very pattern of Homeric language: combinations of two negative forms 
such as aoxeAées kai dOvpor are found in abundance throughout Homeric epic.? 
Moreover, it is a peculiar feature of the language that such negative forms are 
frequently felt to need emphasis by the addition of ated or a temporal phrase, 
so that doxeAéws aiei and doxeAes aici are paralleled by ap@crov aiei, axpitov aici 
and many such combinations in other passages,’ while zoAdv xpévov daoxedés 
resembles p.fjva mdvra dAAnKTos, aynpaos Nuara mavra, and avypotos juata mavra 
elsewhere.* 


University of Leeds E. L. HARRISON 


SOPHOCLES, ELECTRA 1478 


AIT. rivwy mor’ avipdv év péoors apxvoraros 
méntwx 6 TAjpwv; OP. od yap aicbaver madar 
Lav rots Oavotow obver’ avravdds ica; 1478 
AIT. oipo, Evvijxa rovmos: ov yap €o8” ows 
63’ odx ’Opéorns E09’ 6 mpoodwrav eye. 
TyYRWHITT’s conjecture, (a@vras for {av rots, has been widely praised, and 
almost universally adopted. Brunck writes: ‘Vulgo {av rots absque ullo sensu. 
Rursus hic Tragico egregiam operam navavit Tyrwhitti acumen, cui debetur 
emendatio, quam merito suo recepimus’, and Musgrave supports this judge- 
ment. Ellendt (Lexicon Sophocleum, s.v. dvravidw) remarks: ‘In librorum scrip- 
tura {@v rois explicanda frustra desudatum est’, and adopts {@vras. Jebb also 
adopts {@vras, though he translates differently from Brunck, and he is fol- 
lowed by Pearson (Oxford text, 1924). 

Brunck’s explanation of the line thus altered is: ‘ ‘‘Non sentis te dudum 
cum viventibus quasi mortuis confabulari?” id est ‘‘cum Oreste vivente, quem 
mortuum opinaris”’,’ and, in his main translation he writes: ‘Non enim sentis, 
ut dudum vivos quasi mortuos alloqueris (sic) ?? Jebb, however, rightly objects 
that ‘if dvravdds meant “‘reply to” or “‘speak face to face with” it would 


1 Letter to Mrs. Thrale, 24 Nov. 1783: 3 See Jl. ii. 46; Od. xviii. 174; Il. xii. 323, 
‘A tender, irritable, and, as it is not very xv. 683, xxiv. 63; Od. iv. 108, xi. 575, xvi. 107, 
properly called, a nervous constitution.’ xix. 591. 


2 See Il. vi. 60, vii. 100, viii. 539, ix. 35, 4 Od. xii. 325, Il. viii. 539, Od. ix. 123. 
Xii. 322, xiii. 360; Od. ix. 109, xi. 54, xiv. 255, 
xix. 560. 
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require the dative’,' and hence assumes, wrongly, that dvravdds must mean 
something else. His explanation, accordingly, is: ‘thou perversely (dv7i-) 
speakest of the living as if they were dead’, and he compares dvrovoydlew 
for the sense of avravdar. 

Brunck’s translation is, indeed, impossible, but Jebb’s is highly improbable. 
In the first place, the meaning of a¥8@ is similar to that of Aéyw, dyopedw, dni, 
dwvd, and ¢0éyyoya, so that we should expect the meaning of dvravdé to be 
similar to that of avriAdyw, avrayopedw, avridnu, avripwvd, and avripbéyyopat, 
viz. ‘reply’ or ‘contradict’. And, in the second place, even if {avras davravdds 
Oavdvras could mean ‘you are miscalling the living dead’, yet {dvras avravdds 
ica Pavodow could only mean, at the very best, ‘you are miscalling the living 


deathlike’. Cf. Soph. O.7. 1187-8: 


e « =~ ¥ +7 ‘ 4 , > ~ 
dis buds ica Kal 76 pndev Caicas evap bua, 


which Jebb translates: ‘how mere a shadow do I count your life.’ 

The use of the plural for singular, and the ambiguous construction with 
isa, serve further to complicate the line, so that its meaning becomes in the 
highest degree obscure: doubtless Orestes is talking in riddles, but riddles are 
pointless if they have no answer. Aegisthus might well have replied oiox to 
such a remark, but scarcely, with the best will in the world, évvijxa rovzos, 
for the only sense which can be given to it is quite inappropriate to the context. 

Campbell retains the manuscript reading, translating: ‘ ‘‘that thou, a living 
man, hast been replying to the dead (Orestes) in tones like theirs’, i.e. ‘‘with 
a tongue that is already doomed to death” ’—a translation even more tortuous 
and improbable than any that can be given for Tyrwhitt’s version. It is, indeed, 
difficult to see why Aegisthus’ tongue is described as ‘doomed to death’, if he 
is talking in tones similar to those of Orestes, who, though described as ‘dead’, 
is, in fact, alive. 

All these involved interpretations spring from a single fault: the determina- 
tion to construe Oavodow as a dative dependent upon ica, when it is more 
natural to construe it as a dative dependent solely upon avraviéés. 

Campbell was certainly right to retain the manuscript reading, but he did 
not see (1) that there is a much simpler translation for it, and (2) that, thus 
translated, the reading is confirmed by a line of Aeschylus, of which this line 
is, in all probability, an echo. 

(1) I translate: ‘that thou, a living man, art replying to the dead on equal 
terms’, and this translation is confirmed by Soph. O.T. 543-4: 


dvi ta&v eipnuévwr | io” avrdxovoor, 
and by O.T. 408-9: 
ei Kal tupavveis, eEucwréov 7d yoor | io” avriAdéat. 
(2) In Aeschylus, Choeph. 886 we have the parallel passage: 


tov Cdvra Katvew tods reOvnkdras A€yw. 


{av corresponds to tov Cadvra, i.e. Aegisthus, and rois Pavodow to rods tebvnKd- 
ras, i.e. Agamemnon and Orestes. The former was dead, and was exercising 
from Hades an influence upon the living, while the latter, his instrument, was 
believed dead, but proved to be alive. 


! Kaibel quotes Soph. Ant. 1053: vév _ ing ill of the seer’, not ‘to the seer’ (see Jebb) 
pavrw avremeiv xaxds, but this means ‘speak- 
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Both lines are, of course, aiviyyara,' as we can see by comparing the responses 
they evoke: Electra 1479 oipo., Evvijxa tovmos, and Choeph. 887 ot *yw. Evvijxa 
Toumos e€ aivvypatwr. 

The paradox is the same: the living expect to have an advantage over their 
dead enemies—that is why they wish them dead; but in the Aeschylus passage 
Aegisthus has been worsted by the ‘dead’, and in the Sophocles passage the 
‘dead’ man informs Aegisthus that he does not have the advantage upon which 
he had counted—the ‘dead’ are not as powerless as he had thought: he must 
contend with them face to face, and on equal terms. ica is often used when the 
purport of the sentence is to suggest that something is not less than something 
else, as in O.T. 534 and O.T. 409 (quoted above), and often when the purport 
is to suggest that something is not more than something else, as in the line under 
discussion and in O.T. 1018: 


ov paGMov ovdev todd Tavdpds, aAd’ iaov. 


In the former cases Creon and Teiresias, though considered Oedipus’ inferiors, 
claim the right to answer on equal terms: Aegisthus, in the passage under 
discussion, thought himself superior, for he believed that his enemies were dead, 
but he is now informed that, since Orestes is not dead after all, and Agamemnon 
can use him as an instrument to secure his vengeance, he is answering them 
on equal terms. 

The way in which a man who was dead could be said to be killing the living 
by his influence can be seen from Soph. Antigone 870-1 : 


ic) Svomdtpwv Kaciyvyte yapav Kupyoas, | Pavwv ér’ odcav Karyjvapés pe. 


Polyneices was certainly dead, but the situation which he had left behind at 
his death proved to be fatal to Antigone. 

The dead man could also kill by means of instruments, animate or inanimate, 
left behind at his death: cf. Soph. Ajax 1026-7: 


eldes cis xpovw | Eueddd a” “Exrwp xai Oavaw amogbica, 
where the reference is to Hector’s sword. Cf. also Soph. Trach. 1159 ff.: 
éyol yap hv mpddavrov ex marpds maAat, 
mpos T&v mvedvrwy pndevos Oaveiv more, 
GAd’ doris “Avdou Pbipevos oixyrwp médor. 
65’ obv 6 Op Kévraupos, ws 70 Oeiov Fv 
mpodartov, ovrw Cavrd pw’ Exrewev Bavav. 
Deianeira and the poisoned robe were the instruments of the dead Centaur, 
and, in the same way, Orestes was the instrument of the dead Agamemnon. 
That the man who had been believed dead could, by a poetic conceit, be 
described as ‘dead’, even by those who knew that he was not dead and had 
no desire to deceive, can be seen from Soph. Electra 1313-15: 
mas yap av Anta” éyw, | Ares peg oe 795’ 05G Oavdvra re | xai Lav’ eceidov; 
There are therefore excellent parallels by which we may justify the retention 
of the manuscript reading in Electra 1478. The line, rightly understood, fits 
admirably into its context in the play, and we have no need to resort to ‘gens 
illa medicorum qui in locis sanis sanandis operam perdunt’. 
Hertford College, Oxford G. A. LONGMAN 
1 The Aeschylus line can also mean that _ who is now dead, and will kill Clytemnestra, 


the living man is killing the dead: i.e. Orestes, | who is, therefore, as good as dead. 
who is after all alive, has killed Aegisthus, 
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ASCLEPIADES AND POSIDIPPUS 
NOTES AND QUERIES! 
A.P. v. 181. 9 (Asclepiades) 


” a | ~ , ~ ‘ ‘ ¥ 
avpiov avira Kadds AoyovpeBa: viv 5€ mpos Aicxpav 
Thy pvpoTwAw idv mévre AGB” apyupéas. 


I CANNOT, unfortunately, do much for this excellent but badly damaged epigram 
and therefore forbear to set out all its six couplets. A host is about to entertain 
a party of five (2 mévre orepavovs), and sends his slave for some last-minute 
requirements—the garlands and something now unintelligible (1). The slave 
protests that he has no cash left, and the host, taking a preliminary note 
of what the slave has already bought, discloses to us in doing so what the 
menu is to be.? Then (9 f. above), postponing an exact accounting until 
the morrow, and apparently abandoning the commissions with which he starts, 
he sends for perfume, which, if I understand the last couplet aright,’ is to be 
obtained on credit. 

In 1. 10 nobody is likely to follow Waltz, who translated ‘prends cinq piéces 
d’argent’ and assured us that they were ‘sans doute des tétradrachmes’, but 
it is not easy to guess what fem. substantive apyvpéas might imply (An«vGous 
Meineke, Duebner, and Knauer), or to supply a substantive of such meaning 
in its place (4u¢opéas Hermann—an improbable vessel in the context).* It 
seems to me however that if you send out to buy perfume for your party 
you do not buy a silver bottle of it for each guest and are not very likely to 
buy it in separate receptacles at all. I suggest that Asclepiades wrote dpyupéwv, 
‘five bob’s worth’ (so to speak) ; the slave has laid in a drachma’s worth of 
wine for each guest (7 7évr’ ofvos Spaxyudv) and is now sent for a similarly 
calculated supply of scent. The acc. pvpov supplies itself so readily from 
puporwAw that if it were present one would wish it away. Apyvupods for a silver 
coin is not attested before the first century B.c., but I do not think this a serious 
objection, for ypvoois occurs in the third and yaAxods early in the fourth 
century ; apyuvpiwv however is a possible alternative. 








1 The epigrams of Asclepiades and Posi- 
dippus are included in A. Veniero’s Poeti de 
l’Ant. Palat. (1905), those of Asclepiades in 
Meineke’s Delectus (1842) and in a disserta- 
tion by A. Knauer (Wiirzburg, 1935) ; those 
of Posidippus in another by P. Schott (Berlin, 
1905). I have consulted these works, though 
with little profit. For the Anthology I have 
used the editions of Jacobs (1794-1814), 
Duebner, Stadtmueller, Paton, and Waltz. 
The epigrams not in the Palatine Anthology 
may be found in Cougny’s supplementary 
third volume to Duebner’s Didot edition, and 
they were included in Jacobs’s Anthologia. 

2 Emendations of the opening phrase (rav 
xapiwy piv AaBé xwAaxas) should be condi- 
tioned by the consideration (noted by Mei- 
neke) that the food has already been bought. 
Hermann (I do not know where) proposed 
xAdvaxas, not unsuitably since greenery is an 





almost indispensable concomitant of Greek 
banquets. I do not suggest t@v xapudv (Ka- 
pUwy ... owpaxov Ruhnken), for the def. art. 
seems out of place unless the trees belonged 
to the host, and Aafé in 10 means ‘buy’. 

I cannot imagine why anybody should 
wish to alter the first two words of 8, dra, 
Aéyers, oxduBpo. *2Q7a might be pigs’ ears 
(wrdpia vera Alex. fr. 110. 16), ‘souse’, but 
preceding oxduBpa are more likely to be dra 
Oadrdrria (db. Adpodirns, wria, wrdpia), ‘or- 
mers’; and Aéye:s is admirably vivid as the 
master notes the slave’s account of previous 
purchases. 

3 The slave is to mention to Aeschra as a 
onpeiov an amatory exploit of his master’s 
which will presumably identify him. 

+ Stadtmueller suggested tpwéas, making 
it impossible to guess even the meaning of the 
missing noun. 
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A.P. v. 185 (Asclepiades) 


Eis dyopav Badicas, Anpirpre, tpeis map’ Apivrov 
yAavuxioxous aire: Kai déxa puxidia 
‘ ‘4 al > t4 , > , 
kal xudas xapidas—apiOpyoe 5€ cor adtrds— 
eixoat kai téropas. Sedpo AaBwv amb, 
5 Kal mapa QavBopiou podivous Ef mpdadaBe . . ., 
kai Tpudépav raxéws ev mapddw KaAeoor. 


The speaker is preparing for a perhaps impromptu party of six (5), and sends 
a friend (not, to judge by the name, a slave) to buy fish. But when you send 
an emissary to buy two dozen of this or that, you do not, unless he is mentally 
deficient, say ‘the shopkeeper will count them for you in person’; you say 

‘mind you count them’, and Waltz, seeing this, wrote unpersuasively dpilunon" 
5€ od xadrds. I should have thought that the natural way to say what is here 
wanted is dpiOujoai ce Sez adds; and when, by a very common form of error,” 
dece: had been written for cede the other changes would have imposed them- 
selves. 

Editors omit my stop after réropas and punctuate at the end of the line, 
but the first three commissions are all at the fishmonger’s and as all are ob- 
viously required for the impending party there can hardly be a distinction 
between them (‘ask for two sorts of fish and bring 2 doz. prawns’): better 
therefore as above ‘bring all the fish, and on your way back collect garlands 
and the girl’. I cannot supply the word missing at the end of 5, though I agree 
with those who think that podivous does not necessarily call for a substantive. 
For the improbable name of their vendor Reiske proposed @evBopiov, Stadt- 
mueller Qavyapiov. I know the second name only in the neuter as that of an 
Athenian hetaera (Ath. xiii. 583 £), the first not at all. Oovpépios is attested 
in third-century Athens (S.J.G. 491. 54), and that or @ev- seems less im- 
probable. 

This and the preceding epigram, to which it is a slighter pendant, together 
with Posidippus’ imitation (v. 183), might be called thumbnail mimes. How 
Theocritus came to write mimes of urban and rustic life in hexameters is a 
mystery, but he was an admirer of Asclepiades (Jd. vii. 40) and it seems 
possible that these elegiac pieces had some effect upon him. 


A.P. v. 203. 5 (Asclepiades) 


LA 4 
obvexev GrrAov 
ool Kata peooomvAns xpvceov éxpeuacer. 


Lysidice, a hetaera, dedicates a golden spur to Cypris in commemoration of 
her successes when KxeAntifovoa. Meo(c)omvAn occurs here only, -vAov only in 
Aen. Tact. 39. 3, and the meaning ‘middle gate’, given by L. and S. for both 
places, fits neither. 

Aeneas says that the defenders of a besieged town should dig ditches at the 
gates, and send out skirmishers, who, as they retreat, will entice their pursuers 
to fall into the ditches. If a number of them follow the skirmishers inside and 
you wish to deal with them, yp7 7rowudoba avwhev amd Tob pecomAov mUAnv 
fvAwy ws maxvrdtwv Kai ceoidnpdoba adrnv. At the appropriate moment let 


* According to Stadtmueller -e is due to 2 Housman collected examples in 7. Phil. 
the corrector, but I do not know why W. xvi. 261, xx. 40. 
should prefer -p. 
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this contraption drop (d¢idvar dpPyv), and it will kill some of them and keep 
the remainder out of the town. Meoérvdov will be the space between the inner 
and outer gates of a gate-tower, and peoo- will have the same force as in 
Meoororapia, peoorvpyvov, and various other such compounds. 

In Asclepiades the meaning is less obvious, for temples do not have two - 
gates, let alone the three postulated by L. and S.; but I am fortified in the 
belief that ecoorvAn means the pronaos by the preceding epigram (202), 
which is ascribed to ‘Asclepiades or Posidippus’, and seems to me more likely 
to be, like other epigrams by Posidippus, a pendant to Asclepiades’ 203 
than a variation on his own theme by the latter. In it Plangon, for the same 
reason as Lysidice, dedicates other equestrian gear to Cypris evimmwy ... émi 
mpoOvpwyr, and the zpd6vpa of a temple can hardly be anything other than the 
pronaos. 

The visitor entering a temple which is distyle in antis—by far the most 
usual ground plan—passes between the columns of the pronaos, where there 
may' or may not be a door or barriers, and crosses the pronaos to the temple 
door. Such a door between the columns would hardly be called zvAn (or 
mda); 7¥An however means ‘passage’ or ‘entrance’ as well as ‘gate’, and 
peooorvAn would be the more readily intelligible as ‘space between the en- 
trances’ (i.e. pronaos) from the fact that temple-doors are called not avAav 
but @vpar.? 


App. Anth, iii. 79 Cougny (Posidippus) 
Od morapos KeAaddv emi xeiAeow GAAd Spaxovros 
elyé mor’ edrwywv Tovde AiBov Kepadry 
Aevxa dadnpidwrra: 70 dé yAudev dppa Kar’ avrod 
7000" ind Avyxeiou BrA€uparos eyAvdero 
5 Pevder xerpds Opoiov. amomAacbev yap dparat 
yAvppa, Kata maréos 8’ ovK av idSors mpoBddrov. 
H Kai Oadpa méAe pdxOou péya mas 6 Aoupyds 
Tas arevilovoas ovK €udynoe Kdpas. 
These verses are quoted by Tzetzes at Chil. vii. 661 and summarised at viii. 
643; in both places he ascribes them to Posidippus and says that the chariot 
was a natural marking on the stone (adrdyAudov, eyyeyAvppeévov adbropvds). 
The first statement has not been questioned, and may be true;? the second 
was accepted by Jacobs, Cougny, and apparently by Diels, and is evidently 


! For instance the temple of Artemis Leu- _ by Posidippus, I should guess his puzzling 





cophryene at Magnesia had stone screens 
between the columns and the antae, and a 
marble doorway between the columns 
(Robertson, Gr. and Rom. Arch., 157 and 
fig. 68). 

2 According to Waltz Hecker showed con- 
clusively that the temple in question was that 
of Arsinoe-Aphrodite on Zephyrium (the sub- 
ject of epigrams by Posidippus, Hedylus, and 
Callimachus) ; and he added his own con- 
clusion that it was decorated with horses in 
sculpture. Hecker’s observations will be found 
in his Comm. Crit. ii. 71, but I devote no more 
than a footnote to these fancies, for to sup- 
pose that such epigrams commemorate real 
dedications or refer to any particular temple 
is to misconceive their character. If v. 202 is 


adj. evimmwy to be due to Lysidice’s dedica- 
tion of a spur in the epigram he is copying. 
It is relevant that immos and ma@dos have 
equivocal meanings in such contexts and 
that the two nouns bear them in this pair of 
epigrams. 

3 I should not myself go to the stake for 
the ascription, and it may be worth remem- 
bering that the elegy on old age first pub- 
lished by Diels in Sitz. Berl. Ak. 1898, 845 
(Page, Gk. Lit. Pap. i. 470) is ascribed by 
some to a younger namesake and fellow- 
townsman of the epigrammatist. If they are 
right, he might compete for the authorship 
of these undistinguished lines. Cf. also P. Lit. 
Lond. 60. 
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false. The lapidary who cut the device had, we are told (4), the eyes of a 
Lynceus, and even so was lucky not to have damaged them (7 f.).' 

The principal authorities on stones culled from the heads of snakes (Spa- 
xovria) are Plin. W.H. xxxvii. 158, Solin. 30. 16, and Philostr. Vit. Ap. 3. 8, 
where you may read that the snake must be alive when its head is cut off 
(otherwise non gemmescit, inuidia animalis se mori sentientis), and how this object 
is to be accomplished. The geologist Sotacus is reported by Pliny and Solinus 
to have seen such a stone, which was translucent and too hard to cut or polish ; 
Philostratus calls them 76 peév efSos avOnpas Kai mdvra amavyalovoas xpwyara, 
and says they have the magical powers of Gyges’ ring.” Stones in the heads 
of snakes however are like jewels in the heads of toads; they do not exist, 
and there is no reason to assume that those to which this origin was ascribed 
had any other character in common, except perhaps a size small enough to 
make the origin credible. That with which we are concerned was flecked or 
streaked with white (3), and was evidently not too hard to work. 

My reason for discussing the epigram is the difficulty others have found in 
the words pevdei yeupds Spovov. Cougny indeed disclosed none, and, loyal to 
the tradition of Didot translators of the Anthology, blandly rendered mendacio 
manus similis; Schott borrowed from Diels? ‘fallenti manus artificio similis’, 
while Jacobs concluded that the reference was to conjuring tricks and was 
followed by Veniero. The words are quite simple: they mean ‘like a white 
mark upon the finger-nail’: [Alex. Aphr.] Prob. 4. 58 (p. 14. 22 Usener) da ri 
ev tois emi THY Today Svuks TA AevKA oONpeia OK eyyiyverat WoTrep emi TOis TOV 
xelpav, & xadovow of pév epacras of 5é Yevdy. I do not know to what date this 
treatise is assigned, but lateness should not discredit its testimony, for though 
yeddos does not, so far as I am aware, occur in exactly this sense elsewhere, 
Theocritus had used the word for pimples on the face (Jd. xii. 24); and it 








1 ‘Moyéw...II trans. labour at, 6 ABoupyos 

. » €“oynoe Kopas,’ say L. and S., howling 
dismally—and the more discreditably since 
the entry was not taken over blindly from 
ed. 8. 

2 The Spaxovres in whom they are found 
have bushy (Boorpvxwdns) golden beards, 
like the muywv xodotBados of the Spaxwy in 
Nic. Th. 443; and so here (2). This is a puzzle 
which I cannot solve. No snake has anything 
resembling a beard, but maywv need not 
imply hair, and many have yellow lower sur- 
faces, of which a part would be visible below 
the jaw if the snake raised its head. Mr. H.W. 
Parker of the British Museum kindly tells me 
also of a colour variety of Coluber jugularis (a 
species of aggressive demeanour and common 
in the Near East) which is melanotic above 
and below except for chin and throat, which 
are yellow variegated with red. Such an ex- 
planation however, though it would explain 
the colour of the zwywv, would conflict with 
Philumenus (30. 2), who equips his dpaxwv 
with dmddvois 71s below the chin; and in 
earlier Greek art at any rate snakes with 
goat-like beards pendent from the jaw are 
common. Those on Laconian stelae (e.g. 
Berlin Gr. Skulpt. ii. 1. pl. 22), on the Corfu 


Gorgon pediment (Rodenwaldt Korkyra ii. 
pll. 3-7), the snake with a visibly hairy beard 
which swallows Jason on the Douris cup 
(Pfuhl Mal. u. Zeichn. fig. 467), and some 
others, might perhaps be regarded as super- 
natural. Not so however those carried by 
Maenads (Pfuhl, fig. 379), or that on the 
island of Nisyros, which, with its fauna, Po- 
seidon heaves at a giant (Millingen, Anc. 
Uned. Mon., pl. 7)—references which I owe 
to the kindness of Sir John Beazley. Mr. 
Parker suggests that such beards may be de- 
rived from lizards, for a number of these have 
on the throat spiny scales of some length 
which may look beard-like when the throat 
is inflated—a common habit in the widely 
distributed Agamidae family. Perhaps they 
inspired also the beards and Newgate fringes 
sported by some of the snakes in Botticelli’s 
drawings for Cantos 24 and 25 of the Inferno, 
though these are no doubt intended to be 
monstrous. 

Philostratus’ description of the stone sug- 
gests an opal, and it is probably irrelevant 
that he is writing of India where opals appa- 
rently do not occur. 

3 He gave no reference and I have failed 
to discover what else Diels said. 
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would not be surprising if yeddos was a popular term for any slight blemish 
of the kind. I should guess at any rate that a discoloured tooth may have 
been so called (Hor. C. ii. 8. 1 ulla si iuris tibi peiurati | poena, Barine, nocutsset 
unquam, | dente si nigro fieres uel uno" | turpior ungut, | crederem), and perhaps 
also a daxds on the lips, which an anonymous physiognomer (Script. Physiogn. 
ii. 228. 9 Foerster) records as the mark of a liar. 

The lapidary, it would seem, had selected one of the white marks on the 
flat surface of the stone and had engraved on it a minute chariot cut so shallow 
that it could only be made out (or so the author says’) in the imprint when the 
stone was used as a seal. [TpoBdAos will be the face of the seal, turned to the 
front when in use or set in a ring—a meaning the lexica should register, 
together with Avloupyds, ‘lapidary’, and this example of Pedidos. 


App. Anth. v. 15 Cougny (Posidippus)* 
Dupdpaxov tov mavra dayeiv Popov, ofa Kopwvnv 
TAvvuxiKyy, avTn pwyas exer KaTETOS 
xAaivns ev tpixer TTedAAnvidos. adda od rodrou 
xai xpie ornAnv, Arrixé, kai oredavov 
5 el ord cou mpoxtwy ovvexwpacer, FAVE 5’ 6 paupa 
Barébas éx mediwy vwdes emoxuviwv 
6 trpixdipBeipast povodjxubos. éx yap aywrwv 
téav ToT Anvaixny FAV’ bd KadXornyv. 
A plainly fictitious epitaph for a gluttonous parasite, preserved by Athenaeus 
(x. 414 D), who mentions this same Phyromachus elsewhere. At vi. 245 E 
another parasite, Corydus, is witty at his expense; at viii. 343 B in a fragment 
of Euphron (8) he and Corydus are mentioned together by Phoenicides, another 
dopdyos ; and at iv. 161 c, in a fragment of Alexis (221), he and others are 
said to live on starvation diet. 

The dates of the two plays are unknown and those of the dramatists un- 
illuminating. One fragment of Euphron (11) mentions Nicomedes and is 
presumably later than 280 B.c., and Alexis, who is said to have been a cen- 
tenarian, is dated by Capps* 376-275 B.c. Some help may however be derived 
from the company which Phyromachus keeps in these passages. Phoenicides 
appears in two fragments of Antiphanes (48, 190), who is dated by Capps*® 
388-314 B.c. Anecdotes (Ath. vi. 242 A, 245 F) connect Corydus witha Ptolemy, 
presumably Soter, but this connexion may have been well inside the fourth 
century, and (ib. 245 F) with Demosthenes and Harpalus, presumably about 
324 B.c.; and in Alex. fr. 168 he is coupled with Cyrebion, who had been 
mentioned with obloquy by Demosthenes in 343 B.c. (F.L. 287) as having 
supported Aeschines, a connexion of his,® in the prosecution of Timarchus 
three years earlier. The evidence therefore, though not conclusive, suggests 
for Corydus and Phyromachus’ a floruit somewhat after the middle of the fourth 


? Usener’s desire (Rh. Mus. xxiv. 342) to 
write albo is intelligible. 

2 Cf. Plin. N.H. vii. 85. 

3 This troublesome epigram was discussed 
by H. W. Prescott in Class. Phil. v. 494— 
profitably, though I cannot accept all his 
conclusions. 

4 A. F. Phil. xxi. 59. 5 Ib. 54. 

® According to Schol. Aeschin. 2. 151 
Cyrebion was Aeschines’ brother-in-law and 
his real name was Epicrates. 


7 Both names are attested elsewhere, but 
Corydus (‘Lark’) is known to have been the 
nickname of a man named Eucrates (Ath. vi. 
241 D), and Phyromachus, as Prescott noted, 
is likely also to be a nickname (6 ¢vpdnv 
paxdpuevos, ‘Hooligan’ or ‘Rough’), earned 
by his prowess in the brawls in which para- 
sites constantly engaged and to which dywvwv 
(7) no doubt refers. Athenaeus records from 
Comedy several more references to Corydus 
not here relevant. 
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century. Of Posidippus’ life little is known. He was a native of Pella, is named 
(as émvypapparorowws) in a mpofevia decree of Thermon a year or perhaps two 
before 262 B.c.,' and wrote epigrams on the Pharos at Alexandria, completed 
not much before 280, and on the temple of Arsinoe-Aphrodite on Zephyrium, 
probably built towards the end of the next decade (App. Anth. i. 116, iii. 80 f.).? 
It seems a reasonably safe conclusion that though Posidippus may possibly 
have been born in Phyromachus’ lifetime he writes of him not as a contem- 
porary but as a famous parasite of an earlier generation. 

I have attempted to provide Phyromachus with a date because it seems 
relevant to the puzzling final quatrain of the epigram, and in particular to 
yap in 7. In 5 4AGe was understood by Schott to mean eds ‘Avdouv, and by Prescott 
els tiv Kazrerov.> I should have thought eis rov kHpov the inevitable meaning,* 
and that Phyromachus owed his black eyes and loss of teeth to a brawl on the 
way.* Line 7, though obscure,® continues a description of his appearance. If, 
therefore, Posidippus never set eyes on Phyromachus, how is he in a position to 
beso particular ? I think the last words of the epigram give his explanation. They 
mean ‘for by reason of’ (rather than ‘after’) ‘the brawls of those days he became 
a subject of Comedy’.” I'dp is, as often, elliptical—‘I know what he looked 
like, for . . .”. The reference might possibly be to a description in some comedy, 
but it suggests rather that Phyromachus had actually figured as a character 
in one; and, if so, the play probably explained why he was buried in a 
pwyas Kdzreros wearing a shabby cloak. I should guess it also to have occasioned 
these lines. 

Since neither Schott nor Prescott says whom he supposes to be addressed 
in 4, I add that a proper name, even in a fictitious epitaph, would be out of 
place, and Atticus is not known as such until a good deal later. Posidippus 
means ‘Athenian’—any fellow-countryman of Phyromachus who chances to 
pass the tomb. Posidippus is sometimes supposed to have been himself a student 
in the Stoa, and though A.P. v. 134 warrants no such conclusion, that epigram 
and this lend some colour to the belief that he may have visited Athens. 





Trinity College, Cambridge 


1 .G. ix?. 1. 17. Klaffenberg there corrects 
a dating c. 280 proposed by Weinreich, who 
had published the entry relating to Posidip- 
pus in Herm. liii. 434. 

2 To this decade presumably belong a lost 
epigram on a gluttonous female trumpeter 
who appeared in Ptol. Philadelphus’ proces- 
sion (Ath. x. 415 A), and, if it is his, a distich 
on Aphrodite—Berenice (A. Plan. 68). A.P. v. 
134, which mentions Zeno and Cleanthes 
together, might have been written after 
Zeno’s death in 262 B.c. and is not likely to 
have been written many years before. 

3 He supposed Phyromachus to have fallen 
into a trench owing to his damaged eyes (6) 
and to have been buried where he lay. 

+ The ovr- of the preceding verb may per- 
haps be felt to cover 7AGe also. 

5 I do not know whether the aor. BAédas, 
which seems odd, could mean having acquired 


A. S. F. GOW 


a black eye. I feel in any case some tempta- 
tion to write 5é€ pavpd or 8’ duaupa. 

® Meineke, following Toup, wrote rp.x- 
8:f8epias, but I do not know what the word 
should mean. 4:Gepias is an elderly servant 
in Tragedy (Poll. iv. 137) and a rustic in 
Comedy (Varro R.R. ii. 11. 11). The former 
had no éyxos and long white hair ; the comic 
rustic had a oreddvn tpixdv (Poll. iv. 147). 
Possibly rpixa 5:¢0epias, ‘with hair like a 3.’. 
MovodAjxvos is held to mean ‘with nothing 
but a AjKvGos’, an odd compound, but so is 
avroAjKv0os, a word used of xdAaxes (Plut. 
Mor. 50 c). The oil-flask is a stage-property 
of parasites (Poll. iv. 120, Plaut. Pers. 124, 
Stich. 230). 

7 Prescott aptly cited Call. fr. 75. 76 &vOev 
6 maidds | pds és qyerepnv ESpape Kadrdornv, 
where Callimachus acknowledges a debt to 
Xenomedes. 
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THUCYDIDES vii. 76 


cpa S€ 6 Nixias 76 orpdrevpa abupodv Kal év peydAn petraBodAy ov, emmapidv ds ex Tadv 
drapxovtwr ebdpavvd te Kai mrapeuvbetro, Bon re xpwpevos Ert pGAXov Exdorors Kal” ods yiyvoro 
t76 mpoOvpias Kai BovAdpevos ws emi miciorov yeywvicxwy wepereiv tr. (77) ‘Kal ex Tdv wapdv- 
twv KTA... 2” 

ddedreiv mu. kai B: ddedeiv. Ere xa cett. 
I. As the text stands, re coordinates Bow ypwpevos with BovAdpevos xrA. The 
first participle adds a detail, ‘raising his voice’, to the action described in the 
main clause, while the second participle—as is clearly shown by émi mAciorov 
yeywrioxwv—gives Nicias’ reason for raising his voice. Many instances of the 
co-ordination of two participles which stand in such a relation to each other 
are to be found in Thucydides, but vii. 76 differs from all of them in two 
respects.! First, they are co-ordinated by xai alone, e.g. v. 8. 4 évyxaAdoas dé 
Tovs mavras oTparuitas Kai BovAduevos mapabapaivai re Kai TH emivovay Ppdoat 
éAeye Tordde, and not by te cai; though iii. 15. 2 Bpadéws re EvveAdyovro Kai év 
kaprob Evyxopidf hoav Kal appworia Tob otparevew might be held? to justify 
Bof re xpwpevos . . . kat BovAduevos. Secondly, and more important, no one 
who has discussed the text of vii. 76 has remarked that two different but 
equally cogent reasons are given for Nicias’ raising his voice; the first is his 
mpoOvyia, the strength of feeling which would have made him shout even if 
it had been no use, and the second is his perfectly rational desire to be heard 
by as many men as possible. xai co-ordinates these two; co-ordination of a 
prepositional expression with a participle is of course characteristic of Thucy- 
dides,’ cf. i. 49. 3 od padiws dmedvovro bmd TE TOG TAHPovs Kai dyAov THY vedv 
Kai paAddv te morevovres Tois emi rob KaTaotpwpatos OmAiTats és Ti viKnV. 
There seems then to be nothing left for ve to do. Possibly it is only another 
instance of a ubiquitous phenomenon in the text of Thucydides, interpolated 
te ;* we can, but need not, suppose that Thucydides wrote to mpobupias (re)§ 
kai BovAdpevos xrdA., and that re has become misplaced. There is, however, an 
alternative. Alone among Thucydidean speeches, this one lacks the demonstra- 
tive (rode, etc.) immediately before the opening words. Steup therefore 
suggested that words meaning ‘spoke as follows’ originally stood after wdeAeiv 
7, and that ve co-ordinates them® with é0dpouvé re kai mapepvbeiro. The para- 
taxis involved is per se unobjectionable; cf. iv. 94. 2 émumapuby 7d orpardmedov 
trav Abnvaiwy mapexeAevero Te Kai EAeye toudde. Yet nowhere else are the para- 
tactic verbs separated by a substantial word-group. We have therefore a choice 
between abnormalities, and no means of eliminating abnormality. I suggest 
that vii. 76 be read and analysed thus: 

€Odpovve re kai mapepvbeiro ||| Bos re xpwpevos ... ylyvorto ||b70 mpoOvyias | kai BovAdpevos... 
wdereiy te || <éAeye rordde.> 

1 J. Ros, Die MeraBody, Variatio als Stil- 
prinzip bei Thukydides (Paderborn, 1938), 


giving the reason why they urged him to 
come. 3 Ros, op. cit., p. 189. 











pp. 88 ff. discusses these phenomena of co- 
ordination but does not suggest that vii. 76 is 
in any way abnormal. 

2 As by Bohme-Widmann, and O. A. 
Danielsson, Eranos, xiii. 263. In iv. 108. 3 
€mexnpuKevovTo mpos avrov Kpvda, émumaprevat 
te xedevovtes Kai BovAdpevor adroit Exacror 
mpa@ro. amoorivat I take BovAdpevo: as refer- 
ring primarily to the content of the messages 
—‘showing eagerness’—and not simply as 


+ The united paradosis often presents us 
with a nonsensical re, and individual manu- 
scripts in the lower reaches of the stemma 
breed ve in abundance. Thucydides’ own 
fondness for te and the complex structure 
and difficulty of his sentences are presumably 
the reason. 

5 Not tmo <re> mpobupias ; see B. Hammer, 
De re Particulae Usu etc. (Leipzig, 1904), p. 64. 

® Cf. Hammer, op. cit. pp. 39 ff. 
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II. The second difficulty is éz: ~aAAov. Thucydides uses ér: with the compara- 
tive in two ways: 

(i) Where the positive member of the comparison accompanies the com- 
parative, e.g. i. 13. 1 duvarwrépas 5€ yuyvopevns ris “EAAdbos Kai trav 
XPHUATwWY THY KTHOW Ert paGAAov H mpdrepov (cf. 8. 3) movovperns. 

(ii) Where the positive member has already been expressed, e.g. vii. 55. I 
6 mapddAoyos adbrois péyas tv, TOAD 5é peilwv ert THs oTpateias 6 perdpedos. 
Occasionally (as with the comparative without é7:) the positive member 
is only implicit; thus in vii. 79. 3 of A@nvaior paAdAov ert HOJpovv there 
has been no explicit statement of Athenian despondency since 76, but 
the fact of their despondency has been implicit in the intervening 
narrative and the reader understands the reference of the comparative 
without reflection. 

Usage (i) is not applicable in vii. 76, as the text stands; interpretation 
according to usage (ii) was favoured by Arnold, Classen, and Poppo-Stahl, 
the reference being to the last previous occasion on which Nicias addressed 
his troops, 69. 2. But nothing is said there about his raising his voice," and 
it is hard to believe that a reader could have understood the reference or 
that Thucydides could have intended him to understand it. 

Jowett and Marchant translated é7 waAAov ‘increasingly’, i.e. more loudly 
at each section that he visited. This would be‘unobjectionable so far as paAAov 
éxdorots is concerned. The normal way of expressing ‘increasingly’ in Greek 
is by det with the comparative, e.g. Pl. Rep. 549 b xpnudrwr . . . véos pev av 
Karappovoi av, dow dé mpeoBvrepos yiyvorro waGAAov dei domaloro av, or Theocr. 
15. 7 (and see Gow ad loc.) ; and it is fair to say that wherever dei can be used, 
there one or other of the éxaor- words can equally be used. But és makes the 
difference ; there appears to be no instance of ér- with the comparative requir- 
ing the translation ‘increasingly’, in Thucydides or elsewhere ;? nor, after all, 
should we expect any. 

It therefore becomes necessary to consider emendation of é7, e.g. to dei? 
or to 71.4 dei gives the sense ‘increasingly’, but is pleonastic with éxdorots ; re 
has been supported by reference to passages in which paAAdv 7 with a causal 
clause or phrase means ‘rather more (sc. than would otherwise have been the 
case) .. . because of . . .’.5 

I wish to offer for consideration an alternative emendation, not because 
it is necessarily more likely than ded or 7: to be the right answer but because it 
involves a syntactical point of some consequence and further evidence which 
bears on it may one day emerge. This alternative is to leave é7: intact but 


? It cannot be found there in dAda re Ady- 3 dei ts was conjectured by J. Weidgen, 











wv doa... emPodvra. By the time the reader 
reaches émPodvrat, his attention has been en- 
tirely withdrawn from the scene of Nicias 
speaking to his men and directed on to 
the long generalization; the generalization 
concerns the content, not the physical im- 
pression, of such speeches, and no emphasis 
is laid on that word. 

2 L.S® gives the translation (s.v. Bidfouar) 
‘grow worse and worse’ for Hdt. i. 94. 5 odx 
dvvévat 76 KaKov GAN’ Ext emi wGAAov PralecBa. 
But why not ‘even more heavily (sc. than 
before)’ ? 





Rh. Mus. xxvii. 388. 

4 Danielsson, loc. cit. 

5 Those of Danielsson’s instances which 
clearly require this translation exhib:t wa@AAdv 
vt and not 7 waAAov. To judge from passages 
where they bear other meanings, it seems to 
me that which of the two is written depends 
on the structure of the word-group which 
contains it ; before we can assert or deny that 
Thucydides could have written 7: ~a@AAov in 
vii. 76, we need to know more about the 
analysis of the Greek sentence into word- 
groups than we know as yet. 
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read <7}> xa0’ ots, i.e. a brachylogy analysable as 7) (xara) xa®’ ots. Nicias 
raised his voice even more than was required for (i.e. out of proportion to) 
any given section of the line that he was addressing, BovAdjevos ws emi Aciorov 
yeywrioxwy woherciv 7. For érs with the comparative and 7 xard cf. vii. 45. 2 
dméBavov 5é ov« oAlyou . . . GmrAa pévror Ere mAEiw 7) KaTa TOds vexpods EAnpOn. 
A brachylogy of this type, involving two different senses of the same preposi- 
tion, does not seem to be recognized by grammarians. Apart from the question 
whether the Greeks would necessarily classify the senses of a word as we do, 
I think a parallel should be recognized in vi. 31. 6 orparids mpos ots émrfoav 
brepBodf and ii. 65. 11 od rocodrov yrwpns audprnua hv mpos ods éexfoav. The 
usual explanation of these passages is that the relative clause behaves as if it 
were a substantive in an oblique case (in this instance the genitive) ; cf. vi. 87. 1 
tiv aAnGevav wrepi dv bronrevdpeba, Soph. Phil. 957 mapéEw Sair’ ad’ dv epep- 
Bopnyv, etc.' This analysis would be entirely acceptable were it not that émeévae 
in Thucydides in the sense ‘attack’ normally (29 examples) takes the dative ; 
it takes apds only in iv. 92. 7 dv peév épievrar mpds Tods ut) Guvvopevous emdvres 
xrdo0wv and as a variant in i. 86. 5 émiwpev mpos (emi CG) rods adixodvras. 
We therefore have to ask first, what determined Thucydides’ choice of zpés in 
vi. 31. 6 and ii. 65. 11, and secondly, how the expression took shape in his 
mind ; that, and not how it could be analysed, is the real point. Now although 
brepBadAew and depBodAyH with comparative pds seem to be Aristotelian and 
not earlier, Thucydides’ range of comparative expressions with zpds is so 
wide’ that it would occasion no surprise to find in him orparias mpds tovs 
évavrious tepBoAn. We should be more surprised to find od yrwpns audprnpa 
iv mpos Tovs évavriovs, but it would be explicable on the grounds that the 
Athenians’ estimate of the comparative strength of themselves and their 
enemies is the point at issue. I submit therefore that zpos ods in vi. 31. 6 and 
ii. 65. 11 should be analysed as (pds) mpos ods, and that <7) xa6’ ods is possible 
Thucydidean Greek in vii. 76. 


Balliol College, Oxford K. J. DOVER 


CRITICAL NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN 
OVID+ 


Amores ii. 10. 7-10 


pulchrior hac illa est, haec est quoque pulchrior illa; 
et magis haec nobis, et magis illa placet. 

errant ut ventis discordibus acta phaselos, 
dividuumque tenent alter et alter amor. 


In line 9 two thirteenth-century manuscripts give the variant reading errat 


et ut. 
The poet professes to be in love with two girls at the same time, and to be 








1 Illuminating examples are collected by 
K. W. Kriiger, Griechische Sprachlehre5 51. 13. 
4-7 and De Authentia et Integritate Anabaseos 
Xenophonteae (Halle, 1824), p. 26, n. 71. 

2 Arist. E.N. 1108" 17, [Pl.] Def. 416; cf. 
comparative mpos with d:adepev, Arist. Hist. 
An. 505° 26, 588% 26. 

3 See Z. Grundstrém, De Usu Praepositionis 
mpos apud T hucydidem(Upsala, 1873), pp. 43-45- 


4 Unless they are mentioned, no variants 
that could affect the points under discussion 
are known to me from existing editions. 
Variants in lines quoted for context only are 
intentionally not mentioned. In preparing 
these notes I have made much use of the Con- 
cordance of Ovid published in 1939 by the 
Catholic University of America Press. 
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undecided which of them he really prefers. In explaining this, he uses as 
illustration the case of a sailing-boat driven this way and that by conflicting 
winds. Now, in this illustration the boat must surely stand for the undecided 
poet, and the conflicting winds for the conflicting affections that drive or 
pull him different ways. Almost exactly the same image is used of Althaea, torn 
by conflicting emotions, at Met. viii. 470 ff. : 
utque carina 

quam ventus ventoque rapit contrarius aestus 

vim geminam sentit paretque incerta duobus, 

Thestias haud aliter dubiis affectibus errat 

inque vices ponit positamque resuscitat iram. 


Thus in our present passage sense requires that the verb in line 9 should 
be in the first person singular ; and the parallel passage from the Metamorphoses 
confirms this, and also illustrates the use of errare to give the meaning here 
needed, i.e. ‘to waver’ or ‘alternate between opposed emotional states’ (it is 
used at F. iv. 261 and 669 with the meaning ‘hesitate between different 
opinions’). The true reading of line 9 must therefore be: 


erro [vel]ut ventis discordibus acta phaselos. 


The scansion of erro as a trochee is authorized by the similar scansion of 
tollo at Am. iii. 2. 26 (digitis en ego tollo mets). 


Remedia Amoris 413-18 


at simul ad metas venit finita voluptas 
lassaque cum tota corpora mente iacent, 
415 dum piget et malis nullam tetigisse puellam 
tacturusque tibi non videare diu, 
tunc animo signa quodcumque in corpore mendum est 
luminaque in vitiis illius usque tene. 


The text appears thus in the principal manuscripts and is thus given in 
modern editions without indication of variants. 

In line 415 malis, being an ‘original’ subjunctive, can be construed with 
dum in parallel to the indicative piget, just as if it were an indicative itself. 
But videare in line 416 cannot be construed in this way, for it cannot be under- 
stood as an original subjunctive. But construed somehow it must be, rather 
than altered, for the subjunctive form is indispensable to the scansion. There- 
fore we are forced to emend ¢éf in line 415 to ut (consecutive, as in Am. i. 6. 11 
risit, ut audirem) : both malis and videaxe will then stand, parallel with one another, 
in the consecutive construction, though malis will not owe its mood primarily 
to this construction, being an original subjunctive in its own right. A conjecture 
to this effect was tentatively advanced by Heinsius. 

A further and quite separate problem arises over the tense (not the mood) 
of malis in line 415. For the words malis nullam tetigisse puellam cannot gram- 
matically (as far as I can discover) be translated so as to express a regret about 
the past, and must mean ‘you would prefer not to touch a (or any) girl at 
all’: cf. for instance F. vi. 71 remque mei iuris malim tenuisse precando. But the 
future intention in line 416 seems clearly to be placed in contrast with a regret 
about the past, and to express such a regret grammatical usage seems to 
demand malles (a reading, known but disapproved by Heinsius, which my 
friend Mr. E. J. Kenney tells me is found in a number of manuscripts) instead 
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of malis in line 415. It is probable therefore that the couplet 415-16 should 


read: 
dum piget, ut malles nullam tetigisse puellam 
tacturusque tibi non videare diu... . 


The original imperfect subjunctive malles will stand unchanged after a 
consecutive wt, just as would an original present subjunctive. See for instance 
Cic. Fin. ii. 49 ‘iudico . . . non ob eam causam illud dici honestum quia 
laudetur a multis, sed quia tale sit ut, vel si ignorarent id homines, . . . sua 
tamen pulchritudine esset specieque laudabile’; or Cic. Verr. v. 139 ‘omnia 
quae dicam sic erunt illustria ut ad ea probanda totam Siciliam testem 
adhibere possem’ ; and other examples in Kiihner-Stegman, ii, p. 185. 


Heroides viii. 31-36 


me tibi Tyndareus, vita gravis auctor et annis, 
tradidit: arbitrium neptis habebat avus. 
at pater Aeacidae promiserat. inscius acti! 
plus quoque, quo prior est ordine, posset avus. 
35 cum tibi nubebam, nulli mea taeda nocebat: 
si iungar Pyrrho, tu mihi laesus eris. 


Hermione, married (or betrothed) to Orestes by her grandfather Tyndareus, 
has been abducted by Pyrrhus, to whom her father Menelaus had independently 
promised her while he and Pyrrhus were besieging Troy. She is writing to 
Orestes to urge him to rescue her, and in the present passage she is discussing 
the rights of the matter. 

The words printed are those given by the two principal and oldest manu- 
scripts except for quo in line 34. There the younger of the two manuscripts 
gives gui: while in the other the first hand has omitted the word altogether, 
and a second hand later has written in gui (or quo) over the line in a contracted 
form. (The manuscripts also vary over the form of the patronymic in line 33, 
but this is extraneous to the subject of the present note.) 

The punctuation is of course not given by the manuscripts. But if the passage 
is punctuated as above it appears to make good sense, and may be translated 
as follows: “‘Tyndareus gave me to you for wife (or, betrothed) ; his age and 
character lend weight to his authority, and as my grandfather he had the 
disposal of his granddaughter’s hand. It may be argued that (my recent abduc- 
tion was justified because) my father had promised me to Pyrrhus. But when my 
father did that he did not know what had already been arranged. And besides, 
my grandfather ought to have been allowed to count for more (or, ought after 
all to count for more) because he has priority in order of time. When I married 
(or, was to marry) you, my marriage involved no harm to anyone: 
but if I now become Pyrrhus’ wife, a wrong thereby will have been done 
to you.’ 

Line 33 is printed in the editions as a single sentence. But inscius acti cannot 
be part of the imaginary counter-argument introduced by at, because instead 
of contributing to it it tells against it. Moreover, unless inscius acti provides the 
first of two rejoinders to the said imaginary counter-argument, the quoque in 
the following line is unintelligible. Many attempts have indeed been made to 
emend away the quoque, but there seems to be no need to emend at all if the 
passage is punctuated as above. (I find the main point about the status of 
4598.3/4 P 
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inscius acti was put by E. S. Shuckburgh in a note on the passage in his school 
edition of the Heroides, Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1885.) 

In line 34 the imperfect subjunctive posset appears to give exactly the sense 
required by the context (‘ought to have prevailed’ or ‘ought now by rights to 
be prevailing’) if it is understood as an example of the rare past jussive, like 
pateretur in Terence, Heaut. 202, and moreretur in Cic. Rab. Post. 29, and impe- 
traretur in Cic. Verr. v. 59. The possit of the later manuscripts would indicate 
a wish, which is here too weak, or a command, which is here too strong; it is 
no doubt an ‘emendation’ of the less familiar construction. Bentley’s pollet 
(from the anonymous poet quoted by Cic. 7.D. iv. 69) would surely mean 
‘has more influence’, which the present context does not admit, instead of 
‘has more right to influence’, which is what is wanted. 

In the same line 34 the objection to the reading qui prior est ordine is that it 
completes both sense and syntax before we come to avus, which is thus left 
to fall extremely flat. This seems good enough reason for reading quo instead, 
even without manuscript authority. The construction will then be as in Am. 
iv. 19 venit amor gravius quo serius, or Livy ii. 51. 4 quo plures erant maior caedes futt. 





Heroides ix. 41-42 
aucupor infelix incertae murmura famae, 
speque timor dubia spesque timore cadit. 


Deianira’s husband Hercules is away, and she is anxious both about his 
safety and about his fidelity. She listens eagerly, she says, to catch each breath 
of rumour, though it keeps changing, and alternately fear gives place to hope 
in her heart, and then hope again to fear. To the expression of this idea the 
epithet dubia, attached to spe, does not contribute anything; while the fact 
that spe has an epithet and timore has not makes the form of the sentence (un- 
necessarily) less neatly balanced than is customary in Ovid’s style (cf. for 
instance Pont. i. 2. 62 spesque levis magno victa timore cadit). For these reasons it 
seems probable that we should read, instead of dubia, the dative dubiae, referring 
to Deianira; the change of case is one that would occur very easily in trans- 
mission. At Aen. i. 218 the Trojans, uncertain about the fate of their companions, 
are spemque metumque inter dubti, seu... sive. ... At Met. viii. 473 the divided 
affections of Althaea are dubii. 


ex Ponto iii. 7. 19-28 
venimus in Geticos fines; moriamur in illis; 
20 Parcaque ad extremum qua mea coepit eat. 
spem iuvat amplecti quae non iuvat inrita semper 
et, fieri cupias siqua, futura putes. 
proximus huic gradus est bene desperare salutem, 
seque semel vera scire perisse fide. 
25 curando fieri quaedam maiora videmus 
vulnera, quae melius non tetigisse fuit. 
mitius ille perit subita qui mergitur unda 
quam sua qui tumidis bracchia iactat aquis. 


Ovid has been saying that he fears he is becoming tedious to his friends with 
his entreaties. He professes that he will henceforth abandon hope of better 
things, and will reconcile himself to his fate and cease to struggle vainly. 

The quatrain 21-24 distinguishes, as best and second best respectively for 
an unhappy man, two states of mind. The second of these consists in not hoping 
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when hope is vain. It follows therefore that the first, which is stated to consist 
somehow in hoping, must consist in hoping with some ground for hope. 
We expect this qualification to be expressed in the text, and so it is, if we read 
venit instead of iuvat in line 21. For a similar construction cf. Her. ii. 62 quae- 
cumque ex merito spes venit aequa venit. The received reading iuvat makes the clause 
quae . . . semper into a useless and inconvenient parenthesis, and further involves 
the awkwardness of using iuvat with two different constructions (impersonal 
and personal) in the same line. 
In the following line 22 the initial ef must surely be a mistake for ut. 


ex Ponto iv. 12. 5-18 


lex pedis officio fortunaque nominis obstat, 
quaque meos adeas est via nulla modos. 
nam pudet in geminos ita nomen scindere versus 
desinat ut prior hoc incipiatque minor. 
et pudeat si te, qua syllaba parte moratur, 
10 —_ artius adpellem Tuticanumque vocem. 
et potes in versum Tuticani more venire, 
fiat ut e longa syllaba prima brevis; 
aut ut ducatur quae nunc correptius exit 
et sit porrecta longa secunda mora. 
15, his ego si vitiis ausim corrumpere nomen, 
ridear et merito pectus habere neger. 
haec mihi causa fuit dilati muneris huius, 
quod meus adiecto faenore reddet amor. 


Ovid explains to his friend Titicanus the metrical considerations that make 
it impossible to name him in elegiac verse. He reviews, in order to reject them, 
four subterfuges whereby a less scrupulous author might try to evade the 
difficulty, namely, by dividing the name between end of hexameter and 
beginning of pentameter, or by scanning it Tuticdnus, or Tiiticanus, or Tiuticdnus. 

The first two possibilities are introduced, in lines 7 and 9, in terms that 
disclaim them at once. It is odd, therefore, as a matter of style, that the third 
and fourth possibilities are added without disclaimer (at this stage) in terms 
that would be quite appropriate to serious suggestions. That this has been 
felt by others is shown by the variants non and nec which the later manuscripts 
show in place of the received et in line 11. 

The difficulty can be removed by reading at in line 11 instead of et. This will 
represent an imaginary rejoinder to Ovid’s rejection of the possibilities already 
considered: ‘Ah, you may say, but your name could be got into an elegiac 
line in the form . . .”; and the reply to the rejoinder, which at tells us to expect, 
is given in lines 15-16. The third and fourth possibilities are thus introduced 
in a manner that harmonizes with the introduction of the first and second. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge W. A. CAMPS 
AESCHYLUS, PROM. is in misery.’ So Weir-Smyth in the Loeb 
translation, and so, presumably, all transla- 
VINCT. 263-5 tors and editors. Le. dadedy <derw ducing) 


Ooms... Exe... mapaweiv. It cannot be said 
that this is impossible Greek, but the order 
of words is strange. The ellipse of the ante- 
cedent is of course common enough; but in 
“Tis easy for him who keeps his foot free all the examples cited by Kiihner (n. ii. p. 
from harm to counsel and admonish him who 402) I can find none that takes anything like 


? LJ 4 if » , 
€Aadpov Goris mnpdrwv éfw méda 

€xet mapauveiv vovbereiv te rods KaK@s 
mpaagovras. 
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the form of this sentence. The norm is some- 
thing like ydyo. 8° dcos peév ed xabeoraow 
Bpordv, | (sc. tovrows) paxdpios aidy (E. 
Or. 603-4). Now, anyone who sees €Aadpov 
éoms must be reminded of that strange but 
not uncommon Greek idiom by which a 
neuter adjective or a substantive is followed 
not, as one would expect, by an infinitive but 
by a dors or és clause (see Kihner, u. ii. 
pp. 441, 2). This relative clause is often 
accompanied by a participle. Examples are: 
Il. xiv. 81 BéArepov és Pevywv mpodiyn Kaxév, 
‘it is better fleeing to escape evil’: Ar. Thes. 
706 Sewa 570’ dots y’ Exe pov *fapmdacas 
70 madiov: Eur. I.T. 606-7, aicyiorov doris 
kataBadwy . . . o€owra: id. Ph. 509-10 


avavépia . . . datTis amoAdoas . . . Edafe; id. 
Hel. 267-8 doris... dmoBAer av... Kaxobrat, 
Bapv: ib. 941-3 KAdos rdde |... dorms... 
yeyws |... #AGe. 


Did Aeschylus in this passage write €Aagpov 
GoTis .. . Exwv mapawwei, Krd.? 

A scribe ignorant of this idiom and realiz- 
ing that the sense is ‘it is easy to advise’ might 
well ‘correct’ wapawet and vovferei to mapai- 
veiv and vovfereiv, which done he, or his 
successor, would alter éxywv to éxe: to get a 
verb for the dors clause. 

Maurice PLATNAUER 
Brasenose College, Oxford 


TIMOTHEUS, PERSAE 162 


THE first sentence which the Phrygian utters, 
as he is being dragged off by his Greek cap- 
tor, is given by Wilamowitz in his editio 
princeps (Leipzig, 1903) as: 
éyw poi co. Kas Kai Ti mpayp(a). 

These words have been retained by all subse- 
quent editors and commentators, though 
there is much difference of opinion as to what 
is the correct punctuation, accentuation, and 
interpretation of them.' The explanation, 
however, which appears to be the most 
reasonable is that given by Wilamowitz him- 
self in his paraphrase—viz. éywye ods eit: 
mas 5€; Kai ri 76 mpaypa; though it is difficult 
to see how he arrives at his interpretation of 
the first three words.” 

An examination, however, of the papy- 
rus facsimile (Leipzig, 1903: the original 
has probably been destroyed) suggests very 


1 See K. Aron, Beitrdge zu den Persen des 
Timotheos, pp. 23 f.; H. L. Ebeling, A.7.P. 
xlvi. 329; J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, iii, 
p. 321. 

2 Gildersleeve, in A.7.P. xxiv. 235 f. and 
xxv. 230, has provided some rather dubious 
parallels in support of Wilamowitz’s para- 
phrase. 


strongly that the scribe did not write ET'Q- 
MOIZOI but ENQMOIZOL,.} If this is the 
case, the reading which we have to explain 
IS: Ew pol aor Kas Kal ri mpaypa; 

The word é€zw presents no difficulty. In 
the space of the next six lines the barbarian, 
amongst his other mistakes, uses épyw for 
éAedoouat and xaOw for xabedodpa. Exm will 
therefore mean éfoya.* The explanation of 
pot remains difficult.5 Perhaps it is absurd to 
attempt to give a strictly grammatical ana- 
lysis of the hysterical ravings of a barbarian, 
and we should content ourselves with remark- 
ing that it is quite common for foreigners, at 
any rate in some modern languages, to use 
the oblique cases of pronouns when they 
should use the nominative. We might there- 
fore translate zw pot oo. as ‘Me foller you’.® 


3 Mr. C. H. Roberts has been kind enough 
to examine the facsimile, and agrees with my 
conclusion on this point. The formation of 
the letter Tl in the papyrus is similar to that 
of the letter T, as the second ‘leg’ of the 11 
is represented only by a short tick, but the 
two letters are usually quite distinct. At line 
162 (column iv, line 16) the Q is close to the 
Tl and is almost linked to it, but it is extremely 
unlikely that the downstroke before the Q is 
merely a ligature from a I, since traces of 
ligature are rarely found in this papyrus, and 
never after a [. (Cf. Medea Norsa, La Scrit- 
tura Letteraria Greca, p. 5.) That the letter 
before the Q is not likely to be a F can be 
clearly seen by observing the two places in 
the same column where Q is preceded by [ 
(col. iv, lines 18 and 19). Finally, the slight 
curve, first downwards and then upwards, in 
the horizontal stroke makes it almost certain 
that the scribe intended a TI and not a [. 
For Ts with the final tick abbreviated com- 
pare the first letter of lines 18 and 23 respec- 
tively, and, for the curve often found in the 
horizontal line of the 1, compare the first 
letter in line 14 and the second T1 in line 26. 
(The references are all to col. iv.) 

* Cf. xaipoyo: for xaipw at Ar. Pax 291. A 
similar case of Aariopés is found in C.1.G. 
8031: dé€xe for 5€you—see Kretschmer, Gr. 
Vaseninschriften, p. 89. 

5 Possibly we ought to emend to érwyat, 
but, in a passage which is designedly bad 
Greek, the only safe course seems to be to 
keep to the manuscript reading, and, in any 
case, the analogy of épyw and xd@w is a 
strong support for leaving é7w unchanged. 

© Cf. T. Reinach, R.E.G. xvi. 72. He re- 
marks on the Phrygian’s language: ‘C’est un 
vrai petit-négre’, and translates: ‘Je... moi 
... toi... quément? quelle chose? moi plus 
jamais revenir’, etc. 
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It may be objected that émw directly con- 
tradicts the statement of the Phrygian, a few 
lines lower, that he will return to his home- 
land. But the Phrygian’s present intentions 


are sharply divided from his future intentions . 


by the phrase ra Aowwa 5€ (166). He is in a 
panic. His first thought is to save himself from 
being dragged by the hair; so he asks what 
all the fuss is about—he will ‘come quietly’. 
Then, taking a less short-term view, he pro- 
mises, to placate his captor, that he will never 
come again, but will return to his home, and 
stay there—xeioe mapa Dapd:, rapa | Zova(a), 
AyBarava vaiwv. | Apripis ends péyas Beds, | 
nap” “Edecov pudage (170-3). 

The execrable accidence and syntax, the 
repetitions and the contradictions, all com- 
bine to present a realistic picture: ‘Sa priére 
est un bégaiement confus, ot se mélent et 
s’entassent sans régle des mots estropiés, 
joints en dépit de la syntaxe et de l’usage. 
Ici, par la volonté du poéte, le pathétique 
dégénére en comique. Ce qu’il nous présente, 
c’est l'image visible de la peur, dégradant 
P’étre humain, au point qu’il n’excite méme 
plus la pitié.”! 

G. A. LONGMAN 
Hertford College, Oxford 


AUFIDIENUS RUFUS, 
CASTRIS PRAEFECTUS 
(Tacitus, Annals, i. 20) 


(manipuli) centuriones inrisu et contumeliis, 
postremo verberibus insectantur, praecipua 
in Aufidienum Rufum praefectum castrorum 
ira, quem dereptum vehiculo sarcinis gravant 
aguntque primo in agmine per ludibrium 
rogitantes an tam immensa onera, tam longa 
itinera libenter ferret. quippe Rufus diu 
manipularis, dein centurio, mox castris prae- 
fectus, antiquam duramque militiam revo- 
cabat, intus operis ac laboris et eo inmitior 
quia toleraverat. 


Recent critics (N. Eriksson, Stud. z. d. Ann. 
des Tac., 1934, pp. 114-16; R. Syme, 7.2.8. 
xxxviii, 1948, p. 129; C. O. Brink, ibid. xli. 
1951, Pp. 39-40) have inclined to prefer 
int<ent>us (Vertranius) in place of intus (M) 
and to reject the generally accepted vetus of 
Lipsius (1588 ed.). The common assumption 
has been that ‘intus has to be emended’ 
(Brink, l.c., p. 39). Yet without prejudice to 
the value of the Mediceus elsewhere its read- 
ing in this instance merits closer examination. 

intus is used as a preposition with the geni- 
tive in Apuleius, Met. viii. 29 (intus aedium), 


1M. Croiset, R.E.G. xvi. 346 f. 


Mere MY ACATMATF YDBIIPasr 
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a graecism equivalent to e’ow or évtds which 
is not uncommon in the Vulgate (E. Léfstedt, 
Synt. ii, 1933, p. 424: cf. Apul. Apol., ed. 
Butler and Owen p. 112 n.). Another prob- 
able example in Seneca, Herc. Fur. 679 (intus 
immensi sinus), has been usually accepted by 
editors, though Léfstedt (l.c. n. 4) argues 
against it on stylistic and palaeographical 
grounds, Assuming intus operis ac laboris of the 
Mediceus to be a prepositional phrase, would 
it give a satisfactory sense in the context? 
Livy (xxiv. 34. 10) describes certain Roman 
ships at the siege of Syracuse which propius 
subibant . . . quo interiores ictibus tormentorum 
essent, i.e. they tried to approach the walls so 
closely that the large engines (as distinct 
from the smaller weapons secretly posted by 
Archimedes) could not be aimed at them. In 
Polybius’ account (viii. 5[7]. 5) the equiva- 
lent of Livy’s interiores ictibus is the phrase 
évtos? BéAovs—‘too near to be hit by the 
catapults’ (Shuckburgh), safe on the inside 
(from the defenders’ point of view?) of the 
field of fire (the éuBeAés dudornua ibid., § 2; cf. 
the description in Plut. Marc. 15). A similar 
use of interior to denote safety due to an inside 
position occurs in Livy vii. 10. 10, where 
T. Manlius Torquatus closes with his op- 
ponent and is thereby interior periculo vulneris 
Jfactus. Here Livy’s probable source, the anna- 
list Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, merely says 
(ap. Gell. N.A. ix. 13. 6 ff.) that Manlius, 
having struck shield upon shield and made 
his opponent give ground, ¢0 pacto ei sub 
Gallicum gladium successit. In using interior thus, 
both to reproduce Polybius’ év7ds BéAous and 
also to clarify the methods used by Manlius, 
Livy evidently has no fear of misunderstand- 
ing, rare though this meaning of the word 
may be in our texts (cf. my comments in 
C.R. Ixvi (N.S. ii), 1952, pp. 11-12, on a 
similar but more colloquial sense traceable 
in interiores in Petronius 44. 5). 
A praefectus castris needed special qualities 


2 InL.S.J.°,s.v., this reference is not given, 
but évrds rofévparos, ‘within shot’, is quoted 
from Xen. Cyrop. i. 4. 23 (one may compare 
Arr. Anab. i. 6. 8) and also, erroneously, 
from Eur. H.F. 991 ws évros €orn mais Avypod 
tofevparos, where the context makes it clear 
that the sense of évrds is the same as in the 
Polybian phrase. Heracles, unable to use his 
bow against his son who clasps his knees, 
strikes him down with his club instead. 

3. The variation of viewpoint involved here 
was natural both for the Greeks and the 
Romans: cf. the evidence collected (mainly 
from the geographical sphere) by E. Wist- 
rand, Nach innen oder nach aussen? (Gothen- 
burg, 1946). 
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—not only great experience and ability 
(Veget. ii. 10), but, above all, tact, since he 
exercised his very considerable authority as 
instructor, administrator, and director of, 
and only rarely as a participant in, the 
normal duties of the soldiery (cf. G. Wil- 
manns in Eph. Epigr. i. 81 ff.). Sometimes, 
through faults either of judgement or of 
character, he might drive his men too hard 
(so Minicius Iustus, rescued from angry 
troops in A.D. 69 guia adductius quam civili 
bello imperitabat, Tac. Hist. iii. 7) or over- 
emphasize his own superiority. Such were 
the complaints of the troops under Rufus’ 
command when their outbreak culminated 
in violence against him: dereptum vehiculo sar- 
cinis gravant aguntque, etc. The usual assump- 
tion, that Tacitus is unreservedly approving 
of Rufus in the quippe sentence which follows 
and ends the chapter, is surely erroneous. 
antiqua militia Tacitus could admire; but re- 
vocabat is merely tentative in meaning, in- 
mitis is not a complimentary term, and the 
motive given is an ignoble one. The dramatic 
detail of dereptum vehiculo, etc., sufficiently re- 
veals that Rufus’ methods—however laud- 
able his aim—were not modelled on the true 
pattern of Roman leadership which Tacitus 
himself, in common with Livy and Sallust, 
admired, and which he found in Agricola 
(Agr. 20) and in Corbulo (Ann. xiii. 35). 
‘Der rémische Feldherr erzieht die Soldaten 
dadurch, dass er an sich die gleichen harten 
Anforderungen stellt wie an seine Unter- 
gebenen, er erzieht sie durch sein Vorbild’ 


(V. Péschl, Grundwerte rim. Staatsgesinnung in 
d. Geschichtswerken d. Sallust, 1940, p. 41 and 
ff.), and even the pr. castris among subordi- 
nate officers had opportunities to follow this 
principle. Tacitus shows that Rufus had 
failed to do so; his behaviour was that of a 
soured and selfish martinet. In such a con- 
text neither vetus (Lipsius) nor intentus (Ver- 
tranius), nor any positive term, is suitable 
(cf. Péschl, op. cit., p. 41, n. 2: ‘ ‘‘Ange- 
spannte Bereitschaft” steckt im Wort intentus, 
das bei Sallust und dann bei Livius und 
Tacitus haufig ist’). The text of the Medi- 
ceus, however, intus operis ac laboris, would 
fit the context well with the sense of ‘being 
himself now safe from laborious toil’. It 
would be consistent with the Tacitean man- 
ner as a variation for interior opere ac labore 
(since the comparative inmitior follows), in 
favour of a graecism which, though uncom- 
mon, is not unattested, and as a sound 
psychological comment giving added point 
to a typically antithetic ending to the 
chapter.! 

G. CLement WHITTICK 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


! The words intus etc. as interpreted above 
connect with the primary sense of inmitior 
(put into the comparative with ¢o in antici- 
pation of quia toleraverat), and thus fulfil 
Brink’s requirement (I.c., p. 39) for the turn 
of speech in the sentence, by elaborating the 
idea of ‘(selfish) enforcement’ of discipline. 


REVIEWS 


THE JLIAD 


H. T. Wave-Gery: The Poet of the Iliad. Pp. x+102; 3 plates. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1952. Cloth, 21s. net. 


We welcome Professor Wade-Gery’s J. H. Gray lectures, . delivered at 
Cambridge in February 1949. He has added full notes and two appendixes, 
which greatly enhance the value of the book to scholars; and the Cambridge 
University Press has lavished its skill upon the éxrds yopyyia of the volume, with 
really beautiful results. It is, however, just here that praise becomes something 
less than full-throated. ‘A thing of beauty’, indeed, and perhaps ‘a joy for ever’ 
to right-thinking Homerists (though the hard-boiled Analytiker cannot be 
expected to like it) ; but is it really reasonable to expect scholars and learned 
libraries (all perennially and notoriously short of cash) to pay a whole guinea 
for what is, after all, only a short evening’s reading? Justice could surely have 
been done both to the lecturer and to the occasion by a somewhat less sump- 
tuous production ; and one can only wish that it had been so done, because this 
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is a book of really first-class importance, which no one interested in Homer can 
afford to leave unread. 

Professor Wade-Gery’s convictions are (as he puts it) expounded, not argued, 
in three lectures, on “The Poet’s Circumstances’ (pp. 1-18), “The Poet’s 
Descendants’ (19-31), and “The Creative Poet’ (32-45). Each of these lectures 
is (perhaps a shade too schematically) divided into seven sections, lettered 
A-G. In the first it is suggested that Hesiod lived ca. 700 B.c., ‘a generation or 
so before Archilochos’, and that the Jliad, written in the eighth century (which 
seems to be later defined as ‘about 700’—p. 17), is older than Hesiod, whereas 
the Odyssey, ‘in its present form at least’, is ‘substantially later [than the Iliad] 
(later than Hesiod . . .) and the work of a different poet’. The Iliad, Wade- 
Gery believes, was composed for recitation as a whole at a panegyris, such as the 
Panionia (to which he finds an allusion in J/. xx. 403-5), and the Hector of the 
Iliad owes his name to King Hector of Chios, who brought Chios into the 
Panionian league, somewhere about 800 B.c. (three generations after the ‘first 
foundation’ of Chios, which he puts about goo B.c.). These dates he confirms by 
reference to a fifth-century Chiot pedigree, giving the fifteen generations (all 
human) of Heropythus’ ancestry (he illustrates the stone on Pl. I), and by 
detailed consideration of other known pedigrees (in Appendix B, 88-94). 
‘Homer’, he asserts as a dogma—his own word (9), ‘was a real man who lived 
in Chios in the eighth century’, and ‘his poem (the Jliad) contained an element 
of deliberate fiction in the person of one of its main characters’. He argues that 
the Jliad could have been composed in writing, and that the Greek alphabet 
may have been devised as a means of recording quantitative verse (to which its 
peculiarities are obviously well suited), and then (quoting, as I have often done 
for a like purpose, Ronsard’s sonnet, ‘Je veux lire en trois jours I’Iliade 
d’Homére’, and referring to what we know of the arrangements of the City 
Dionysia in the fifth century) he argues that the Jliad is divided into three 
sections (i-ix, x-xviii. 353, xviii. 354-xxiv) for recitation by a team of rhap- 
sodes on three successive days of a panegyris. (My only comment here is that I 
think his divisions are too uneven, and not dramatic enough: better effects 
seem to me to be given by supposing that the breaks come after viii and xvi, 
a principle which I would extend to the Odyssey.) 

The second lecture deals with the Homeridae, in whom Wade-Gery sees the 
actual descendants of the poet, acting first as a guild of rhapsodes and later as 
a society for the preservation of Homer’s texts and reputation. It also includes a 
scaling-down of Herodotus’ date for Homer—his ‘four hundred years’ is taken 
as equalling x generations (x apparently = 10) on the ‘stretched’ chronology, 
i.e. about 300 years on the normal three generations to the century (admitted 
as a principle by Herodotus himself). The biggest surprise in this lecture is that 
the introduction of rhapsodic contests at the Panathenaea is ascribed (on the 
basis of a worse than doubtful interpretation of Plut. Pericl. 13. 6) to Pericles 
and dated 442 B.c. 

The third lecture deals with the poet’s art, and gives an excellent summary 
of the position created by the researches of Milman Parry and his successors 
into the techniques of oral poetry, as well as taking the essential step beyond 
them and arguing that ‘Homer’s achievement . . . was to reduce this oral 
technique to writing’ (39). This lecture in particular cannot be summarized ; 
it must be read and pondered in full. 

Appendix A (49-57) is a sound note on the Catalogue of Ships, though I 
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think it underestimates the Boeotian (and ‘Hesiodic’ ?) elements in the original 
poem from which Homer took it. Then follow comprehensive and most 
valuable notes (61-86), Appendix B (on the pedigrees), a good general index, 
an index of abbreviated titles, and an index of passages discussed. 

I have said enough, I hope, to confirm my already expressed judgement that 
this book is one of special interest and importance to all students of Homer ; 
but to me it has a quite peculiar fascination, because at the time when Wade- 
Gery was delivering his lectures I was preparing a paper on Homer to be read 
at the annual meeting of the Classical Association in April 1949. In that paper, 
many of the ideas in which had already been communicated to my Manchester 
colleagues in a paper read to the Manchester Philological Club in 1947, I 
arrived independently at some of the bolder convictions which Wade-Gery had 
proclaimed at Cambridge two months earlier, especially the suggestion that 
the poem was originally written for performance at a panegyris by a team of 
Homerid rhapsodes, and that the performance would have required three 
days. I also argued, as Wade-Gery does, though on quite different grounds, 
that the two poems were composed within the century 750-650; though I 
should now be disposed to narrow the bracket on both sides, and argue that the 
Ihad cannot be older than the introduction of the hoplite phalanx into Greece 
(the terminus post quem for which, following Miss Lorimer [B.S.A. xlii (1947), 
76 ff., especially 128], I should put at 700), and that the traditional view 
(against which I can find no conclusive argument) that the Jliad and Odyssey 
were composed by the same author implies that the Odyssey was probably in 
existence within a generation of the first appearance of the Iliad. It may be 
thought that my tone in this paragraph is somewhat too personal and self- 
justificatory ; if so, I hope that a comparison of Wade-Gery’s reference to me 
(p. 62, n. 3) with the summary of my 1949 paper printed in the Proceedings of 
the Classical Association for that year (xlvi. 25) will account for my feeling that 
Wade-Gery has done me something less than justice, in view of the remarkable 
confirmation of some of his bolder conjectures which I was, all unwittingly, 
able to provide. 

I append notes on some matters of detail: 

p- 5. ‘Boeotia had once been Ionian’: would it not be truer to say that 
Aeolian (including Boeotian) and Ionian were both offshoots of Homer’s 
Achaean ? 

p- 13. “The Greek word for letier, “stoicheion”, means “element 
this to put the cart before the horse? 

p. 13. “The double consonant which may . . .“make position” and lengthen 
the first vowel’: so good a composer as Wade-Gery should not need to be 
reminded that positionem facere means ‘to make the previous syllable long by 
convention’. 

p. 24. ‘Not so long after, perhaps about 600 B.c., the poet Semonides quotes 
one of these lines [specifically J/. vi. 146]’ ; p. 29—‘in the earliest known quota- 
tion from the Jliad (made about 600 B.c.) the author is called “the man of 
Chios”’ : a palmary example of not criticizing one’s sources. Stobaeus ascribed 
the poem to ‘Simonides’ (i.e., presumably the Cean); its transference to 
Semonides, among whose fragments it still stands (Semon. fr. 29 Diehl?), was 
due to the rash acceptance of a suggestion by Bergk, who thought the style 
un-Simonidean. Years ago I heard from Professor Hermann Frankel what I 
still believe to be the true explanation of this poem: it is a fifth-century Attic 
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epitaph, lacking the first line which contained the personal details, and it was 
no more unreasonable to ascribe this poem to the Cean than any of the other 
epitaphs which now pass under his name (see now H. Frankel, Dichtung und 
Philosophie des frithen Griechentums [1951], 275 n. 13—with false reference to 
fr. 28). 

p. 36. ‘Hektor and Patroklos are, I believe, inventions of the poet’ : how then 
is one to account for the fact that Homer clearly assumes that his audience will 
recognize them as soon as he mentions them (JI. i. 242—Hector, 307—Patroclus 
mentioned by patronymic alone) ? 

p. 62, n. 4. We must now realize that, as Delebecque had already pointed 
out (cf. C.R. N.S. ii [1952], 150), no conclusions can be based on the assumed 
priority of Fahren to Reiten; cf. the rider figurine found by Professor Wace at 


‘ Mycenae in 1952 (Jllustrated London News, 1 November 1952, p. 721, fig. 12). 


Pp. 74, n. 59. There is no evidence that Homer’s Thamyris was blinded ; the 
Muses maimed him (anpov 0écav), took away his power of song, and made him 
forget his lyre-playing (JI. ii. 599-600)—i.e. they paralysed him in voice and 
hand. Thamyris’ blindness is a later invention (suitable to a reading public ?). 
The story of Homer’s blindness seems to have been mentioned by Stesichorus 
in the Palinode (legitimate inference, I believe, from Plato, Phaedr. 243 a—b, 
Isoc. Helen 64). 

p- 79, n. 81. ‘Alkman spoke of Therapne’s towers, frag. 7’: the word is 
edripyw, and Wade-Gery ought not to need reminding that wvpyos does not 
always mean ‘tower’—it often means ‘walls’ (cf., for sufficient example, J/. 
xii. 43 mupynddv). 

One final point. Professor Wade-Gery’s transliterations of names, it will be 
seen, are infected by the ‘graue uirus Oxoniense’ against which justified pro- 
tests have already been made in this journal ; but it must be said that he has 
not the disease in its acutest form. Thucydides retains his accustomed guise, 
though Pericles and Cleon have ‘suffered a C-change’ (sit venia verbo). On the 
other hand, it might tax the ingenuity of even Psammetichus’ linguistic experts 
to discover to what language the word ‘Katalogist’ (p. 51, for the author of the 
Catalogue of Ships) is intended to belong. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


HABENT SVA FATA POETAE 


BENEDETTO Marzu to: // Problema Omerico. (Il Pensiero Storico, 37.) 
Pp. xvi+502. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1952. Paper, L. 3300. 


PETER VON DER MUu tt: Kritisches Hypomnema zur Ilias. (Schweizerische 
Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 4.) Pp. xii+ 391. Basel: 
Reinhardt, 1952. Paper, 25 Sw. fr. 


AccorpInc to a leaflet which accompanies his book, Dr. Marzullo was born 
in 1923 and is ‘Assistente’ to the Professor of Greek Literature in the University 
of Rome. The first of these statements at once arouses misgivings: can it be 
expected that so young a man can have read enough, or have developed a 
judgement mature enough, to write a really worthwhile book upon the Homeric 
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problem? To the first of these questions the answer is reassuring: Marzullo 
has read astonishingly widely in the ten years which have elapsed since, as he 
tells us (p. xi), he was first introduced to Homer by the lamented Giorgio 
Pasquali—there is internal evidence that he has read almost all the works 
listed in his remarkably comprehensive bibliography (xiii-xvi), together with 
many others to which he refers in footnotes—and is well acquainted with the 
literature of the subject, though there are (inevitably) gaps; of V. Bérard’s 
works he mentions only Introduction a I’ Odyssée, and he does not appear to know 
Bolling’s Athetized Lines of the Iliad, Milman Parry’s articles in Harvard Studies 
xli and xliii, Schadewaldt’s Legende von Homer and Von Homers Welt und Werk, 
Leaf’s Homer and History, or the monographs of Klingner and Hélscher. Unfortu- 
nately, upon the more vital score of judgement, the answer must be less 
favourable: Marzullo has an excellent brain and has thought hard about his 
subject, but even when his ideas are good, their impact on the reader is 
lessened by his complete lack of that power of self-criticism which might have 
modified either the arrogance with which he approaches his predecessors or 
the turgidity and tedium of his prose style. Such inability for self-criticism is 
excusable in so young a man; but Marzullo was not without advisers—he 
acknowledges indebtedness to G. Perrotta, E. Bignone, and G. Jachmann— 
and one can hardly avoid a feeling that he has little reason to be grateful to 
them for allowing him to publish his lucubrations in their present form. 

Marzullo is concerned, as all Homeric scholars must be, with the evolution 
of our Jliad and Odyssey. He is dissatisfied (rightly enough) with the subjectivism 
which in all too many cases has passed for scholarship in this matter, and he 
believes that in the ‘fixity, formularity, and mechanicity’ of the epic diction 
he has found a truly objective criterion which enables him to distinguish 
between what is ‘original’ and what is ‘secondary’ in the poems. It will not 
surprise any connoisseur of Homeric criticism to learn that what is ‘original’ is 
ascribed to Homer himself; but Marzullo differs from most of the self-styled 
‘analyticals’ (and also from interpolationist ‘unitarians’ of the school of Payne 
Knight) in regarding our Jliad and Odyssey as themselves works of conscious 
art (though it soon becomes plain that he regards their composers as very 
poor poets indeed by comparison with the Simon Pure Homer). 

He begins by arguing (chapter i, pp. 1-7) that, though the modern division 
of the poems into books is an Alexandrine invention (like everyone else who 
holds this view, he overworks the argumentum ex silentio), many of the book- 
divisions correspond to real divisions in the structure of the poems (true, I am 
sure, but why limit it? ‘Most, if not all’ could easily be defended). Hence he 
believes that it is legitimate to take a single book of the Odyssey and subject 
it to a detailed literary analysis, the aim of which is to show the elements 
of which its author has composed it. Boldly, but I think rightly, he chooses 
Book vi; and his consideration of it begins with a remorselessly detailed study 
of the formula zodvrAas dios ’Odvacevs (chapters ii-viii, pp. 9-187), in which 
he argues that this formula must have been devised by the author of our 
Odyssey, and that the passages in the Jliad in which it occurs (for whose lateness 
there is other evidence) must have been composed after the Odyssey. The Iliad, 
therefore, in its present form is later than the Odyssey—an interesting possi- 
bility, to put it as mildly as one can, but one which needs much more careful 
consideration than Marzullo has space to give it. The remaining chapters (ix— 
xvii, pp. 189-473) are a series of Referate (suitable in a seminar-discussion, but 
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perhaps out of place in a book) on the text of Odyssey vi, in which the diction 
of each section in turn is analysed with microscopic minuteness, almost complete 
subjectivity, and an appalling lack of poetic sympathy, in such a way as to 
show that the man who composed Book vi (and therefore presumably the 
Odyssey as a whole) was a stupid and incompetent bungler who hopelessly 
mangled the Homeric originals which he had before him (Marzullo does not 
discuss Pindar’s view of the Odyssey—Nem. 7. 20-23; it would be interesting 
to know how he accounts for zorav@ . . . wnyavé and for the ceuvdv 7 which 
Pindar was compelled to recognize in it). This hideous travesty of criticism, 
exercised upon one of the most charming and evocative episodes in Greek 
literature, is interspersed with violent attacks on previous exponents of Homeric 
analysis (especially Schwartz and Fick, neither of whom calls for detailed 
refutation nowadays) and some quite unnecessarily insulting references to 
certain fundamentalist unitarians (sometimes called ‘idolatri’) whom I cannot 
identify, and who, if they exist outside Marzullo’s imagination, are not worth 
powder and shot anyway. 

On the credit side of Marzullo’s performance, one must reckon some very 
sensible discussions of certain matters of detail, such as the ‘Pisistratean recen- 
sion’ (4, n.), Homeric geography (252-3; here Marzullo might have profited 
by a knowledge of Lesky’s Thalatta), Atticisms (256) and repetitions (264-5), 
and also (much more important) his emphasis on the reciprocal relation 
between the Jliad and the Odyssey. This will have to be looked at again in much 
greater detail, and in the light of what the students of comparative literature 
have to tell us about the methods and technique of professional bards; and 
here, if Marzullo can forget his anachronistic worship of ‘originalita’ in poetry 
(let him remember Od. viii. 488-91) and learn that ‘good’ and ‘old’ are not 
necessarily synonymous (cf. Od. i. 351-2), that his own opinions about what 
is ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in Homer are irrelevant, and that there is no law of 
progressive degeneration in Greek epic (or any other) poetry, there is good 
reason to hope that he may do very useful work. 

Unlike Marzullo, Professor von der Mihll of Basel needs no introduction 
to readers of this journal ; he is especially well known as a student of Homer 
(for a short account of his article on the Odyssey in R.E. Suppl. vii, 1940, see 
C.R. N.S. iii, 1953, 14), and it is almost superfluous to say that his new book 
on the Jliad is a work of the very first importance. Although it differs widely 
in plan, in content, and in manner, from Marzullo’s book, there are certain 
fundamental likenesses between the views of the Swiss veteran and the Italian 
novice ; and it is these, and not the accident of almost simultaneous publica- 
tion, which account for the two books being reviewed together. 

Apart from a short introduction (pp. 1-12), in which Von der Miuhll gives 
a brief general account of his views on the J/iad and relates them to certain 
recent publications (especially Schadewaldt’s Jliasstudien of 1938, which he 
admits has not had as much influence on his thought as some people [including 
the present reviewer] may think it ought to have had, and Kakridis’ Homeric 
Researches of 1949), the whole volume is devoted to a book-by-book (almost 
line-by-line) commentary on the Jliad, aimed at showing the elements out of 
which the poem as we have it has been put together, and the way in which 
those elements have been shaped and combined. In this analysis many differ- 
ent criteria are employed, ranging from the most objective available indica- 
tions of relative date (i.e. the linguistic and cultural variations) to the most 
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subjective views about what is ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in the style and arrangement 
of the poem, which Von der Miihll seems normally to regard with a most 
unsympathetic eye. It is not that he does not see beauties in individual passages 
of the poem, but he is much too ready to detect faults of logic and taste in 
the Iliad; and though he expresses agreement with Van der Valk’s Textual 
Criticism of the Odyssey, the main theme of which was the subjectivity of 
Alexandrine Homer criticism (cf. C.R. lxiv, 1950, 54), he seems unconscious 
that he is guilty of very similar subjectivity himself, and that many of his 
arguments will not stand up to logical analysis. Thus, though he does not go 
as far as the more extreme Analytiker in his destructive criticism of our Jliad, 
he arrives at very much the same conclusion as Marzullo about the intellectual 
poverty and artistic incompetence of the hack-versifier who put the Iliad 
together. This man, whom Von der Miihll calls ‘der Iliasdichter’ or (more 
often) ‘B’, is once dignified by the title ‘der grosse Komponist’, but Von der 
Miihll’s real conception of his activities is more accurately summed up by the 
title ‘der Interpolator’ which he often has to endure. 

The really interesting thing about all this is that Von der Miuhll believes not 
only that our Jliad in substantially its present form was composed by a single 
man (there are a few minor interpolations by later rhapsodes), but that the 
same man was responsible for the present form (again apart from a few 
minor interpolations) of the Odyssey ; and it must seem that it is only his feeling 
of the poetical inferiority of the Jiiad and Odyssey to the (lost) great epics of an 
earlier age which can justify him in his own eyes for denying to this remark- 
able author the name of Homer, by which he was known to such sound 
judges as Herodotus, Plato, and Aristotle. But Von der Miihll’s B lived, he 
tells us, in the Attic cultural sphere about 600 B.c., whereas ‘Homer’ was the 
composer of that cycle of poems about the wrath of Achilles (‘der Menis- 
zyklus’) and of certain other separate episodes (‘Sonderrhapsodien’, e.g. the 
original form of the meeting of Hector and Andromache, described as ‘this 
pearl of Homeric poetry’ which ‘even B has not spoiled’), which B used as 
the basis for his Iliad. B did not, it seems, derive all his material from ‘Homer’ 
(whom Von der Mihll also calls ‘A’, and to whom he ascribes the Urodyssee 
as well as the Meniszyklus—‘happy [but I fear we must add] undeserving A’) ; 
he had Sonderrhapsodien by other poets, other poetic cycles about Troy and other 
places, even prose chronicles which he versified as necessary (a new suggestion 
this, I believe)—and when his sources ran out he was reduced to improvisations 
(‘Autoschediasmen’) out of his own head, which unfortunately was not a very 
good one. At any rate, Von der Mihll believes that one can always detect the 
various aggressions of B against A by a decline in the quality. of the poetry, 
whether aesthetic or logical ; and he uses a really astonishing variety of terms 
to denote the various degrees of violence which, in his opinion, the coarse, 
tasteless, unpoetic B has done to A’s beautiful poetry. I am not going to deny 
that some parts of the Jliad, on a strict construction, are not quite consistent 
either in narrative details or in language with other parts of the poem; the 
evidence that the Jliad and Odyssey as they stand do not satisfy the severest 
demands which criticism (ancient, as well as modern) has sometimes made 
upon them is too strong to be entirely set aside: but I do deny that the author 
(my private suspicion that the singular may after all be correct is strengthened 
by Von der Mihll’s advanced unitarianism, as well as by some of Marzullo’s 
arguments for the post-Odyssean character of certain vital parts of the Jliad) 
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was governed by anything like the standards of relevance and taste which 
Von der Mihll, Marzullo, and the other disintegrators back to D’Aubignac 
seek to impose upon him. It seems to me to become progressively more likely 
that Homer (by whom I mean Von der Mihll’s B—‘wretched, meritorious B’) 
owes his almost unchallenged primacy among poets not to a sort of Gresham’s 
law of epic poetry (as the heirs of Grote would seem to suggest) but to the 
unequalled skill with which he handled the traditional linguistic and narrative 
material of his poetic craft, creating in the process a new literary form (what 
Pestalozzi so well called the ‘mehrschichtig’ or ‘multi-plane’ narrative poem). 
As it may be argued that certain great generals (Julius Caesar and Wellington 
are possible examples) owe their fame not to innovations in tactics or arma- 
ment, but to the matchless skill with which they handled an inherited military 
organization and showed that it was equal to the demands of a new type of 
warfare, so, if the analogy may be permitted, I believe that Homer took the 
ofwa and the linguistic techniques which had been developed for him by 
generations of do.doi, and out of these inherited elements created a new style 
of narrative, which (so far as our evidence goes) no other Greek poet either 
then or later was able to employ successfully. In other words, it is the plan 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, rather than the niggling details of narrative and 
language, which we need to study if we are to appreciate the real greatness 
of Von der Miihll’s B; in details he may be ‘ungeschickt’ (or, as Marzullo 
would say, ‘maldestro’) or worse, but how many great dramatic and narrative 
writers since his time (say Shakespeare or the great novelists of the nineteenth 
century) would stand up to the sort of criticism which the Analytiker inflict on 
the Iliad and Odyssey? While it is perfectly fair to point out inconsistencies in 
any work of art, and while it remains true that the detailed study of Homer’s 
language, Realien, narrative methods, and so on has performed (and will still 
perform) indispensable services to Homeric criticism, we must not allow the 
sane judgement of millennia of hearers and readers to be stultified, nor must 
we deprive the Jliad and Odyssey of the place which they rightly enjoy in the 
esteem of the educated public, in the name of an excessive devotion to standards 
of taste and relevance which might appeal to a Zoilus or a Hermappias but 
would be meaningless to Aristotle or to Homer himself. 

I am well aware that in what I have just written I must seem to have 
contradicted my earlier judgement that this is a very important book; I have 
certainly shown that in my opinion (for what it may be worth) much of Von 
der Miuhll’s detailed criticism of the Jliad is logically unsound. At the same time 
it must be said that B is the only person with whom Von der Miihll is ever 
discourteous or impatient, and that his discussions of the many problems are 
models of completeness and pithy expression; it is particularly interesting to 
see with what respect he treats Gilbert Murray, whom continental Homeric 
scholars are too apt to neglect, and how often he rejects the extreme analytical 
arguments of Wilamowitz and Schwartz in favour of the more moderate 
explanations of such ‘neo-analysts’ as Schadewaldt and Kakridis. It seems to 
me that the main moral which is to be drawn from both Von der Mihll’s and 
Marzullo’s books is that the old destructive analysis of Homer no longer has 
any really new contribution to make to our understanding of the poems, and 
that the future lies with those who are prepared to accept the Jliad and Odyssey 
as they stand, and study them without invoking inappropriate moral, aesthetic, 
and logical standards. Von der Mihll’s book, if I am right, marks the end of 
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an evolution—I cannot see any direction in which his work points except 
backwards—whereas Marzullo’s (appropriately enough) does in some respects 
point forwards; one can only say that Von der Mihll’s book is a worthy 
culmination to a long and in many respects most admirable process. It is 
unquestionably the work of a great scholar, and even when we disagree with 
his views we shall always have to take them into account. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


THE LANGUAGE OF HOMER 


G. P. Supp: Studies in the Language of Homer. Pp. x+-155. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1953. Cloth, 18s. net. 


Not many people nowadays read books such as Wilhelm Schulze’s Quaestiones 
Epicae (1892). Jacob Wackernagel and Karl Meister set the study of Homer’s 
language on other lines. But the book under review, though very much shorter, 
has something of the qualities and defects of Schulze.The author is, however, 
more indebted to Pierre Chantraine and his Grammaire homérique, vol. i. Indeed, 
in order to follow Mr. Shipp’s second chapter it is desirable to have handy 
a copy of that work—a fact which he himself recognizes by constant marginal 
references. But he does not always agree with Chantraine ; sometimes he rightly 
corrects him (e.g. p. 4, n. 3). He simply makes use of work already done 
instead of doing it afresh. There is no harm in this ; but the reader must realize 
that the soundness of Shipp’s conclusions will to some extent depend on the 
solidity of the Chantraine basis. 

Any study of the language of the Jliad must depend almost entirely on the 
evidence provided by our manuscripts and papyri. Shipp does not state what 
text he is using; but he says (p. 19) ‘textual corrections by modern scholars 
are in general ignored, as begging the question with which we are concerned’. 
This is fair enough; but he pays far too little attention to ancient variants in 
our text. Occasionally he notes that a line was athetized by an Alexandrian 
commentator. When it comes to whole passages or books of the Iliad, it is 
disconcerting to be told, as we often are, that a certain expression occurs in 
a ‘late book’. We are not informed by whom or on what grounds the book 
or passage has been adjudged late, still less how late. The author’s resolve 
to stick to a textus receptus should have kept him from begging these questions 
too. But this is not to impugn his honesty ; far from it, he has not allowed so- 
called lateness to operate to the exclusion of any book from his own survey. 
There is less risk of being misunderstood when the terms ‘late’ and ‘early’ 
are applied to linguistic phenomena and it is thus that Shipp mainly uses 
them. He recognizes that not all Aeolisms are necessarily early and not all 
apparent Atticisms necessarily due to ‘residence’ in Attica. But the mingling 
of old and new in all Epic verse is so close and tight that the coexistence of 
old and new in language must be accepted as a fact. If Hesiod is later than 
Homer, it does not follow that his language peculiarities are also later. On 
p. 28 of this book we read “The view that these forms (dvaovras etc.) are late 
is supported by the frequency of such creations in Hesiod. . . . And on p. 29 
we read ‘Xrvyds dSwp as an old phrase is supported by Lruyds apGcrov ddwp in 
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Hesiod.’ The reader cannot help asking ‘Is Hesiod then early or late?’ The 
fact is of course that linguistically he is both; and the support is illusory in 
both cases. Nevertheless there are solid merits in Shipp’s linguistic work, and 
sometimes at any rate he pauses to remind himself and his readers of ‘the 
fallibility of our knowledge of the Homeric text’ (p. 87). Moreover, he is fully 
alive to the fact that metrical and not morphological factors are often decisive 
in the formation of the Homeric dialect. So freely, so ruthlessly was Greek cut 
to fit a metrical pattern that the view has obtained currency that the hexa- 
meter verse was designed for some other language. 

The six chapters are of uneven length. The two last are little more than 
footnotes. The second and third make up more than half the book and their 
subject is ‘the language of similes in the Jliad and related questions’. Hence 
it is as a contribution to this subject that the book will chiefly be judged. In 
the course of his study of the Homeric ending -¢: (chap. i) Shipp observed 
that all seven examples of dpeo¢u in the Iliad occurred in similes, and this, he 
tells us (p. 18), set him on the search for ‘other linguistic peculiarities’. He 
divides these peculiarities into archaisms and neologisms and finds few ar- 
chaisms and many neologisms in the similes. In passing he glances at ‘digres- 
sions’, ‘descriptions’, and ‘comments’, and in the passages which he so 
designates finds also many neologisms. Now the terms ‘neologism’, ‘archaism’, 
and the like presuppose a certain fixed norm. It is impossible to fix such a norm 
for Homer’s language in respect of time or in respect of the whole of the 
language. But it is possible within the limits of our manuscript tradition to 
say, for example, which of two alternative forms occurs the more often, and 
in some cases which preceded the other in linguistic formation, to say that 
such-and-such a verb form is rare, though the verb itself is common, that 
certain metrical phrases can be classed as licences because they are used 
sparingly. These considerations provide a certain norm by which to ascertain 
the abnormal. It is somewhat rough and ready and often, as Shipp admits, 
gives no results. But by using it he has shown that certain metrical and 
morphological features occur more frequently in similes than in the narrative. 
But he claims for his norm a greater temporal validity than it really possesses. 
Is every metrical licence later than its absence (and therefore Propertius later 
than Ovid) ? Is every syntactical licence later than ‘strict’ grammar (and there- 
fore Shakespeare later than Dryden) ? 

Thus, among the ‘late linguistic features of similes etc.’ are included (p. 68) 
‘masculine forms of adjectives used with feminine nouns’. What reason is there 
for calling this usage late? So far as adjectives in -vs are concerned, it is 
equally possible that the fem. in -ea, though ‘old’, only gradually replaced 
a single-termination. And there is quite enough uncertainty in classical Greek 
about adjectives in -os of two (or three) terminations to make us hesitate to 
assume that in this respect Homer’s language was stable. There are also cases 
such as avjp (S., p. 69), where the gender of the noun is in doubt, and ITvAos, 
which for Homer was feminine (év [TvAw 7ya0én) and for Strabo masculine. 
So we cannot say about és ITvAov jya8devra whether it is an example of ITvAos 
taken as masculine or of 7jua6des as an adjective of two terminations. Shipp 
says that it is ‘difficult to see the motive for jyabdevros, always final, where 
-esons would do as well’. All we know is that in Epic és ITvAov jpabdevra. is 
normal, not abnormal, as és [TvAov jpabdeccay would be if it occurred. More- 
over it remained normal. Panyassis (Fr. 19 Dibner = Clem. Alex. Protr. ii. 
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36, p. 30) has ev ITvAw jyabdevrr. And when in the end Apollonius felt the 
need of 7ua9decca (Argon. i. 932), he did not apply it to ITvAos but to judy. 

It is likely that straightforward narrative of xAéa dvipdv was the earliest 
use of Greek hexameter verse, earlier than its use to make similes. But both 
are many centuries earlier than either the Jliad or the Odyssey and these two 
poems make use of both these paths of song (ofyor). The formulae and the 
metrical phrasing which were found to be appropriate in narrative were not 
always those most useful in similes, a fact which Shipp has shown to be reflected 
in our Iliad text. 


Queen’s University of Belfast T. A. SINCLAIR 


HOMERIC GRAMMAR 


PIERRE CHANTRAINE: Grammaire homérique. Tome II: Syntaxe. (Collec- 
tion de philologie classique, IV.) Pp. vilit+382. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1953. Paper, 1800 fr. 


IN 1942, patriai tempore iniquo, Professor Chantraine published his Grammaire 
homérique: Phonétique et morphologie. This work supplied a crying need ; Chan- 
traine might justly say that the 1891 edition of D. B. Monro’s Grammar of the 
Homeric Dialect was still ‘utile pour la syntaxe’ (p. 3), but in phonetics and 
morphology Monro’s work had long since been made obsolete by the work of 
Kretschmer and other philologists, among whom Chantraine himself had played 
an important part. When the war ended, and Chantraine’s book became more 
generally known, it was at once evident that it was in every way worthy of 
its author’s reputation as a philologist; and Professor Stanford was able to 
make good use of it in the grammatical sections of his edition of the Odyssey 
(1947-8). Indeed, almost the only thing in the book which most users found 
regrettable was the statement (on p. 2) that the author had been forced to 
renounce his intention of dealing with syntax. However, when a revised im- 
pression of the work appeared in 1948, it was with pleasure that students of 
Homer observed that the title-page now read ‘... Tome I / Phonétique . . .’, 
and gathered that a volume on syntax was to follow. It is this second volume 
which is now before me; I have read it from cover to cover (and for a book 
on syntax it is a fact unusual enough to justify special mention, that it is so 
written that it can be read continuously and enjoyed) and referred to it 
frequently in my teaching and in my private work for several months, and 
though I shall have to suggest certain respects in which I believe that the 
book could be improved, I must declare at the outset my firm conviction that 
Chantraine’s work is now, and will long remain, as indispensable to all students 
of Homer as ever Monro’s was. 

The present volume is divided into twenty-six chapters, of which the first 
three are general, dealing with the structure of the proposition, apposition and 
agreement, and number; these are followed by four chapters on the cases 
(introductory, nominative and vocative ; accusative ; genitive ; dative), a long 
and detailed chapter on prepositions and prefixes, a short chapter on the com- 
parative, and a long chapter on pronouns. Three chapters are then devoted 
to the verb (introductory and voice, tense, mood), after which we come to 
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subordinate clauses (eight chapters—introductory, relatives, comparatives, 
temporals, finals, conditionals, causals, and ‘complétives’), followed by chap- 
ters on the infinitives, the participles, negatives, and certain particles (re; Ke 
and av). The last chapter deals with the structure of the complex phrase and 
parataxis. There are indexes of passages quoted (far from complete), of Greek 
words, and of grammatical terms, which between them allow most problems 
to be run to earth in the text, though it must be said that the printer has done 
about as little to help the inquirer after individual passages as he well could ; 
there is no use of different founts, except for an occasional sub-head in small 
capitals, and the running titles give only the number and title of the chapter, 
omitting any reference to sub-headings or section numbers. The constant user 
will find himself sighing for Monro’s clear layout and his analytical table of 
contents. (Chantraine’s “Table des matiéres’ is confined to a single page, and 
lists only the chapter headings.) On the other hand, the printer is to be con- 
gratulated on the accuracy with which he has reproduced a very difficult text ; 
of the few misprints not amended in the short list of corrigenda (p. 379), only 
the following could mislead even for a moment: Od. ix. 225 aivupépous (-pévous) 
(53), Jl. xiv. 108 éu@ (euol) (74), ib. 107 yyw (uArw) (218), xxiv. 43 para 
repeated (Saira) (268), Od. v. 340 xara (kaxa) (285), ‘soit’ (‘sois’) in the 
translation of Od. xi. 486 (327), the omission ofa verb from the clause beginning 
‘qu’Aristarque . . .’ on p. 348, and a new Latin demonstrative adverb ‘séc’ 
(sic?) (361). 

Chantraine has confined his discussions strictly to the Iliad and Odyssey, of 
which he naturally uses the Budé texts, so that those who come to him from 
Monro and Allen will sometimes find his examples a little unfamiliar. Within 
his limits he seems to me to deal with almost every syntactical problem which 
can arise ; of those which have lately come my way, the only points on which 
I cannot find that he gives any help are Jl. iv. 112-13 (the different uses of 
the aorist participle in ravyvocdpevos and dyxAivas), vii. 337 and 436 (the con- 
struction of dxpirov), and xxiv. 27 (€yov ws). His treatment of his many examples 
is usually scrupulously fair; it is only occasionally that one notices a case in 
which a quotation has been so abbreviated that its bearing is hard to grasp, 
e.g. Il. ix. 470 mapa vixras tavov (142; Chantraine has to explain that mapa 
does not govern wixras), xiii. 611 da’ domidos eikero (142; the construction 
would be clearer if the next word, déivnv, had been quoted), i. 558-9 (297; 
the omission of 77 0’ diw leaves xaravedoa without a construction), and xxii. 
109 (311) would be easier to follow if AyAja Karaxreivavra had not been 
replaced by dots. The bibliographies are business-like and short; usually there 
is a reference to the relevant section in Schwyzer—Debrunner, with an indica- 
tion of the most important works listed there. Only in the bibliographical note 
on the last chapter does there seem to be any serious omission; I expected, 
and did not find, references to the works of Milman Parry, A. B. Lord, and 
J. A. Notopoulos (not even Notopoulos’s article on ‘Parataxis in Homer’, 
T.A.P.A. Ixxx [1949], 1-23, is there). In his discussions Chantraine is always 
(and rightly) concerned to distinguish between older and more recent syn- 
tactical usages; but it may be noted that he is very seldom guilty of the 
illogicality of identifying ‘late’ with necessarily ‘non-Homeric’ (two examples: 
his discussion of JI. xviii. 520 dmoAiLoves [85], where it may well be true that 
dro- = ‘un peu’ is not Homeric, and of the distributive use of dvd in JI. ix. 
363 [91], which is only not Homeric if the line in which it occurs is an 
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interpolation—which may lead to a circular argument), but that he does accept 
the equation ‘Attic’ = ‘late’, which seems to require reconsideration in the 
light of what Bjérck has written in Das Alpha Impurum (1950), not to mention 
Ventris and Chadwick’s decipherment of the Pylos tablets (7.H.S. Ixxiii 
[1953], 84-103, which Chantraine could not use). On the other hand, he does 
recognize the possibility that av may not after all be a ‘trait ionien (et récent) 
du dialecte épique’ (348). 

At the same time, it cannot escape notice that many of his translations are 
disconcertingly loose, and even inaccurate: in JI. xix. 43 ff., for example, he 
writes ‘ceux qui étaient pilotes . . . , ceux qui étaient intendants’, suggesting 
that he takes xai rayia: as a separate class from the «uBepvijrax (5) ; ‘immortels’ 
for émyOoviwy (55) may be a slip, but is at least unfortunate; ‘tandis que les 
autres (les ombres) voltigent’ (159) misconstrues oxvai in Od. x. 495; ‘il a déja 
atteint’ (ib.) for Jl. iv. 492 BeBAj«e: misses the point of the pluperfect—the 
sense seems rather to be ‘he found that he had hit’; ‘comme je t’ai en prodi- 
gieuse affection’ (184) for JI. iii. 415 &s viv 0” Exmayd’ éfiAnoa misses the force 
of viv (= ‘but now’); ‘nos Achéens préparent un festin pour leurs Anciens’ 
(259) will hardly pass muster for JI. iv. 345 daira yépovow égomAiloipev Ayaroi ; 
‘onze ou douze jours’ (264) for Od. ii. 374 évdexdrn re SuwSexdrn Te Mistrans- 
lates the ordinals; ‘je suis d’avis qu’il adresse, lui aussi, une priére aux 
dieux’ (307) seems far too specific for the gnomic Od. iii. 47-48 Kai rodrov 
dlopat GBavarovow | evyecfar; and ‘sans plus me courtiser, ni venir me voir’ 
(336) is likewise too specific for Penelope’s more general curse ju) pynorevoartes 
pd’ GAAo#” dpAjoavres (Od. iv. 684; ‘without ever going a-wooing again, or 
meeting on any other occasion’). 

On some points I should have liked a fuller discussion: p. 15—how, in JI. 
iii. 179 and xiii. 166, is du¢drepov nominative in apposition to the sentence? 
Ibid. : are dAyea and ydpyara in Od. vi. 184-5 necessarily accusative, and can 
they be in apposition to ofxov? 16: ought there to be a second subject in JI. x. 
224 (cf. 323, where the line is explained as a case of two noun-phrases without 
‘accord grammatical’)? Are not the first re and the «ai co-ordinating: “Two 
men going together (a clear case of a ‘proposition nominale’), and one usually 
(second re generalizing) notices things before the other’? 165: which of the 
passages from JI. i in which Leumann (Homerische Wéorter, 12, n. 1) finds certain 
occurrences of the definite article ‘peuvent étre discutés’? 215: the argu- 
ments of Tabachovitz, Homerische ei-Sdtze (1951), against the paratactic origin 
of all conditional sentences, seem to me to need more discussion than Chan- 
traine has accorded them. 321: to the list of participles used substantivally 
without article, I should like to add Od. v. 400 Bonjoas (cf. 322) and above all 
xi. 613 reyvnodpevos (cf. 336, where I feel that the translation ‘aprés l’avoir 
fait’ gives the game away). 

This seemingly long list of complaints and cavils is indeed remarkably short 
in view of the length of the book and the enormous amount of information it 
contains. I can only express the hope that my comments will be recognized 
for what they really are—a tribute of whole-hearted admiration and gratitude 
to Professor Chantraine, for an achievement which few living men could have 
approached and none surpassed. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 
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THE TEXT OF PINDAR 


Jean Iricom: Histoire du Texte de Pindare. (Etudes et Commentaires, 
XIII.) Pp. xiii+463. Paris: Klincksieck, 1952. Paper, 1800 fr. 


Ir1GOIN is a pupil of A. Dain and his work shows that scholar’s influence both 
in substance and in terminology. His treatise falls into three parts, ‘Le V¢ et le 
IV¢ siécle’, ‘La période alexandrine’, and ‘L’édition des Epinicies’, but the 
main break comes after the second part. The third part, four times as long as 
the other two together, carries the story of Pindar’s text down to the first 
printed editions and beyond, and it is the most important portion of the book. 
The earlier chapters are a careful and well-documented statement of the 
evidence, but this material has been so often sifted that, despite the trickle of 
fresh papyrus finds, it is difficult to say much that is both new and convincing. 
Irigoin’s survey shows a lively and imaginative mind, and he writes sensibly 
on old problems, but except on a few points these pages cannot claim to be 
much more than a useful preliminary to his study of the medieval tradition. 

The last three hundred pages are much more original, but they are so 
crammed with facts and theories that it is difficult to survey them fairly within 
reasonable limits of space. Irigoin’s conclusions have, with many differences, 
a general likeness to Turyn’s, but he is bolder in his reconstructions of lost 
manuscripts. Like all scholars since Tycho Mommsen he sharply distinguishes 
between the Ambrosian and Vatican recensions, and he agrees with those who 
absolutely confine the Ambrosian tradition to A and its Breslau copy, and there- 
fore to the Olympians. Unlike Turyn he is prepared to date the bifurcation of the 
two traditions, confidently postulating two distinct uncial archetypes, that of 
the Ambrosian recension being assigned to the fourth century and that of the 
Vatican to the early fifth: he derives these two archetypes independently from 
an original codex of the Epinicia written in the Antonine age. To these two 
archetypes he assigns very different fortunes: that of the Vatican tradition did 
not itself survive the Dark Ages, but its contents were transmitted through that 
period by two later uncial manuscripts which he calls exemplars, one containing 
all four books, the other only Ol. and Pyth.: the archetype of the Ambrosian 
tradition, on the other hand, itself survived, without being transliterated into 
minuscule, till the second half of the fourteenth century, when it would have 
been a thousand years old. His chief evidence for this conclusion is drawn from 
A’s many mistranscriptions of the uncial script, which suggest a scribe un- 
familiar with its forms. He associates these happenings with the fresh outburst 
of activity in old Byzantine libraries which Dain has postulated for the late 
thirteenth century. 

Irigoin holds that these two Vatican exemplars, representing respectively what 
he calls the recension compléte and the recension raccourcie, were transliterated, like 
most uncial ancestors of the manuscripts of Greek poets, between A.D. 950 and 
A.D. 1000. His classification of the Vatican manuscripts, lost and surviving, is 
inevitably so complicated that justice could not be done to it without printing 
a series of stemmata, along with a mass of detail, especially about the scholia: 
here no more can be attempted than to indicate some of its main features. He 
argues that each of these two Vatican branches itself split into two lines, 
making four in all : at the head of the recension compléte stand two lost manuscripts, 
which he calls 8 and £, at the head of the recension raccourcie two more which he 
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calls A and the Thessalonicensis : these four prototypes were none of them very far 
in date from A.D. 1100. It must be observed that the symbol £, borrowed, like 
most of the rest, from Turyn, unfortunately bears for Irigoin a meaning 
different from Turyn’s. 

Of the two prototypes of the recension compléte, B is the ancestor of B, the 
Vatican manuscript par excellence, and also, as far as Nem. and Isthm. go, of D: 
from B, itself a sophisticated manuscript influenced by John Tzetzes, derive 
(but for Ol. only) the group of manuscripts which Irigoin considers Moscho- 
poulean. The other prototype of this recension, ¢, leads in one line to two thir- 
teenth-century manuscripts containing Pindaric excerpta (which Irigoin is the 
first scholar to use), and in the other to the important group which he connects 
with Planudes. 

This group of manuscripts, the chief of which are C, the second part of V, 
N, and O, has long been the most debatable element of the Pindaric stemma. 
Irigoin, like Turyn, is convinced that the whole group represents a late Byzan- 
tine edition, but whereas Turyn derived the group from a lost early-fourteenth- 
century manuscript, which he called ¢, the work of a scholar later than and 
influenced by Moschopoulos, Irigoin holds that the group represents an edition 
by Moschopoulos’s master and senior contemporary Planudes. An important 
new fact which Irigoin contributes to the discussion is that C is written on 
Italian paper with a watermark assigned to the very end of the thirteenth 
century. 

The importance of these slight shifts of dating concerns the relations between 
this group and A. For Turyn any agreements between A and C (and he mini- 
mized their extent) were due to borrowings by A: for Irigoin (who gives them 
more weight) they must be explained by the assumption that Planudes founded 
his text on a manuscript, either fis { or a copy of it, which had been used to 
supply A with the missing Ol. i, and that the scribe who did this work had 
copied into his own manuscript some of A’s readings, which thus reached 
Planudes. This assumption permits Irigoin to accept as genuine Ambrosian 
tradition a few readings common to A and C which Turyn had rejected, but 
readings strictly confined to C and V still find no mercy. He rejects even so 
excellent a reading as CV’s dfvréuw in Pyth. iv. 263, on the ground that 
dfvrarw, being attested both by the recension compléte and the recension raccourcie, 
must be the only archetypal reading. 

Yet even if all Irigoin’s bold reconstructions are accepted (and there is room 
for doubt at many points), his position is not really logical. The reasonable 
assumption that dfvréuw was an archetypal variant, which has survived only 
in the descendants of Irigoin’s £, would remove all difficulty, and in any case, 
who can assert that we hold all the clues to these mysteries? In A, for example, 
we admittedly possess a single stray witness independent of the whole Vatican 
tradition. Had A, as might well have happened, perished still uncopied, but 
after loaning, through late Byzantine scholars, some valuable readings to 
manuscripts of other traditions, how confidently would those readings now be 
assigned to conjecture! Irigoin himself (p. 247, n. 1) accepts, in order to ex- 
plain the unexpected agreement of the second hand of a Theocritean manu- 
script, with a new papyrus fragment, the theory that this manuscript was 
collated with some scrap, now again lost, of an ancient manuscript, disinterred 
at the same period and in the same manner as the model of A. 

There is no space to epitomize Irigoin’s attractive but complicated classi- 
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fication of the manuscripts belonging to the two branches of the recension 
raccourcie. The main interest of this, and indeed of the bulk of the book, lies, in 
truth, in the light which the history of the Pindaric text throws on the course of 
Byzantine culture. This is a fascinating subject, full of human interest, and 
justifies in itself the ardour and skill which Irigoin has lavished upon it, but it 
has little direct bearing on the establishment of Pindar’s text. 


Trinity College, Cambridge D. S. ROBERTSON 


THE DRAMATIC FESTIVALS OF 
ATHENS 


A. W. Pickarp-CamsripGE, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens. Pp. xxi-+- 
334; 207 figs. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Cloth, 50s. net. 


Sir ARTHUR PicKARD-CAMBRIDGE did not live to see through the press this 
final volume of the trilogy which has superseded his own edition of Haigh’s 
Attic Theatre as the standard account of the Greek theatre published in this 
country. For the correction of the proofs and the preparation of the index 
we are mainly indebted to Professor T. B. L. Webster (who also supplied 
several of the splendid illustrations), assisted by Mrs. D. J. Furley. They have 
fulfilled their task loyally and well. 

Like all Pickard-Cambridge’s work, this book makes an immediate and 
lasting impression of good taste and good sense, as well as a profound knowledge 
of the texts, the works of art, and the views of other scholars. Here, as nowhere 
else, we have all the evidence—literary, epigraphic, and monumental—set out 
in convenient form. There are chapters on the Lesser Festivals, the Great 
Dionysia, the Actors and their method of delivery, Costume, the Chorus and 
the Audience; while the final chapter on the Artists of Dionysus traces the 
history of the guilds down to the reign of Antoninus Pius. No difficulty is 
glossed over, no conclusion is overstated ; every allowance is made for possible 
differences of opinion. The point of view is conservative ; nevertheless there is 
much which is not only new but surprising. 

No doubt most readers will chiefly wish to learn how the plays that we 
possess were first produced. While on page 223 it is admitted (and the ad- 
mission illustrates the integrity of the whole work) that ‘we have to be content 
to be without any satisfactory evidence of the appearance of the characters 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in the fifth century, except in so far 
as the texts themselves give us information’, it does seem that the costume, 
delivery and gestures used in the fifth century were rather more natural than 
we had been led to believe. Gone are the thick-soled xé@opvox (pp. 228 ff.) ; the 
earliest evidence for them seems to be hardly earlier than 100 B.c. With them 
go the towering déyxos, the padding, and the belief in a consequent need for 
‘statuesque’ acting. Even the ‘highiy decorative costume’ seen in certain vase- 
paintings (e.g. the Andromeda krater, fig. 164), though it may sometimes have 
been worn on the stage, was perhaps merely ‘a fashion prevailing in Athens 
in the late fifth century and continuing in Italy’ (p. 223). One might have 
thought that the same reasoning would apply, mutatis mutandis, to the non- 
phallic characters (if we concede that there were any such) in Old Comedy— 
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especially as the phlyakes are said (p. 237) to be nearer to mime than to 
regular drama (it is a pity that this point is not brought out by accurate 
illustrations of the mimes and the phlyakes, and that the illustrations of the 
terra-cotta statuettes have been sometimes bowdlerized). If ‘the poets enjoyed 
complete freedom to clothe their choruses and their actors in accordance with 
the characters which they represented’ (p. 234), one might suppose that the 
normal costume of Old Comedy was the dress of common life (to which 
Aristophanes refers in such detail). Thus we read in Dithyramb, Tragedy and 
Comedy (p. 238) that Dicaeopolis ‘is obviously non-phallic’; yet. the list of 
indecent jokes said in the present work (p. 234, n. 2) to prove that the phallos 
was often worn includes two references to Dicaeopolis’ person (Ach. 592, 1216). 
But this is only one example of the conflict between one kind of argument and 
another which is inherent in the study of the Greek theatre. 

‘The attempt to assign the right mask out of Pollux’s list to each character 
in the scanty remains of the New Comedy or in Plautus and Terence is a 
pleasant game’ (pp. 210 f.). This is a very tolerant observation. The author’s 
own view is that ‘in the early Classical period . . . there was an avoidance of 
exaggeration in the conformation and features of the mask’ (p. 182), and that 
it is ‘extremely doubtful whether in fact masks ever did anything to increase 
sound’ (p. 194). Wiist’s keen remark is quoted (p. 236) that ‘the expression 
on them’ (the phlyakes-masks) ‘is that required by the momentary situation 
depicted on the vase, not that of a character-mask which could be worn 
through a whole performance’. 

The three-actor rule is stated perhaps too positively (p. 137) in view of the 
evidence so clearly set out in this book. Since we know so little about how 
the protagonists and their assistants were chosen (pp. 94 ff.), since the Fasti 
(transcribed on pp. 106 ff.) do not seem to make ‘any conscious differentia- 
tion of actors and chorus’ (p. 128), and since, whatever the State might or 
might not do, a generous choregos was apparently at liberty (p. 77) to spend 
his money as he liked, e.g. by providing a wapayopyynua (p. 144) who could 
take a short speaking part (at least in the Oedipus Coloneus) ; since moreover 
there are scenes in Aristophanes which ‘could not be performed without four 
actors’ (p. 149), we may ask ourselves how far we are justified by Horace’s 
rule and Aristotle’s silence when we divide one role (whether in tragedy or 
in comedy) between two or even three actors, assign two or more parts in 
succession to the same actor, and assume lightning changes of costume (p. 139). 
If we suppose that there was ‘no marked difference of height between the 
three actors’ (p. 143), and that the use of masks and costumes (p. 140) and 
the ‘relatively statuesque acting’ (p. 147) concealed the identity of the actor, 
there is still the awkward point that a prize was awarded to the best actor 
(p. 94), which surely implies that his identity was discernible. 

The discussion on delivery (pp. 153 ff.) and on dancing (pp. 251 ff.) and 
music (pp. 262 ff.), which rightly owes so much to Mountford, Winnington- 
Ingram, and Dale, admittedly ‘raises or leaves unsolved a number of interesting 
questions’ (p. 156). The tripartite division (speech, recitative, song) is taken 
for granted rather than proved. Yet the similar division almost universally 
supposed to hold good for the Roman theatre is briefly (and, I think, correctly) 
denied (p. 155, n. 3: ‘the distinction of cantica and diverbia in Plautus and 
Terence does not appear to admit any third variety of delivery’). If anapaestic 
dimeters (pp. 157 ff.) and iambic trimeters (pp. 161 ff.) might, according to 
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circumstances, be intended for any of the three methods of delivery, and if 
trochaic tetrameters (p. 156) might be rendered with or without accompani- 
ment, then metre is not a clear indication, and ‘it is only possible to be guided 
by the character of the words in conjecturing the manner of delivery’ (p. 162). 
‘It would appear that the accompaniment was on a higher note or notes than 
that employed by the actor. Whether the actor or the flautist kept to the same 
note or notes . . . is never stated; we have in fact very little notion what this 
*‘recitative” was like’ (p. 155). “The problem of the relation between the music 
and the accentuation, and between the music and the quantities and scansion 
of the words sung, at present admits of no certain solution’ (p. 266). 

In considering the movements of the chorus, how much weight may we 
attach to such late writers as Tzetzes (p. 245), even when they are agreed in 
interposing a rectangular squad of choreutae between the actors and the 
spectators? The rejection of the raised stage (Theatre of Dionysus in Athens, 
p. 70) admittedly raised a problem of Sehverhdltnisse which Pickard-Cambridge 
there tried partly to meet by referring to ‘the very striking differences in costume 
between actors and chorus’. But in the present book this point is admitted to 
be uncertain ; and passages like Eccl. 128 ff. outweigh the most positive state- 
ments from the twelfth century A.p. 

In spite of all these doubts, there is here definite and satisfactory progress ; 
and no reader is likely to deny that the Greek theatre is more worthily and 
accurately represented by the Wiirzburg Krater (fig. 34) and the Boston Pelike 
(fig. 39) than by the Rieti Statuette (fig. 66). 

I have noted a few misprints: on the dust-cover ‘painted’ for ‘printed? ; 
on p. 165, n. 4, daw (for dézws); on p. 229, n. 1, 934 (for 944), Toicd’ (for 
roiad€ gm”); On p. 234, n. 2, 1215 (for 1237-8); on p. 269, n. 5, dvSpwy (for 
avipav). Fig. 149 represents a young woman; yet the reference on pp. 208 f. 
puts her in the ‘retired’ (if not necessarily omaproméAwos) class. 


University of Bristol W. BEARE 


THE HYMNS AND EPIGRAMS OF 
CALLIMACHUS 


Callimachus. Volumen ii: Hymni et Epigrammata. Edidit RupoLPHus 
PreIFFER. Pp. cvi+208. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Cloth, 42s. 


net. 


Wiru the publication of this volume Professor Pfeiffer completes the task 
which he set himself more than thirty years ago. The praefatio to it ends with 
pervestiganda eruditis magna patet area.’ No one will quarrel with the second 
part of this sentence, but the first part is almost grotesquely over-modest. If 
these two volumes, outstanding among the classical productions of this genera- 
tion, are to be deemed only initia, Heaven help the rest of us! However, we 
will forgive the author his characteristic under-statement and congratulate 
him on the accomplishment of his undertaking and the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press on having persuaded him to edit the Hymns and Epigrams as 
well as the Fragments. The present volume contains no less than ninety-four 
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pages of Prolegomena. Of these fifty concern the Fragments and are divided 
under five headings, viz. (1) a register of all the papyri containing works of 
Callimachus other than the Hymns and Epigrams, with a description of each 
and a select bibliography ; (2) a survey of the ancient citations from C., which 
before the new discoveries were the only source for the Fragments, with a 
fascinating account of the Greek commentators, grammarians, lexicographers, 
metricians and non-technical writers, to whom we owe these citations; (3) a 
warning about the difficulty of ‘restoring’ even today the content and arrange- 
ment of the fragmentary poems, and a discussion of the order of the various 
poems in the ancient editions; (4) a balanced summary of what (and it is still 
very little) can be established about C.’s life and poetical activity and his 
relations with his contemporaries, especially Apollonius (Pf. argues strongly 
and in my opinion convincingly against Gow’s view that the Argonautica pre- 
ceded Jd. 13 and Jd. 22 of Theocritus) ; (5) an account of previous collections 
of the Fragments, beginning with that of Politian and continuing down to 
Schneider, whose merits and failings are assessed very fairly. Pf. sheds new 
light on the valuable work of Thomas Stanley and refutes the charges of ‘theft’ 
brought against him and Bentley. The next forty-four pages form the Prolego- 
mena to the Hymns and Epigrams and are divided as follows: (1) a register of 
the papyri containing the Hymns; (2) ancient citations from them; (3) a 
masterly codicum conspectus, with appendixes on the late manuscripts and on 
lost manuscripts, on sixteenth-century interpolations, on the manuscripts of 
the Scholia, and on restoring the archetype, together with a model stemma 
codicum (as Pf. acknowledges, this part of his work—in some ways the most 
valuable of the whole book—would scarcely have been possible without the 
earlier labours and later assistance of Professor M. T. Smiley, but Pf. has 
carried Smiley’s work several stages farther and his identification of the various 
fifteenth-century scribes will interest all Greek palaeographers) ; (4) a brief 
survey of earlier editions of the Hymns and an exposition of the principles on 
which Pf.’s own edition is based; (5) a short Prolegomena to the Epigrams. Next 
comes an admirable collection of ninety testimonia de Callimachi vita et scriptis. 
These of course are not new, but the bibliographical notes add considerably 
to the value of the list. 

Pp. 1-99 contain the text of the Hymns, of the Diegeseis on the two first and 
the Scholia on all six, and finally of the Epigrams. Pf. prints sixty-three of the 
last, but brackets three as spurious, including the famous plaint to Conopion, 
the only evidence for C.’s attachment to a mistress. Pf.’s editing of these texts 
exhibits the highest standards of modern scholarship. In particular his setting 
out of the Scholia is far superior to Schneider’s. In editing the Hymns and 
Epigrams he presents text, testimonia, and apparatus criticus, but omits the 
explanatory notes which accompanied the Fragments. It is easy to under- 
stand the reasons for this omission, but the question remains whether the space 
available has been satisfactorily divided between the testimonia and apparatus. 
By a reduction of the former, especially as regards verbatim quotation, more 
room could have been found in the apparatus for suggestions by earlier 
scholars. Pf., whose citation of the manuscripts and papyri leaves nothing to 
be desired, mentions relatively few of these and for the rest refers the reader 
to Schneider. The student who wishes to avoid wasting his time on proposing 
remedies already proposed must in fact have Schneider at hand. In the latter’s 
apparatus and excursuses he will find a good many emendations which at the 
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very least deserved to be mentioned by Pf. Thus at H. i. 12 Pf. keeps pw of 
the manuscripts. Bentley and Schneider read oi, since émpioyeoOa elsewhere 
always takes the dative and there is evidence in other authors for confusion 
between the two words; see Schneider’s note and add Theocr. 2. 138. At ii. 
106 od té0a (Meineke) and ody dca (Reiske) are not recorded. How does Pf. 
understand ov5’ doa? At iv. 41 amé€ AvOao (Schneider) certainly deserves 
mention (cf. fr. 703) even though dzéx is a dubious form. At vi. 57 Bergk’s 
correction yeivaro 8’ ad devs, not mentioned by Pf., appears to me unavoidable. 
At vi. 120, y@s ai tov KdAabov AevKdrpixes immor dyovr., the separation of the 
article from its adjective and noun seems too harsh even for C. Either yas of 
(Bergk) or xw&s ai (Meineke) should be read. At £p. v. 6 it is surprising that 
Pf. does not record Schneider’s correction of zocow tv’ to rocaiv—id’. This 
combined with as tw&pyw (Haupt) gives excellent sense and the parenthesis 
which Pf. himself thinks probable. At xxxi. 3 xexpnévos is very flat. Bentley’s 
correction to Keyapnuévos, adopted by Wilamowitz, is not mentioned by Pf. 
At xlvi. 7 Pf. obelizes x’ axaoras and in the app. crit. proposes xaxdoKas 
= prorsus tranquille. This will convince no one. Pf. has overlooked, it seems, 
the excellent suggestion of W. M. Edwards (C.R. lii (1938), 119) xaydoavras. 
It may be added that d¢edéa should then be taken with the participle as 
neuter plural used adverbially. 

Wilamowitz obelized only two passages in the Hymns, viz. iv. 181 and v. 93. 
In the former ¢dAayyas is now supported by the papyrus; in the latter Pf. 
is no doubt right in accepting Schneider’s suggestion. Pf. himself obelizes 
eleven passages. At iv. 41, 205, 249, 295 (but éxeiva: (Wilamowitz) deserves 
mention), and at vi. 129 I agree, and more doubtfully at iv. 1. Further it is 
clear that at iii. 121 ézi 5pdv must be obelized. I suspect a verb, e.g. émavoas 
(or better émaéas); cf. Jebb on Soph., El. 567, and for the sequence iv. 255 
and fr. 75, 20-21. In the next line Pf. obelizes uv and justly comments ‘nisi 
versus deest, uv corruptum’. Perhaps read dAAd tw’ ets ddikwv EBades moAw 
= ‘you shot <your arrow) into a certain city of wrongdoers’. For the order 
cf. Ep. xli. 3. At iv. 11 I see no reason to obelize ofd 6’. For the use cf. Europa, 
104. On the other hand, azpozos in this line is surely corrupt and Blomfield’s 
arpodos deserves serious consideration. In the next line Kai is postpositum and 
a comma should therefore be placed after aAumAné. At vi. 25 Pf. obelizes tiv 
8° adrG and mentions three conjectures, all of which eliminate riv, but the 
word seems possible despite reference to the goddess in the third person in 
17-23 and again in 29 ff., provided that it is accompanied by a vocative. 
I suggest tiv 8’, ‘Ayvd, xaddv. The adjective is fairly common as a cult-title of 
Demeter. At vi. 132-3 Pf. obelizes «is and it is hard to choose between the 
corrections afs and ai (I prefer the former = ravrais ai). Even with one of these 
changes the emphasis in the sentence seems wrong. The scholia paraphrase 
rais €\Bovaas Kai Tais 7) EADovaas icov pwabdv Sacer 7) Anunryp. This suggests 
rais 5” (or better rais) ica Anas | Suicet wav’ emipeota Kai als mori vaov ixwvrat. 
ioa xai would have the meaning aeque ac. 

Most of the improvements in Pf.’s text are of course due to the papyri. 
Such cases are numerous enough to shake very seriously one’s faith in the 
manuscripts. Pf.’s own most striking contribution is at iv. 287, where he con- 
vincingly reads “Ipuov dorv = ‘the town of ’Jpa’. In a few places he seems un- 
duly conservative. Thus at i. 79-80, though he rightly reads ode in 80 from 
the papyrus, he leaves 79 untouched. But there is no logic in ‘Kings depend 
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on Zeus, since nothing is more divine than Zeus’ kings’, and the double geni- 
tive is awkward. Pf. mentions none of the numerous conjectures and certainly 
they are not plausible. Perhaps read ‘ ex 5€ Aids Baordijes ’- Gri Atos oddev 
avdxrwy xr. For the meaning of éms cf. Pindar, P. 8. 71 and for the dative 
with long iota O. 2. 6. At iv. 195 Pf. reads 77 of the manuscripts against 
xei of the papyrus, but the latter (= éxeice) is better, since at 163 77 pe Téxous 
= ‘give birth to me in that place’, while here the required sense is ‘carry me 
to that place’. At iv. 246 Pf. keeps the reading of the manuscripts réoca deot 
(= dca dv Séor). Though possible, this seems harsh. réc0a 5€w (Reiske) is no 
better. Perhaps read récca Sedv = xairep Séov rocabra péelew. On the other 
hand, at iv. 179, if, as Pf. plausibly suggests, 177 a and 6 refer to the boys 
returning to Delphi from Tempe and the sense is ‘they wonder how much the 
. .. are narrowed’, why not keep the indicative oreivovra: of the manuscripts ? 
Incidentally in 178 ‘H¢aiorow, read doubtfully by Lobel and adopted by Pf. 
is, as he admits, unconvincing. Perhaps read kai ‘YAaiOovo ddpayyes. At v. 17 
instead of dupa 76 THvas a late manuscript reads évdupa 7. 7., which Pf. sug- 
gests may be a gloss on éupa (Aeolic for efua). This is surely a will 0’ the wisp. 
The goddesses appeared naked before Paris. 6uya here, as not uncommonly, 
means simply ‘face’. 

Finally Ep. ixi, 1-2. Here in my opinion Pf. is right in defending érz zrovAvs 
against previous editors, but wrong in obelizing odx. I should punctuate thus: 
Aine—xai od yap &ie—Mevéxpares, odx €r trovAds | Hoa: = ‘Menecrates of 
Aenus—for you too lie here—you were not <after all) still vigorous’. The 
opening resembles that of Ep. iv. C. imagines himself entering a cemetery and 
finding the tomb of M. For the bare imperfect with the sense of the imperf. 
with apa cf. Gow on Theocr. 5. 79. 

Pp. 100-25 contain extensive and valuable addenda and corrigenda to vol. i 
and a few to vol. ii. Among the former notice must be drawn to the new 
commentary on the Prologue to the Aetia under 1a and 2a; to the new and 
interesting Aetion of Leucadian Artemis under 31 b-e (fr. 605 clearly belongs 
here) ; to the new commentary on the Coma under 110; and to Friichtel’s 
illustration of Iambus 2 from Philo under 192. At fr. 186, 15 I would now 
insert fr. 631 and read, for example ----- ] ors dnyod [re] peA[iopara pndéror’} 
exdovs | oduBadov addeiov. At fr. 229, 7-8 I suggest 76 5€ mpds rexovons | afp’ 
avayeis €]s Aamifny a[---]- 8’[€A]xes. Fr. 177, 19 should be completed to 
Odvardvie xad[eooe = ad mortem invitavit. The parody of the Homeric phrase suits 
this poem. But of emending the Fragments there is no end. 

The last but not least valuable part of the book consists of the two indexes, 
one rerum notabilium and one vocabulorum. The latter, which must represent an 
immense amount of work on the part of its compilers, the editor and Miss 
Hereward, is a boon beyond price. 

I have observed few misprints of any importance. There are certainly more 
slips in Latinity than one would have expected, but these nowhere obscure 
the meaning. To sum up, these two volumes provide the definitive edition so 
long awaited. All honour to their author! 


Exeter College, Oxford E. A. BARBER 
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NICANDER 


Nicander: The Poems and Poetical Fragments. Edited with a translation 
by A. S. F. Gow and A. F. ScHo.rietp. Pp. xii+-247. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1953. Cloth, gos. net. 


ScHotars who have had occasion to try to understand Nicander have hitherto 
had little assistance in their unpleasant task. The text has not been edited 
since Otto Schneider’s Nicandrea appeared in 1856; and this scholar’s work 
upon Nicander can hardly be considered equal to his work upon Callimachus. 
J. G. Schneider’s commentaries on the Alexipharmaca and Theriaca, the only 
ones that are of much use, appeared in 1792 and 1816 respectively ; and the 
only helpful translation, by Max Brenning, is inconveniently spread over the 
numbers of the Allgemeine Medicinische Central-Zeitung for 1904. Mr. Gow has 
already shown (in his Nicandrea, in C.Q. vol. i (N.S.), 1951, pp. 95 ff.) that the 
lexica offer very inadequate aid to the student of Nicander. The reasons for 
this neglect are obvious. Wilamowitz has well expressed them: ‘ist schon der 
Stoff der beiden pharmakologischen Lehrgedichte héchst unerfreulich . . ., so 
steigert sich der Widerwille durch die Diktion, die durch Glossen und technische 
Worter kaum verstandlich, von Vulgarismen voll ist’ (Hellenistische Dichtung, 
i, p. 226). The extreme difficulty of the language makes severe demands upon 
an editor’s scholarship; the recondite nature of the subject-matter renders 
him dependent upon the help of experts in several different sciences ; and the 
extreme dryness of the work makes it difficult for him to persevere. 

The present editors make no claim to present a definitive edition of Nicander. 
Their aim is ‘to provide would-be readers with a text, and with first-aid in 
reading it’; but they do not claim to provide more than first-aid (preface, 
p. xi). No sensible reader will complain of this. Even the provision of first-aid 
must have cost enormous labour of the dullest kind; the editors’ valuable time 
is better spent on more rewarding work ; and the limited task which they have 
undertaken has been executed in a manner which deserves the heartiest 
gratitude and admiration. 

In the introduction Mr. Gow deals with the details recorded of the lives 
of the poets called Nicander, the manuscripts, and the history of Nicandrean 
studies and Mr. Scholfield with the botanical and zoological subject-matter 
of the poems. There follows a text and translation of the Theriaca and Alext- 
pharmaca, followed by the poetical fragments; Mr. Gow takes chief responsi- 
bility for the text and Mr. Scholfield for the translation. Next come some brief 
exegetical notes, which for the most part discuss the text, explain mythological 
allusions, or offer botanical or zoological identifications ; the reader may regret, 
but cannot complain of, the lack of linguistic and metrical commentary. In 
the first appendix Mr. Gow deals with the botanical illustrations in cod. Pari- 
sinus suppl. 247 (J7): in two more Mr. Scholfield enumerates the weights and 
measures used by the poet together with their modern values and supplies 
a bibliography of modern Nicander-literature. There is an index to the fauna 
and flora referred to in the text and two others, one Greek and one English, 
to the introduction and the notes. 

The present editors admit the general superiority of the readings of IT to 
those of the archetype of the common class of manuscripts (2), but they con- 
cede distinctly more to 2 than Schneider did. While they renounce the difficult 
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task of drawing up a stemma, they advance some way beyond Schneider in eluci- 
dating the relationships between the manuscripts of the common class, and in 
consequence are able to present us with a much tidier apparatus criticus than 
his. Schneider divided his twelve principal manuscripts of the common class 
into three groups: a good group (G and M), a bad group (ABHPV), and a 
group whose members followed now the good and now the bad. In the good 
group, G and M retain their place; but the new editors show that V and R, 
classed by Schneider with the bad and the intermediate group respectively 
and despised by him, belong rather in the company of G and M and have 
more value than Schneider would allow. In the second group, the dropping 
of A and H leaves only B and P and in the third the dropping of L and P 
leaves only K and V, so that the manuscripts of the common class made use of 
are reduced from twelve to eight. P. Oxy. 2221, which contains a fragmentary 
commentary on Th. 377-95 with substantial remains of these lines in the 
lemmata, is valuable in several places. 

Mr. Gow is characteristically cautious in his handling of the text. Most 
readers will find places where they feel that emendation should have been 
resorted to. Yet in few of these places can an overwhelmingly probable 
emendation be suggested ; and Mr. Gow has made a fair number of changes 
in Schneider’s text, almost all of which seem likely to be generally accepted. 
New conjectures worth noting (I omit minutiae) will be found at Th. 104, 156, 
162, 207, 219, 342 (in the apparatus), 569, 576, 628, 642, 927, 944, Al. 25 (in 
the apparatus), 99, 212 (in the apparatus), 278, 296, 420, 423, 454, 479, 617, 
Fr. 18, 2, Fr. 22, Fr. 70, 2, Fr. 74, 40, ib. 64; new transpositions are made at 
Th. 586, Al. 455, 573-7; lacunae are postulated at Fr. 74, 51, ib. 54, Fr. 78, 2 
and the presence of another is suggested, very plausibly, at Th. 837. 

At Th. 286 it is hard to believe in icdfowou with the genitive; should we 
read iyve.? At Th. 562 I doubt the necessity of reading Baas: xdyas in the 
sense of ‘pound up’ or ‘bray in a mortar’ seems to fit the sense. Mr. Gow 
follows Bentley in bracketing Th. 742; but the locus classicus for AvKoo7ds, Plut. 
Qu. Symp. ii. 8, p. 641 F, which he does not mention in his note, explains the 
word in a manner which may account for its use here. At Th. 823 opupvains 
5’ xmayAov seems hard to parallel ; should the genitive be altered to a nomina- 
tive? Th. 867: is dvins a misprint for avins? Al. 127: the intransitive use of 
Starsaipovar is a strange one, and I wonder if déAAas should not be changed 
to the nominative; I7’s mvofjo. (which Mr. Gow has in the text) could then 
originate from a gloss on an already corrupt déAAas. Al. 361: the lectio diffi- 
cilior xyaréovra seems to me preferable. Fr. 68, 8; Meineke’s éxdaivuao is not 
elsewhere attested, and e€aivvao is one possibility. Fr. 74, 34: should not vnAetnv 
be oxytone? zrerpyjeis at Al. 390 should be added to Mr. Gow’s list of adjectives 
in -ets restricted by Nicander to two terminations at C.Q. loc. cit., p. 7; and 
lexicographers should take note of the two-termination use of opvyepds (Al. 
419), the perfect 5¢5nev meaning ‘is bound’ (Al. 436), @eppia (plausibly con- 
jectured by Wilamowitz) at Fr. 74, 69, and évrpazéas (ib. 71). 

The editors are very modest in their claims for the translation ; they recog- 
nize that the number of places where more than one opinion may be held with 
reason is very great. I have discovered a number of places where the version 
seems to me questionable; but most of these are of small importance. At the 
risk of seeming trivial, I mention some. Th. 156: ‘wriggling in the sand’ over- 
translates dudBow puyévres. 216: I take the sense to be ‘Asis breeds snakes 
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a fathom long, yes, and breeds them in great numbers’. 266: would not 
‘clumsily rolls upon his central coil’ give the sense better? 327: axpofev may 
mean ‘at the tip’. 419: surely dfvs goes with aAe’s and may be made to do so 
by putting a comma at the end of |. 418 instead of after des and postulating 
a delayed 5€ (pace Gow, C.Q., loc. cit., p. 115). 565: I doubt the scholiast’s 
explanation of xdoropos ovAodv dpyw as meaning ‘the testicle which is fatal to 
the beaver’ (because it is hunted for its sake). Probably the epithet refers to 
the smell (cf. 442). 614: 0¢uv dvipv means not ‘authority over men’, but 
‘an institution among men’. 730: Sewdv d€ Peper Kai emi xpoi vixpa | dvrwa 
yuudon is rendered ‘even on his flesh the victim of this spider carries a terrible 
wound’ ; but it seems preferable to take the subject of ¢épe: to be the spider, 
and to supply from the relative clause not a nominative but a dative that 
serves as indirect object. 791-2: does the translation make it clear that the 
sense is that the rock-haunting crabs, when they come inland, beget the other 
kind of crab which is being described? Al. 79-80, 281: what is ‘the furrow of 
the tongue’? The suggestion quoted in the note on p. 192 seems preferable. 
82: aBAeués is now rendered ‘severe’; so I presume Mr. Gow has now given 
up his earlier view (C.Q., loc. cit., p. 97) that this word means ‘ineffective’, and 
that the poet is talking of a retching which does not result in the sufferer’s 
throwing up the poison. 117: the translation does not make it clear that Bapos 
refers, as often, to smell and not to weight. 461: does not zo7r@ refer to the 
poppy-juice the man has drunk? 510: émeveiuaro does not quite mean ‘swal- 
lowed’. 539: mupds . . . Avywds does not mean “a fierce flame’. 582: are the 
genitives dwrds and OnAvrépyns governed by oxdpov, or by yuiov? 

Much of the value of this excellent book must lie in its contribution to the 
identification of the kinds of beasts and plants mentioned by Nicander. Of 
this I have no right to judge; but it is clear that much valuable material has 
been collected by the editors and the many experts who have helped them. 
Every scholar can draw satisfaction from the thought that now for another 
century no one need be troubled with editing Nicander. Seldom can worse 
poetry have occasioned better scholarship ; and the format of the book, closely 
resembling that of Mr. Gow’s Theocritus, is worthy of the editing. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford HUGH LLOYD-JONES 


HERODOTUS 


Joun L. Myres: Herodotus, Father of History. Pp. viilit+-315; 25 maps 
and diagrams. Oxford: Clarendon ‘Press, 1953. Cloth, 3os. net. 


Tuis book is one of the fruits of a long life, devoted among many other things 
to the study and teaching of Herodotus. Its professed aim is to rediscover ‘the 
Father of History’ and vindicate his claim to that honourable title. As a book 
it shares, fittingly, some of the characteristics of its great subject. dd¢eiAw 
Adyew 7a Aeyopeva, its author might say, eiPeoBai ye pev od ravrdraow ddeidw. 
Those who like to have the solutions to their historical problems cut and dried 
in neat little bundles, may find it a disappointing book. But those to whom 
historical imagination appears the prime requisite of an historian and who 
are prepared for an occasional suspension of disbelief in the interests of what 
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may prove a fruitful hypothetical reconstruction will find here many points of 
stimulation and aids to insight. 

The book falls into two main parts, the first devoted to a general appraise- 
ment of Herodotus as a writer of histories, the second to historical notes on 
his work. Chapter i deals with the life and travels of Herodotus, chapter ii 
with his critics from Thucydides to J. E. Powell. Though too Herodotean to 
dogmatize, Myres leans to the view ‘that Herodotus began as an observer and 
inquirer on the lines laid down by the “physical” philosophers of Ionia, and 
only later conceived the project of a history of the national struggle and in- 
corporated in it the collections—and perhaps the writings—of earlier years’ 
(p. 9). He is attracted by Powell’s theory that the work as we have it was 
completed and published early in the Peloponnesian war, partly as a vindica- 
tion of Athens. 

There follows a chapter on “The World of Herodotus’ which falls into two 
parts, the first an intricate and fascinating reconstruction of what geography 
meant to him, illustrated by eight hypothetical maps, the second an examina- 
tion of some of the general historical concepts employed by him with many 
fruitful linguistic parallels. 

Chapter iv, entitled “The Father of History’, is the kernel of the first half 
of the book. Its main thesis is that the work is constructed throughout on 
definite and discoverable artistic principles. ‘What has seemed to many critics 
of Herodotus to be irrelevant is revealed by closer study of the subject-matter 
and clearer appreciation of his constructive skill to be deliberate and experi- 
mental, and to mark a turning point in Greek prose literature’ (p. 64). The 
key to these artistic principles is to be found in the intimate connexion in the 
early development of the arts in Greece between the forms of the visual arts 
and those of literature. “This pedimental structure, deep-seated and all- 
embracing though it is, has escaped the notice even of the literary critics, 
probably because the literary skill of Herodotus has so completely united the 
substance of history with its form. It is rather a habit of mind than an artifice 
or memoria technica. He was seeking for causes, for significance and values, and 
it was as natural to him to group his characters and incidents in this way as 
to a contemporary sculptor or painter’ (p. 86). At this point the ‘cut and 
dried’ school of critics will probably ask what has been the effect of the adop- 
tion of this subjective artistic canon on the objective presentation of fact. It is 
a pertinent question and a sober and dispassionate discussion of it would have 
been welcome, even perhaps at the expense of the very full analysis of the 
structure of the Histories which occupies chapter v. 

The second, and to me at least the more rewarding, part of the book is a 
series of discussions on some of the historical issues raised by the Histories. 
What gives these discussions a quite unique value is the author’s easy familiarity 
with the whole terrain covered by Herodotus’ work, happily mated with a gift 
for clear and graphic description. There is not one of the topographical prob- 
lems which arise, from the Marathon campaign through the advances of Xerxes 
down to the battle of Mycale, on which fresh light is not shed and new possi- 
bilities opened up. I would single out among many excellences two in particular, 
the masterly analysis of the construction of the Hellespont bridges on pp. 220 ff. 
and the admirable exposition of the Salamis battle on pp. 261 ff. The latter is 
clarified by five maps and an air-view from over Phalerum Bay, and one 
derives from the whole an intelligible picture of the course of the battle, in 
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which all the evidence has been sifted and weighed and no violence done to 
any part of it. Particularly illuminating is the recognition of the importance 
of signals in such a battle. Thus the mysterious row-boat which in viii. 94 
turned back the Corinthian squadron as it was sailing into Eleusis Bay (pre- 
sumably to meet the Egyptians rounding Salamis island) is plausibly explained 
as a signal-unit transmitting a signal, to the effect that there was no longer 
any danger at the back-way, from a watcher on the sky-line of Salamis who 
could see what was going on round Psyttaleia and in the open gulf between 
Aegina and Megara. Similarly the ‘vision of a woman’ in viii. 84. was perhaps 
a woman placed on the point of Cynosura to signal by a shout to the rear 
squadrons when to stop going astern into the bay. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory of these studies is that dealing with Thermo- 
pylae and Artemisium. The topographical identification of the Anopaea path 
is persuasive, but on the Greek strategy Myres is unusually dogmatic, regarding 
Leonidas’ decision to hold Thermopylae at all as a basic error springing from 
an overestimate of the facilities for defence and an underestimate of Persian 
efficiency. He ignores alternative explanations such as those of Munro in c. ix 
of C.A.H. iv or Last in C.R. lvii, pp. 63 ff., which make the stand of Leonidas 
the acceptance of a reasonable risk for an intelligible purpose. 

The very existence of these discussions, quite apart from the specific argu- 
ments they contain, is a striking testimony to the often disparaged merits of 
Herodotus as a military historian. We have only to reflect how barren any 
similar discussion would be on the military narratives of a Diodorus, a Tacitus, 
even a Gibbon to be amazed at the union of broad grasp and attention to 
detail which thus emerges at the very threshold of historical writing. 

Myres’s treatment of the relatively few constitutional problems raised by 
Herodotus, such as the voting rights of the Spartan kings, the reforms of 
Cleisthenes, Themistocles’ archonship, the position of Callimachus and his 
relation to Miltiades at Marathon, is always suggestive, though on some of 
these points we should have been glad of a fuller and more explicit discussion. 
The same is perhaps true of the more general issues of internal and inter-state 
politics which arise incidentally in Herodotus’ narrative. But a fuller treatment 
of these would have involved a much greater detachment from the work of 
Herodotus than Myres has adopted, in other words a different book. This we 
would not wish for. The merit of the book we have lies in the close imaginative 
identification of the mind of the author with that of his subject. 

There is a useful table of text-references to Herodotus. A few slips may be 
worth noting. On p. 41, n. 1 the reference to the 7.H.S. should be Ixxiii. 104. 
On p. 84, 1. 12 the reference should be to p. 181. On p. 153 the reference to 
Sudan Notes and Records should be xxviii and to 7.H.S. (forthcoming) should 
be 7.H.S. Ixxiii. 104. On p. 214 Aristides’ archonship is put in 479 instead 
of 489 B.c. 

Merton College, Oxford A. R. W. HARRISON 


PURITY AND IMPURITY 


Louis Mout:inter: Le pur et l’impur dans la pensée des Grecs. Pp. 449. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1952. Paper, 1800 fr. 
Herz is a book of nearly 450 pages entirely devoted to elucidating the Greek 
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conceptions of purity and its opposite, the ideas underlying such words as 
Kabapds, axnparos, Govos, ayvds, piapds, evayns, placpa, pvoos, Adua, etc., and 
the significance of rites commonly regarded as purificatory. Since it is packed 
with matter, and (so far as ancient sources are concerned) fully documented, 
it will obviously be a most useful reference book on the subject. It has two 
indexes, one confined to Greek words ‘dont l’étude sert 4 comprendre ce que 
sont le Pur et l’Impur’, and another of the ‘principal’ ancient texts discussed. 
These are supplemented by an analytical table of contents. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering the length and character of the work, it is a great pity that no general 
index was included. How is one to find again the references to the author’s 
sceptical remarks on purification by air, to the discussion of pig-sacrifices or 
the significance of figs, to thronismos, to purity of yvwn and of vods, or hundreds 
of other interesting points scattered through the book? How is one to look up 
conveniently his criticisms of another scholar? 

Critical he is, and exceedingly cautious in coming to any positive conclusions. 

It would be difficult to find a book in which so many sentences begin with 
‘Mais’—sometimes two consecutively, so that the original qualification is re- 
qualified. This sceptical outlook leads him occasionally to the other extreme, 
a negative dogmatism. For instance, he writes of the prohibition of burial in 
woollen garments mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 81): ‘Il n’est question chez 
lui ni de purification, ni de l’Ame, mais d’un précepte vestimentaire.’ How does 
he know that the ‘précepte vestimentaire’ had no purificatory intention? On 
the same page (345) he says that the Orphic Adyos about the soul quoted by 
Aristotle, De An. 410 28 ‘ne parle nullement d’une purification’, and infers 
that when Plato speaks of a Adyos concerned with the xd@apois of the soul, 
‘les deux philosophes se référent a des traditions différentes’. Here again, to 
assert the opposite might indeed be rash, but how does the author know that the 
Adyos to which Aristotle so briefly refers contained no reference to purification ? 
He is right to insist that the nature of the evidence often demands suspension 
of judgement, but that is not what we are offered here. 

Although adopting a highly critical attitude towards a number of scholars, 
Moulinier is on the whole perhaps too sparing of references to modern work. 
Examples: a brief discussion of the meaning of dyiyns as applied to vois by 
Anaxagoras has no reference at all to other opinions, one of the chronology 
of the Cylon affair and Epimenides has none to Adcock’s note in C.A.H. iv. 
661 f. Much is said about the existence or otherwise of ‘Orphism’, but without 
mention of the writings of either Linforth or the present reviewer, or indeed 
anyone else except Boyancé. His conclusions here have some resemblance to 
Linforth’s: ‘I] n’existe rien d’autre, en fait d’Orphisme, que les misérables 
professionels de l’initiation dont parlent Platon et Théophraste et les poémes 
que, dés le sixiéme siécle, on attribuait 4 Orphée. . . . Aucune des régles que 
nous avons étudiées n’était strictement orphique. Orphée est un grand exemple 
lointain. II est le patron mythique de tous les mystéres, l’auteur de toutes les 
initiations les plus saintes. L’Orphisme est l’ensemble des mystéres grecs.’ It is 
by no means an unreasonable view. But since others exist, one would like, 
in a work of these dimensions, to see them mentioned and countered. 

Many good points are made in the course of the work, a keynote of which is 
to insist ‘combien il est nécessaire de ne pas confondre les époques et les 
documents’. The following remarks also illustrate the merits of its approach: 
‘Un méme rite peut correspondre a des intentions fort diverses, parfois suc- 
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cessives, parfois contradictoires’ (p. 143). And on the same page: ‘La forme 
d’un rite, 4 elle seule, n’est pas intéressante: c’est intention qu’elle exprime, 
que nous voulons connaitre.’ 

On this question of the relations between a rite and its significance, on the 
importance of discovering the latter and the difficulties in the way of doing 
so, Moulinier has many interesting things to say. He is also right to insist that 
Greek ideas on what constitutes impurity are infinitely complex. Historically, 
he sees the same rites which in Homer have no purificatory significance re- 
tained up to the fourth and fifth centuries but gradually ‘invaded’ by the ideas 
of impurity and its cleansing. In general, he insists that Greek notions of im- 
purity have their origin in simple physical dirtiness. If a murderer must cleanse 
himself, that is because he has actual blood on his hands, a dirty and unpleasant 
thing which gods as well as men dislike. Later the idea was extended and 
spiritualized, and the state of ‘impurity’ outlasted the actual physical pollu- 
tion ; but it is important to distinguish Greek from other, especially Hebraic, 
conceptions. ‘Méme a notre insu nous risquons de trop nous souvenir de la 
Bible: au cinquiéme et au quatriéme siécles hélleniques aucun document ne 
prouve que I’on ait cru a l’existence d’animaux impurs, a l’impurité de l’acte 
conjugal, 4 la souillure mensuelle de la femme, a l’impurité des rapports avec 
les dieux barbares, ou au caractére héréditaire de telle ou telle souillure’ 
(p. 423). 

Attention is concentrated on the fourth and fifth centuries. After an initial 
chapter on earlier conceptions (‘Les Origines’), we have one on rites, one on 
the meanings and ‘intentions’ of words, one on the appeal to the gods, and 
one on Plato, with a final note on purification of the passions in Aristotle. 
The developments of the idea of purity in Plato’s thought are analysed at 
length, and although this chapter contains much of interest on a topic of great 
importance, some of what it says is a little obvious and it might have been 
more readable, and lost little, had it been shortened. It also gives the im- 
pression that Wilamowitz is the only major scholar who has written about 
Plato. However, like the other chapters, it is fully documented from the ancient 
texts, and the economy in reference to modern scholarship has certain ad- 
vantages and is no doubt intentional. 

In short, this is a remarkably detailed study by a scholar with a highly 


developed critical sense. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge W. K. C. GUTHRIE 


THE ORIGINS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


F. M. Cornrorp: Principium Sapientiae. A Study of the Origins of Greek 
Philosophical Thought. Pp. vii+270. Cambridge: University Press, 
1952. Cloth, 25s. net. 


Tuts book, which Cornford left unfinished, shows all the fertility of mind and 
grace of exposition for which his other works are deservedly esteemed. Its first 
thesis was already argued in 7.H.S. of Nov. 1942: Greek natural philosophy 
was not ‘scientific’. Not only experiment but observation was absent from the 
work of, for example, Anaximenes, who never tested by inspection his theory 
that ice is denser than water, and that of Empedocles, who ought to have made 
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the experiment of taking a bath, to see if we really do respire through the pores 
of the chest. Such thinkers relied, either tacitly or (like Heraclitus) openly, on 
the claim to exceptional powers of ‘inspiration’ or ‘intuition’, which (they 
thought) enabled them to lay hold of comprehensive truths without attempting 
to supply detailed evidence. Nor did the Baconian ideals of utility and in- 
dustrial progress occur to them; if ‘science’ means the conquest of nature by 
technology, Greek philosophy cannot be called scientific. Cornford reserves 
that adjective for the medical writers who proceeded ‘empirically’ and made 
no pretence to ‘prophetic insight’. What the Ionians and their successors pro- 
duced was ‘a dogmatic structure based on a priori premises’ and guaranteed 
by nothing save the philosopher’s confidence in his own superhuman endow- 
ments. 

This account is much nearer the truth than the opposing interpretations 
which Cornford had in mind. But something is lacking. Cornford does seem 
to admit briefly that these ‘structures’ showed a praiseworthy effort towards 
internal consistency, though this passage (p. 159) is marred by a manifest 
mistake regarding the methods of medieval philosophers. Consistency, at which 
even Hesiod seems to aim, marks an advance upon the ways of purely mytho- 
poeic thinking (if there is such a thing), and to that extent the cosmologists 
are to be commended, in spite of the persistence of arbitrary, pictorial, and 
even mythical features in their work. But the question whether their ‘a priori 
premises’ were purely arbitrary or had some foundation in the nature of things 
does not receive a satisfactory answer. Cornford concedes that they could on 
occasion ‘draw a clear-sighted inference from familiar experience’. But his 
general view is that Greek speculation on nature was never in any degree ‘a 
free construction of the intellect reasoning from direct observation’. This 
emerges clearly from his treatment of Epicureanism as the inevitable outcome 
of the Ionian ‘dogmatic’ tradition. But if Epicureanism was mere wishful 
thinking devoid of valid external reference, it by no means follows that the 
postulate of a rational world-order, made by earlier thinkers, was unjustified 
by the evidence available either then or now. No doubt, in view of current 
errors, it was desirable to show that Epicurus was no scientist. He despised 
mathematics, and made the groundless assumption that ‘the universe must 
be so constituted as not to disturb his peace of mind’. He reduced cognition 
to the mere passive reception of images, but inconsistently relied, for his basic 
doctrines, on an activity of mind (resembling the ‘genuine insight’ of Demo- 
critus)—its power to ‘project itself’. Perhaps it was only because he was 
engaged in an argumentum ad hominem that Cornford invites us to infer that the 
exercise of ‘the powers of the mind’ on the part of all the other ‘dogmatists’, 
from Thales to Plato, was as irrational and anti-evidential as the system of 
Epicurus, among whose motives disinterested curiosity is not easy to find. 

It would seem that the distinction between empiricism and what Cornford 
calls ‘inspiration’ has been far too sharply made. Even the empiricist must 
transcend his data, necessarily limited as they are, every time he makes a 
statement which claims universal validity. The mere multiplication of records 
—what Flexner called ‘too many experiments and too little thinking’—contri- 
butes nothing to science, unless someone courageously tries to make sense of 
the phenomena by taking the mental leap from particular to general. As 
Heraclitus saw, polymathy is no substitute for ‘nous’; and the Greeks were 
right in stressing the need for ‘nous’, whether it be called ‘inspiration’ or by 
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any other name, even when their attitude towards the data was too optimistic, 
and the leap too hastily taken. The first presupposition of all science is that 
the world is intelligible, and that the human mind is capable in its degree 
of reading in (not necessarily into) it patterns and principles which are really 
operative there. It seems incontestable that it was the Greeks who established 
this genuinely scientific attitude, and that its postulates were no merely sub- 
jective constructions. That their contribution belonged to the side of mind 
rather than that of matter, of thought rather than things, made it all the more 
indispensable, though of course both sides have their importance. Their habit 
of ascribing to divine aid so much of their ‘inspired guess-work’ does not 
diminish the validity of the principles on which in fact it rested. Moreover, it 
is not quite true that their perception of a world-order was in no sense ‘derived 
from observation’. The Ionians did sometimes appeal to sense-experience ; 
and there is the well-known statement of Plato (Jim. 47) that if we had not 
seen certain recurrent phenomena of nature, we should never have thought of 
time and number, and so been led through mathematics to philosophy. But 
the Greek achievement in the fundamental science of mathematics is hardly 
mentioned, and nowhere evaluated, in this book. 

The claim to have access to a store of latent knowledge is found by Cornford 
not only in those philosophers who did, and those who did not, use the language 
of poetic inspiration, but also in Plato’s doctrine of anamnesis. Reflection on 
sense-impressions has its importance in Plato’s theory of knowledge ; but Corn- 
ford prefers to stress the passages where the senses appear as a hindrance to 
thought. Then, appealing to Symp. and Phaedr., he represents Plato as identify- 
ing the ‘inspiration’ of the philosopher with that of the poet and the prophet. 
This appears to be a serious error; Plato is in fact concerned to distinguish 
the ‘inspiration’ of the philosopher, as sui generis, from all other varieties. He 
nowhere suggests that the ‘madness’ of poet and prophet enables them to rival 
the philosopher by making a raid on the Absolute. Again, Cornford supposes 
that Homer and Hesiod ‘would have accepted the whole theory’, found in 
Ion, ‘that poets work not by art but by divine possession’. That Homer, Hesiod, 
Pindar, and the rest regarded themselves as mindless mouthpieces of spirits 
not their own, speaking, in Hobbes’s phrase, ‘by inspiration like a bagpipe’, 
is not in accordance with the evidence. Here Cornford has blurred some very 
necessary distinctions between different types of inspiration. The divine aid 
acknowledged by both poets and philosophers (including Plato) was nothing 
so mediumistic as ‘possession’, but belongs to a different order of thought. 
One wonders why Cornford felt it necessary to inflate the evidence for his 
theory that Greek philosophy was consciously connected with shamanism, 
and that it derived the authoritative tone of its ‘oracles’ directly from its 
orgiastic ancestry. . 

The theory itself is stated in an exaggerated form. It would have suffice 
to show that prophet, poet, and sage were ‘originally united in a single figure’. 
Vestiges of shamanism cannot in any case be the full explanation of the dog- 
matic tone which Cornford stresses. Even the modern experimentalists are apt, 
like the early Greeks, to treat their flashes of intuition not as hypotheses but 
as assured truths. Cornford himself finds dogmatism in Hippocrates, the critic 
of Anaximander’s a priort procedure. The doctrine of the four humours owed 
as much or as little to observed facts as Empedocles’ doctrine of the four 
elements. Though Alcmaeon may be regarded (with Cornford) as the founder 
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of ‘empiricism’, yet Empedocles, himself a physician and ‘the successor of 
Alcmaeon in the western school of medicine’, is classed by Cornford among 
the dogmatists. Thus do the lines cross. And Xenophanes, the champion of 
research, ‘sets up his own claim to prophetic insight’. Obviously it is not only 
shamans and their spiritual descendants who are apt to express themselves 
with some confidence. And the dogmatic tone of the Greeks, however in- 
defensible it may at times seem, ought not to be allowed to obscure the measure 
of success with which Greek philosophy of historic times contrived to rise 
superior to its putative origins. 

The chapters on the growing differentiation of the three types, and on their 
disagreements, deal with fairly familiar matter, such as the criticism of anthro- 
pomorphism, Diopeithes’ decree, and the position of Socrates. The last hundred 
pages elaborate the theory, already published in The Umwritten Philosophy, that 
Hesiod’s cosmogony derives from oriental creation-myths which originated in 
ritual hymns celebrating the magical powers of kingship. The resemblances 
between Anaximander and Hesiod illustrate the indebtedness of the Ionians 
to mythical, or pre-philosophic, speculation. All this is part of the wider 
question, on which Cornford scarcely touches, of the advances (and regres- 
sions) made by Greek thinkers, both in poetry and in philosophy (since poetry 
is not just inchoate philosophy), on the basis of the materials and attitudes 
presented by their predecessors. It is perhaps worth noting that in this part 
of the book no place seems left for the shaman, whose claims to special know- 
ledge, based on his visits, during artificially induced trances, to the spirit- 
world, bulked so large in Part I. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


C. J. DE Voce: Greek Philosophy. A collection of texts with notes and 
explanations. Vol. II: Aristotle, the Early Peripatetic School and the Early 
Academy. Pp. x+ 337. Leiden: Brill, 1953. Cloth, 12.50 g. 


THE second volume of this most useful work does not, as previously announced, 
bring the whole to a conclusion, the main hellenistic philosophies and the 
Neoplatonists being reserved for a third and final volume. The greater part 
of the present volume is naturally devoted to Aristotle. The method of classified 
excerpts is particularly appropriate in his case, and the treatment applied to 
Plato in the previous volume (reviewed in C.R. N.s. i (1951), 157) is here 
continued with considerable success, though not always I think quite so happily 
as in the earlier case. The first section is concerned with Aristotle’s life and 
the chronology of his writings. This latter consists essentially of a summary 
of Jaeger’s work followed by that of Nuyens, whose main conclusions as against 
Jaeger are accepted provisionally and with reservations. In fact the careful 
appraisal of Nuyens’s book is a definite contribution to the discussion of the 
problem of Aristotle’s development. Then come chapters on the Exoteric 
Writings, Logic, Philosophy of Nature, Metaphysics, Ethics, Politics, Psycho- 
logy, Rhetoric, and Poetics. The omission of a separate chapter on Biology 
was perhaps necessary on grounds of space, but some other omissions will be 
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regretted. A section on the nature of the Aristotelian treatises is surely an 
essential preliminary to any modern discussion of Aristotelianism. The treat- 
ment of the Classification of the Sciences and the distinction between Sewpnrixy, 
mpaxriuky, and mownrixy in § 432 is too brief and dogmatic, and conceals the 
fact that Aristotle either vacillated or changed his views on these questions. 
Apart from some general criticisms to be noted in a moment, the following 
points may be mentioned. The treatment of Logic, while ample in scope, is 
rather traditional and perhaps more use might have been made of the work 
of Bochenski and Lukasiewicz. The chapter on the Philosophy of Nature rests 
firmly on Mansion’s Introduction a la physique aristotélicienne. In particular, any 
unitary teleological direction for the universe is rejected, and, with some doubts, 
6 5é Oeds Kai 4 dors oddev dry wovobar is explained as a mere metaphor. On 
the other hand, the importance of the uncomfortable doctrine ofa large number 
of unmoved movers in Met. A. 8 is minimized, following Merlan in Traditio 
for 1946. 

But the most marked feature of the whole treatment of Aristotle seems to be 
this. While in general the necessity for a genetic approach to Aristotle is of 
course recognized by Professor de Vogel, this recognition has had very little 
influence on the presentation of the various branches of Aristotle’s teaching 
in the successive chapters of the book. What we are given is a purely systematic 
exposition of doctrines within a superficial genetic framework, and this I believe 
to be a definite weakness. Thus in the chapter on Nature, the De Caelo and 
De Gen. et Corr. are virtually not dealt with at all—the whole presentation comes 
from the Physics and the Metaphysics. The chapter on Sou! with one exception 
contains only extracts from the De Anima. The chapter on Ethics begins with 
a discussion of views on the authorship of the three extant treatises, and the 
Eudemian Ethics is accepted as genuine. But in the exposition of doctrines which 
follows only the Nicomachean Ethics is used and materials for studying changes 
in Aristotle’s views are not presented. Perhaps partly because of this limita- 
tion in the approach a number of fundamental problems hardly seem to receive 
sufficient attention, for example the relation between ¢pdvnais, copia, and 
Sewodrns, the function of vods in Ethics and the significance of the doctrine of 
the active and passive reason in the De Anima. In this connexion more use 
might have been made of the method so fruitfully employed in dealing with 
Plato, that of giving concise summaries of divergent modern interpretations. 
Sometimes an indication is needed of cases where the reading of the text is 
open to question. Thus in § 430, in the much discussed fr. 26 of the De Philo- 
sophia we are given Aristoteles . . . non dissentiens, without any indication that 
the non is a conjectural insertion not now usually made, and there is no men- 
tion of different readings in the definition of moral virtue in § 5715 (E.N. 
1107*1). 

The last part of the book comprises two substantial chapters covering the 
Peripatetics from Theophrastus to Aristo of Cos and the Early Academy from 
Speusippus to Crantor. Of these the last is likely to be particularly useful as 
bringing together much otherwise scattered material, and it includes passages 
from the Epinomis under the name of Philip of Opus. The section on Theo- 
phrastus might have said something about the doctrine of oixesérns and the 
bibliography might include Professor Brink’s article on Peripatos in Pauly— 
Wissowa, Supp. vii. It would have been interesting if some material had been 
given from early Peripatetic works included in the Aristotelian corpus which 
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cannot be assigned to particular authors, such as the Magna Moralia, and 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. 

But when all such wishes and complaints have been registered the fact 
remains that this is a most useful work. The English, which in the first volume 
was sometimes quaint though always intelligible, now seldom draws attention 
to itself. The book deserves to be widely used, not only in courses on Greek 
Philosophy, for which it is primarily intended, but by all those who are con- 
cerned with the further study of the problems raised and discussed in it, above 
all for the valuable comments and footnotes attached to particular passages. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 


GREEK POLITICAL THOUGHT 


T. A. Smncrair: A History of Greek Political Thought. Pp. viii+ 317. 
London: Routledge, 1952. Cloth, 255. net. 


ProFEssoR SINCLAIR stresses that his book ‘should be read with the ancient 
authorities at elbow’. That is to expect a considerable knowledge of Greek, 
and difficult Greek, in the reader, but it should not prevent the study of this 
work by a wider circle even of the Greekless. It is pointed out that there are 
few books that deal with the development of Greek political thought: one 
only is quoted by Sinclair as available in English: Ernest Barker’s Greek 
Political Theory: Plato and His Predecessors, covering a more restricted period. 
The lack is of general works (not Fachliteratur) born of a conviction that what 
the Greeks thought about man in society is of prime importance to others 
than specialists in philosophy. It happens that Greek Political Thought is un- 
commonly closely bound up with other aspects of philosophy which cannot be 
neglected, but can be overstressed. Two qualities are at once apparent in the 
present work. It avoids an undue emphasis of the abstract and metaphysical, 
and considers the Greeks and their ideas with impartiality and freedom from 
sentiment. 

Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle inevitably and rightly occupy the bulk of the 
book, but Sinclair properly stresses the importance of the ‘lesser folk’, despite 
all the difficulties which spring from inadequate material. One of the most 
valuable aspects of his work for the student is the collection of references to 
original authorities which follows most of the chapters and. draws attention 
here and there to some of the more recondite sources. The Greeks based their 
theory on their experience, and Sinclair adopts an historical treatment when- 
ever possible, demonstrates clearly how the great theorists spring from the 
practical deliberations of an earlier day, and stresses the practical importance 
of constitution-making from the colonizing period onwards, though this does 
not account altogether for the awareness of the Greeks in these matters. 
Professor Sinclair is not to be blamed if it is felt that the essential reasons for 
the Greek preoccupation with the affairs of the city-state remain obscure: 
‘faith in the value of the city-state’ does not explain it entirely. Certain of their 
blindnesses also go unexplained. Speaking of the fourth century Sinclair (117) 
observes: ‘. . . now, as never before since the time of Draco, political problems 
are seen also as social problems and the existence of poverty recognized as 
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a menace to society as well as a cause of misery.’ Yet, of the documents 
instanced by him for socio-economic thought, the latest plays of Aristophanes 
strike one as superficial even for Middle Comedy, and the efforts of the writer 
of the ITépo: are feeble in the extreme. The Greeks, as Sinclair (ibid.) shows 
from Isocrates, were not unaware of the ills of the time, but it is surprising 
that more attention was not directed by them to economic and social realities. 
The basis of social and economic ills then as now was undoubtedly moral, but 
leaving aside Plato, in whose Laws ‘the non-material has been given precedence 
over the material, the soul over the body’, it is striking that a man of such 
penetrating and practical insight as Aristotle was so little preoccupied by grave 
contradictions and injustices relating to non-citizens and slaves, and even 
underprivileged classes of citizens, despite their socially and politically dis- 
ruptive effects in practice. There appears to have been a curious shortsighted- 
ness even in the most enlightened (cf. Thucydides and the limited constitution, 
viii. 97), and because of it, in the post-Aristotelian period ‘we look in vain for 
any understanding of the plight of society’. 

Not the least value of this book lies in the treatment of the age after Alexander, 
which Sinclair discusses with penetration and skill, but perhaps with less sym- 
pathy (259-62) than he discusses the earlier periods. Superficially it is hard 
not to agree with his criticism of the third and second centuries in their political 
thought—the barrenness and lack of ‘any understanding of the plight of society’, 
and the repressive tendencies. But is not this to some degree true of any earlier 
day, and is not a more sympathetic approach possible, as Gilbert Murray 
(7.H.S. lxiv (1944), 9) has shown ? Again it is certainly true, as Sinclair points 
out (300), that Solon and Protagoras ‘. . . speak to us in a language which we 
can today more readily understand than that of Hellenistic monarchy or 
Roman principate. And the Republic of Plato and the Politics of Aristotle for 
all their narrowness of outlook and glaring faults, can still be studied with 
advantage.’ But just as certainly the political thought of the Hellenistic period 
is of special interest today when many similar social and political conditions 
are present or in prospect, and what is significant can change rapidly, as 
Sinclair shows when he comments that certain aspects of the Republic, which 
Plato regarded as part of zoAvrix7y, but which we do not include in Political 
Thought, most notably his discussions on literature and the arts, ‘. . . have in 
recent times been brought back into the political sphere’ (167). 

It will be useful to list the chapter headings. i, ‘Homer’. An admirable 
discussion of the terms which shed light on early political ideas (zéAis, woAirat, 
dor, Aads, Sipos, Sikn, and Aus), ‘the political heritage which Greek pre- 
history had bequeathed to the Greek philosophers of the future’ (18). ii, ‘From 
Hesiod to Heraclitus’. A discussion of more terms (xaxoi, éo8Aoi), Good Order, 
Birth, and Wealth: the part played by Pythagoras and Heraclitus, whom alone 
of the early philosophers Sinclair finds significant in political thought. Again 
a well-written chapter, except that it does not clearly emerge what is meant 
by edvopia, or why the tyrannical method of securing Good Order was so much 
more hateful than other forms of government (a narrow oligarchy) not greatly 
different from it in ultimate effect. iii, “The New Freedom’. From edvoyia to 
icovopia. The Greek fight for freedom and the ideas born of their deliverance: 
‘The growing importance in Greek political thought of the idea of a Constitu- 
tion’, and the best form of such, which launched the Greeks on a course of 
speculation and practice, treated in iv, ‘Protagoras and Others’ (Prodicus, 
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Hippias, Gorgias, Hippodamas, Democritus), v, ‘Socrates and his Opponents’ 
(Antiphon, Thrasymachus, Callicles, Critias), vi, “Thucydides’. A good account 
is given of ¢vois and vdpos (48 ff.), and the basis of international relations 
(105 ff.), to pick out only two lucidly treated questions. vii, ‘Plato and Iso- 
crates’, ix, ‘Xenophon and Plato’, in which the significance and weaknesses of 
the two minor figures are well brought out. Sinclair seems especially good on 
Isocrates (139), but for the benefit of the non-classical reader a little more 
might have been added on the background of Isocrates’ ideas of an Ideal 
State as a return to the past (Svoiknovs warpia), and the whole issue of the 
warps modreia. In vii (Gorgias, etc.), viii (Republic), ix (Politicus), x (Laws), 
the development of Plato’s thought emerges clearly against its background, in 
an account which is sympathetic (206-7), well organized and connected, and 
shorn of any excess of comment. It gives a good picture of Plato’s peculiar 
character and limitations as a political theorist (cf. 166). The same is true of 
Chapter xi on Aristotle, which contains just the right amount of connecting 
comment. Sinclair characterizes well (210-11) the differences of Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s background and attitude (cf. 236 on education). But is sufficient 
credit, in fact, given for Plato’s penetration in, for example, details of educa- 
tion (cf. 201)? In chapters xii (‘After Alexander’), xiii (‘Greek Political 
Thought at Rome’), xiv (‘Hellenistic Monarchy again’) (Letters of Aristeas, 
Philo), what might have been a confused mélange of Academy, Lyceum, Cynics, 
Stoics, and Epicureans, is characterized by clarity and an orderly account of 
their development in relation to the world conditions of the Hellenistic Age 
and the rise of Rome. 

In short this is a book of great value for historian and philosopher alike. 
Footnotes are short and to the point, and show the way to further studies. 
There is a good general index and one of Greek words. 


University of Sheffield R. J. HOPPER 


ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY 


D. J. Attan: The Philosophy of Aristotle. Pp. 220. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1952. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Tue editors of the Home University Library are to be congratulated on having 
persuaded Mr. Allan to contribute this volume to their series. The product of 
a ripe scholarship, it displays at the same time that lucidity of exposition which 
the general reader will require. Every sentence demands close attention, but 
equally every sentence repays it, and the result is not simply a popularization 
but an interpretation of Aristotle which will take its place in the world of 
learning. 

Mr. Allan has not merely set out to provide a survey of Aristotle’s life and 
of his extant works ; he has tried also (most difficult of tasks) to view them with 
genuine freshness; to take account of the work that Jaeger and his successors 
have done to clarify Aristotle’s development, but at the same time to vindicate 
his philosophy as a fairly consistent whole and not as a mere congeries of 
incoherent phases or elements; and to urge that important parts of what he 
wrote still deserve study in their own right. In general he must be judged 
to have succeeded, and even where doubts might be raised he may be allowed 
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to have achieved as great a measure of success as is possible ; but this verdict 
needs to be supported by a detailed examination. Here, however, we meet 
with a difficulty ; for the character of the series for which this book was written 
has led Mr. Allan both to write with a compression that regularly makes great, 
and occasionally very great, demands on the reader, and also to allow himself 
but a sparing use of highly desirable footnotes. This, however, was inevitable. 

The first two chapters, giving an account of Aristotle’s life and of what is 
known of his early works, raise the important issue of Aristotle’s development. 
The author sums up his view as follows : “To the present writer it seems doubtful 
whether the assumption of a steady, lifelong evolution of Aristotle’s philosophy 
is justified, or is psychologically sound. The data would be equally well, or 
better, explained if we suppose that the death of Plato brought to a crisis a 
dissatisfaction which had long been latent within him; that he sought to clear 
his mind by writing, and after a few years’ hard work, succeeded in formulating 
his own general principles; and that his philosophy thenceforward remained 
fixed in the form which it assumed at this crucial time. This is not the place 
to defend this alternative view, but this book as a whole may serve as an 
illustration of it’ (pp. 14-15). Mr. Allan’s method is to show the extent to 
which the mature Aristotelianism fits together into a whole in which both 
rationalist and empiricist elements are blended—which means that for a full- 
blown development of the empiricist strain we have to wait for Aristotle’s 
successors in the Peripatos, and in particular Strato. On this question scholars 
will probably disagree for a long time to come; but Mr. Allan’s conception 
does not exclude the possibility of minor phases within the developed philo- 
sophy, however difficult it may be to establish any such in detail, and he 
himself recognizes (following Nuyens) a development in the treatment of the 
soul in the biological works (pp. 65-66), and seems to think Books VII-VIII 
of the Politics earlier than the more empirical books (following Jaeger) (p. 199). 
The coherence of a philosophy is a matter of degree, and is not the same issue 
as that of the difference in date of the elaboration of its various ramifications, 
but in any case Mr. Allan’s modified restatement of the traditional standpoint 
is valuable, and many will (like the present reviewer) find a large measure 
of conviction in it; but, as Renan remarked, the truth always lies in nuances, 
and here they are peculiarly hard to estimate. 

In addition chs. i-ii provide English readers for the first time with a survey 
of recent conclusions, arrived at since Jaeger’s Aristoteles (1923), about those 
early works of Aristotle of which fragments remain. In part Mr. Allan follows 
the beaten track, but nevertheless some points deserve notice. He here retains 
the view of Jaeger that the Protrepticus was a discourse or open letter addressed 
to Themison; but more recently still he appears inclined to revert (as does 
Ross) to the older view that, like the Hortensius of Cicero which was derived 
from it, it was a dialogue (Ross, Aristotle: Select Fragments (1952); D. J. Allan 
in Phil. Quart. iii (1953), pp. 248-52). The treatment of the De Bono and 
De Ideis introduces English readers to the fruits of Wilpert’s investigations in 
his Zwei aristotelische Friihschriften iiber die Ideenlehre (1949); Mr. Allan shows 
how these works illustrate the discussions in the Academy during Plato’s life- 
time, and reveal the way in which Aristotle’s criticism of his master was already 
developing. Still more important is the attempted reassessment of the De 
Philosophia, which takes account of the work of Bignone in his L’ Aristotele perduto 
e la Formazione filosofica di Epicuro (1936), and pushes the investigation a stage 
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farther. Mr. Allan tries to assign some important fragments to individual 
speakers—in particular he very plausibly gives to Plato the description of the 
dwellers in a subterranean cave—and in addition he suggests that the cosmo- 
logy of the De Philosophia was not a materialistic one based first and foremost 
on the divine substance, aether, but one in which intelligent divine beings 
were conceived as placed above man in the scala naturae and as controlling the 
planetary spheres. Here he differs not merely from Bignone but from Moreau 
(L’Ame du Monde de Platon aux Stoiciens (1939)) and Guthrie as well (C.Q. xxvii 
(1933), 162-71; xxviii (1934), 90-98). But this new suggestion is important 
and in some ways very attractive; it enables Allan to make apt use of frag- 
ments which are otherwise puzzling, it is less sharply in contradiction with the 
other phases of Aristotle’s thought, and it suggests an interest in psychological 
and biological topics not otherwise known at this stage but typical of his bent 
of mind. It would seem to follow that the passages of Cicero on which the 
earlier expositors relied exhibit some degree of misapprehension, or at least 
need reinterpretation, but this is in any case very possible (for a recent dis- 
cussion which refers to the suggestions of Mariotti, see Canon A. Mansion in 
Rev. phil. de Louvain, li (1953), 447-51). 

The general survey of Aristotle’s extant treatises, which occupies the rest 
of the book, is admirable, and only a few points deserving of special mention 
can be discussed here. The interpretation of vods wisely follows that of The- 
mistius (against Alexander of Aphrodisias) and of St. Thomas (against the 
Arabians). But Mr. Allan also shows that its maintenance in Aristotle is not 
simply a Platonic relic, but forms an element intimately bound up with his 
natural theology and theory of knowledge and with the theory of actuality 
and potentiality in causation. One may perhaps wish that Aristotle had magni- 
fied the naturalistic side of his thought to the extent of rejecting or modifying 
this conception, but then the result would have been very different. Chs. viii 
and xi-xii pursue an intricate argument on a question raised by many scholars, 
whether Aristotle’s theory of knowledge (é€morjun) as always of the universal 
is compatible with his insistence on the concrete nature of substances as indi- 
viduals. The culmination of Mr. Allan’s treatment amounts to the view that 
in Aristotle (by contrast with Plato) degrees of reality and of intelligibility 
are not correlative: “The rejection of the theory of Ideas leaves Aristotle in 
the following position: (a) the objects of science are, without exception, uni- 
versal; (6) no universal is a substance; but (c) individual substance is the 
highest order of reality ; and substances cannot be derived from ‘‘principles” 
which are non-substantial’ (pp. 159-60). Aristotle, he agrees, never clears up 
the issue, but he maintains that all these tenets are essential to his view and 
that a solution might have presented itself through a closer examination of 
the term ‘principle’. The vos which has insight into the fullest reality will, of 
course, be the self-contemplation of the divine mind. A different solution, 
which likewise merits careful thought but which demands perhaps a more 
drastic cutting of Gordian knots, is that of J. Owens in The Doctrine of Being in 
the Aristotelian Metaphysics (1951), holding that the Aristotelian form is first and 
foremost individual and only potentially universal (cf. my review in C.R.,N.s. 
iii, 1953, 22-24). One of Mr. Allan’s most valuable chapters (xiii) is that 
which gives a highly sympathetic treatment of the Nicomachean Ethics (limita- 
tions of space must have been severe, but it is a pity that nothing is said of the 
development of Aristotle’s ethical conceptions through the Protrepticus and 
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Eudemian Ethics). Here one of the main features is the persuasive argument 
that zpoaipears and ¢pdvnars are shown not simply in the choice of means but 
in the formulation of the end or good at which the ¢pdvipos aims; the point 
is developed by the author at greater length and with fuller references in his 
paper ‘Aristotle’s Account of the Origin of Moral Principles’ (Proceedings of the 
XIth International Congress of Philosophy (Brussels, 1953), vol. xii, pp. 120-7). 

Controversial these points may be and may remain, but Mr. Allan shows 
mastery at every point. It is only when we turn to his critical comparisons of 
Aristotle with philosophy today that some slight misgivings arise. In the first 
place, the comparisons give no sufficient hint that the most influential group 
of philosophers in this country today would treat philosophy as a linguistic 
and not an ontological inquiry. Doubts are raised, too, by the comparison of 
Aristotle’s logic with that of twentieth-century logicians: the point of first 
importance is surely that for modern logicians logic is purely a matter of 
linguistic relations, whereas Aristotle thought of it as expressing important 
features of reality; again, few contemporary philosophers would hold that 
formal logic prescribed rules for everyday thinking (p. 130). The contrast 
drawn on p. 67 between Aristotelian and modern psychology does not bring 
out the large amount of resemblance, expressed for example in the following 
dictum of Henri Piéron: ‘We are engaged in constructing a science of psycho- 
logy, dynamic in spirit, which forms an integral part of the biological sciences’ 
(quoted by Professor O. L. Zangwill at the beginning of his Jntroduction to 
Modern Psychology (1950)). Ch. xiii shows that Mr. Allan finds Aristotle’s ethics 
in many important respects more congenial than that of the school of Prichard 
and Ross; but those recent writers who have laid stress on the function of 
moral assertions as expressing attitudes may perhaps point to an approach 
to Aristotle of less radical opposition. 

Though Mr. Allan writes for the general reader, he does not always make 
him the concessions that are necessary. Some indication of Porphyry’s date is 
required on p. 111, while the reader of p. 119 might think that Brentano lived 
at some period between Alexander of Aphrodisias and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
(If, as is to be hoped, the book is reprinted, these points could easily be set 
right.) But he has on the whole performed his difficult task with remarkable 
success. The Aristotle he presents is a less dogmatic and more attractive figure 
than that of many expositors, and the book displays an attention to detail, 
close reasoning, and humane and impartial temper which themselves serve 
as illustrations of Aristotle’s own spirit. 

The bibliography mentions several works which frequently escape the notice 
of students of Aristotle, among them J. Cook Wilson, Statement and Inference 
(described as ‘the best available criticism of Aristotle’s logic’), and R. Loening, 
Die Zurechnungslehre des Aristoteles. At p. 71, 1. 22, for ‘on account of’ read ‘an 
account of’; at p. 73, 1. 13, for ‘member’ read ‘number’. 


Jesus College, Oxford D. A. REES 


ARISTOTLE’S ONTOLOGY 


L. M. ve Rix: The Place of the Categories of Being in Aristotle’s Philosophy. 
Pp. iii+98. Assen: Van Gorcum, 1952. Paper, fl. 9.50. 
Nort long ago Dr. de Rijk published an article (Mnemosyne (Ser. IV) iv (1951), 
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pp. 129-59) on ‘The Authenticity of Aristotle’s Categories’, in which he argued 
that the whole of that work was by Aristotle himself, and that, from the treat- 
ment of substance there found, that in the Metaphysics was a natural develop- 
ment. The authenticity of the Categories has, not without reason, returned into 
favour ; it is maintained by Dr. Minio-Paluello in the preface to his Oxford 
text (1949), and more recently there has been reprinted, in I. Husik, Philo- 
sophical Essays (1952), an important article in the same sense which first ap- 
peared in 1906 but escaped notice and was, in fact, unknown to de Rijk. 

Here the author develops one side of his earlier investigation. His study is 
not easy reading, but it is careful, thorough, and well documented. He begins 
by discussing the interpretations of the categories given by Trendelenburg, 
Bonitz, and Apelt: his own view, which rightly opposes Trendelenburg’s, 
combines those of the other two. He then introduces his own re-examinatiox 
by examining Aristotle’s treatment of dA7j0ea, with special’ reference to Met. 
@ 10, distinguishing what he calls ‘logical truth’ from ‘ontological’ and assert- 
ing the primacy for Aristotle of the latter, i.e. (in effect) of reality as showing 
itself, or knowability. His argument rests on a justified rejection of Ross’s 
treatment of voids and of 76 dAnfes ev rois dovybéros, in agreement with H. H. 
Joachim (Logical Studies (1948), pp. 23-27). In general his treatment is sound, 
though he tends perhaps to over-subtlety in his distinctions. When speaking 
of 70 dAnbés ev trois ovvbéros, he argues, Aristotle had logical truth primarily 
in mind, when speaking of ro dAn@és ev trois dovvOéros ontological, distinguish- 
ing ovyxeiyevov (ontological) from ovvOerov (logical) (but cf. ovvBeros ovcia). 
But he agrees that in Aristotle’s theory of knowledge and reality the two are 
so united that the difference is almost one of emphasis. Incidentally, the term 
‘propositional truth’ would have been preferable to that of ‘logical’ which he 
borrows from the schoolmen, since the distinction of necessary truths from 
contingent is not immediately in question. 

He then goes on (ch. ii) to compare essential being with accidental, basing 
his discussion primarily on Met. 4 7, and distinguishing logical accident from 
ontological; he points to difficulties in the views of Ross and Maier on the 
nature of essential being (cf. Metaphysics, ed. Ross, vol. i, pp. 306-8, on 4 7, 
1017* 22-30), and finds it not strictly in any proposition but in the union of 
the copula with the predicate in any of the categories—in other words, though 
he does not note this, in something similar to the propositional function of 
modern logic, despite the large differences of philosophical background. 
(A brief treatment similar to his may be found in H. H. Joachim, Commentary 
on the Nicomachean Ethics (1951), p. 36, in a discussion of the categories he does 
not mention.) But once again he recognizes that the distinction of the logical 
from the ontological must not be pushed far in Aristotle, since the former 
depends so very closely on the latter. 

This leads Dr. de Rijk to draw a contrast between the treatment of the 
categories in the Metaphysics (as in 4 7) and that in the Categories, the crucial 
point being the distinction of mpwrn and Sevrépa ovaia in Cat. 5. The treatment 
in the Metaphysics he claims to be a logical development out of the other, and 
(pace Mlle S. Mansion) to be further removed from a Platonic view in that 
the unity of essence and existence in all mpd@raz ovdcias is insisted on, Sevrepar 
ovoia being implicitly denied to be odoia: at all (from the chronological point 
of view his conclusions recall the contention of Burnet that the categories were 
part of Aristotle’s Academic inheritance, though the latter’s treatment was 
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differently based and, in fact, unplausible in some of its aspects: cf. his Ethics 
of Aristotle, Introd., § 28). In both Cat. and Met., however, the ontological 
aspect enjoys primacy over the logical, though both likewise have their place 
in each, and de Rijk quotes with approval Nicolai Hartmann’s description of 
the categories as ‘Grundmomente des Seienden’. 

An appendix discusses the origin of xarnyopia and allied terms, quoting 


_ several instances of their non-polemical use. There is a full index locorum. 


The title of the work is a trifle misleading, since, confining himself, legiti- 
mately enough, to certain logical technicalities, Dr. de Rijk says nothing of 
the application of the doctrine of the categories to (e.g.) Aristotle’s treatment 
of change or of the soul. His English is not easy, but it is always intelligible 
on a careful reading. His use of scholastic terminology runs the risk of making 
Aristotle more definite on some points than in fact he is, but he has made a 
valuable contribution to Aristotelian studies. The boo! ‘s well printed on good 
paper. A minor error, which is not in fact of real importance in the argument, 
is that, though the author makes frequent use of the commentary on the 
Metaphysics which has come down under the name of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, he does not seem to have been aware that only down to 4 is it by 
Alexander himself, the remainder being by Michael Ephesius. But his refer- 
ences are almost entirely to the genuine part. 


Jesus College, Oxford D. A. REES 


THE TEUBNER MORALIA 


Plutarchi Moralia. Vol. VI, Fasc. ii. Edidit M. Pontenz. Pp. xii+224. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1952. Cloth and boards, DM. 9. 


Tue war interrupted the Teubner Moralia at the fourth volume; it is good to 
see the enterprise revived by the publication (in the new format) of a fascicule 
of the sixth volume, containing the polemical works against the Stoics and 
Epicureans, and edited by that doughty veteran Max Pohlenz. Compared with 
that of Bernardakis, the text has numerous changes; not only has the collation 
of manuscripts provided new readings, but Pohlenz himself has been fertile in 
suggestions. Perhaps more of these should have been relegated to the apparatus, 
but although there are many passages where error still defies correction, 
probably few remain where corruption yet lurks unsuspected. It may neverthe- 
less be permitted to suggest that at 110. 25 we need dpile: ai (5>iornot and at 
215. 3 avonros for avOpuros (cf. AowWopav éemaAéyer). 

Pohlenz has placed over 150 of his own conjectures in the text, and some- 
thing like 100 more in the apparatus, many of these being uncertain supple- 
ments for lacunae. A remarkably large proportion of the changes are convincing 
or attractive, including some that without being essential reveal a critic who 
is familiar with Plutarch’s style. Thus an intrusive xai is often removed with 
happy effect (35. 18; 60. 22; 63. 12; 74. 20; 148. 21). Among the successful 
conjectures I count 7. 17 dp0d@s 7 for épwrt; 70. 17 Opod A€yew for dpodroyeiv ; 
93. 7 avdmrera: for avdyera; 105. 16 ed pada for od pa Mia; 154. 3 mpaxtixdv 
for mpaxrixois ; 156. 20 dvrws for Grws ; 157. 24 ixOv(oddyou)s ; 187. 19 pévroe 
ds for pév ofas; 204. 2 mpdcbeow for aicbnow. 

The only place where I have observed a certainly sound text to be altered 
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is 104. 4: Séypa movodpevor tov €Aeyyov means that the Stoics, faced with an 
absurd consequence that refutes a theory, accept it as a dogma rather than 
abandon the theory. But at 139. 17 76 ze@@ov is not so impossible as to justify 
alteration if nothing better can be found than 76 #Sov, a form unsupported by 
Wyttenbach’s Index. 

The conjectures of other scholars have been well treated in the apparatus ; 
the obviously wrong are passed over, the specious briefly refuted, the possible 
included and sometimes explained. Amyot does not always get credit for 
readings implied by his translation, e.g. rod ye voeiv at 80. 20; and at 205. 25 
yevvwpevwy is not assigned, as it should be, to Rasmus. On p. 128 Ad(ler) 
should be Ap(elt) and on p. 120 péyas should be piyas. At 63. 2 Wyttenbach’s 
dvoualovres is needed and supported by 93. 12 and 868 C (Cobet) ; at 109. 21 
the note does not disprove the necessity of [ov«] (Amyot, Xylander) ; at 175. 14 
Krénert’s <5:>éAxwv deserved a mention. 

Accurate collation is remarkably difficult, and on comparing Pohlenz’s 
apparatus for de Stoic. rep. with the record of my own inspection of the manu- 
scripts I find some discrepancies that cannot be due to my error. His most 
serious omission is failure to report that from 30. 12 tv TovodTwyr to the sylla- 
bles dpe (34. 18) inclusive the original leaves of Marc. 250 (X), the oldest and 
truest manuscript, are missing and replaced by a late hand (X*), copying a 
Planudean text; this cannot be deduced from the enumeration (in the preface 
to vol. i) of the missing leaves. Other omissions in his record of X are codds 
(3. 10), om. dé (3. 23), dao (8. 19), TAaXUTEpov X1G 7aAxX- x3 (10. 25), péowv 
(12. 22), xadov cai (14. 18), nv (17. 4), Te X} ris X3 (19. 4), Tovovros . . 
Adyous (21. 14), eavOdpcos X} dddvOvpaos X* (25. 22), épyalov XF (36. 19), 
cogiorevew (36. 21), aya X} dyaboi X® (38. 12), etor XFIT eiow B Vat. Reg. gr. 
80 (40. 27), -BaAA- X} -Bad- X® (48. 14), Yuyotpevoy XFIT puydpevov X®B 
(48. 5), om. Tod pev . . . mpoovepopevov (50. 1), dotds re X} dmoios X3 (50. 15), 
om. Tovrov (52. 10), Tod popiov X1F! rHv popiwy XFIT (52. 20), «i Sé (sic) X* 
(55- 14). (In this list I have taken the opportunity to supply information not 
given by Pohlenz about other manuscripts.) 

These facts have a bearing on the relation of X and Pal. 170 (g). In all these 
Passages g agrees with X, or if a correction has been made, with X*, with the 
exceptions that it has dddvOnpaos (25. 22; so dv), epyalev (36. 19), puywpevov 
(48. 5). Taking the whole record, but disregarding the passage where the 
comparison is with X*, g omits every word omitted in X, and agrees in all but 
a dozen places with the very numerous corrections of X*. The only probable 
inference is that g derives from a manuscript copied from X after it had been 
corrected by X°, the disagreements with whom are almost all easily explicable. 
It is necessary to postulate an intermediate manuscript because g contains both 
illiterate blunders and readings due to attempted emendation. With the 
exception of dyjovbev (47. 28) and dvaipécers (44. 17) the only unique readings 
of g that are clearly correct occur between 30. 12 and 34. 18, and I would 
wager that if X were not missing here it would be found to agree. If g derives 
from X in this way, none of its unique readings elsewhere are likely to have any 
traditional authority, and I should not follow Pohlenz in accepting them at 
12. 24, 13. 6, 39. 19, 39- 23, 39- 27, 39- 28, 40. 21, 47. 1, 48. 15, 54. 23. 

Some of the changes made by X° are clearly conjectures that merely extend 
a corruption peculiar to X. Consideration of the whole of his work in de Stoic. 
rep. leads me to believe that it is all conjectural, but the product of an acute 
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mind without palaeographical training. He can only cure limited types of 
mistake, particularly confused terminations and obviously omitted words. 
That he left many easy errors untouched need not surprise ; the same is true of 
the contributions of Turnebus, Meziriac, or Xylander to the criticism of 
Plutarch’s text. There is a danger of underestimating the powers of the late 
Byzantine scholars, and so, through unnecessarily crediting them with access 
to unknown traditions, of according unwarranted honour to their conjectures 
(cf. P. Maas, Byz. Zeit. 1936, p. 31). An example may be seen at 57. 15, where 
Pohlenz prints X° in his text and relegates his own more plausible correction 
to the apparatus ; again at 53. 6 he bases a conjecture on re8évra Tov Kdopov of 
X instead of reBév 6 xdopos of X'F. 

Many of the readings of X are also found in B; again we sometimes find g 
agreeing with @ (the putative parent of dvz) or with B or with ®B against all 
other manuscripts. B has further conjectures of its own, occasionally right, e.g. 
24. 17 it anticipates Reiske’s ra and 28. 12 omits ws. As all these manuscripts 
(X8gdvzB) belong to the fifteenth century, we see that there was then an active 
copying and progressive correction of the text, comparable to that which went 
on ¢. 1295-1302 under the influence of Planudes. Perhaps some day some- 
one will succeed in identifying a later scholar as responsible for this second 
period of activity. 


Trinity College, Cambridge F. H. SANDBACH 


THE MINOR GREEK GEOGRAPHERS 


AuBrey DitiER: The Tradition of the Minor Greek Geographers. Pp. x+ 
200; 3 plates, 1 map. Lancaster, Pa.: American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1952. Cloth, $5. 


Tus very learned book will be an indispensable instrument for those who 
deal with any of the writings edited by Karl (or Carl) Miiller as Geographici 
Graeci Minores (1855-61). It begins with an exhaustive study of the manuscripts 
(pp. 3-47), the author having himself collated most of them in European travels 
ranging as far as Athos. One group of writings is preserved in the Paris codex 
D, late thirteenth century ; almost all these are unique. At the head are placed 
three treatises by Marcianus, who may have formed the collection himself, 
Diller thinks, and lived probably not long before Stephanus of Byzantium, as 
the latter cites him so often. A different group of writings, mostly unique also, 
is preserved in A, Heidelberg, ninth century, and its copy B, the famous 
Vatopedi (Athos) codex, fourteenth century, of which pilfered leaves are now 
in London and Paris. The origin of this second corpus is not so clear, but 
Stephanus (sixth century) could draw on it as well as on the D corpus. 

A includes Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine Sea, an expanded form of the report 
written by Arrian when, as governor of Cappadocia, he inspected the outposts 
of the Empire along the Caucasus coast (see the Teubner Arrian, ed. Roos, 
vol. ii, 1928). D contains parts of a Periplus of the Inner Sea by Menippus of 
Pergamum, as edited by Marcianus, much of the Black Sea being missing. 
D also has part of a similar work (but in verse), ad Nicomedem regem: it was 
once wrongly ascribed to Scymnus, and later dubbed Pseudo-Scymnus, but 
Diller prefers to call it Nic. The Black Sea section—of interest as citing old 
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writers like Ephorus—has some lacunae. Special interest attaches to Eux., a 
periplus of that sea, because it belongs to both the corpora. It is a ‘compila- 
tion, or rather a tessellation’, from Menippus and Arrian and Nic. (with some 
additions from Pseudo-Scylax). The compiler was not earlier than 550, as he 
mentions the Gothic and Alanic languages and some names like Danapris and 
Cherson not occurring in other sources until that time. Only B has a complete 
text, and it was unknown to Miller when editing the G.G.M. For Eux. he 
had only a first section from poor manuscripts and an imperfect final section 
from A; later, in the Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, vol. v, 1870, he added 
from B the missing central section. Diller can now give an edition of Eux. 
making full use of B’s complete and superior text (pp. 102-46). He can also 
exploit this to recover as much as possible of two of the sources, Menippus 
(pp. 147-64) and Nic. on the Black Sea (pp. 165-76). 

Not only for these but for all the G.G.M. he does another service, by a 
bibliography (pp. 48-101). Here, in chronological order from the first printed 
editions onwards, are given over 450 items from some 230 persons who have 
dealt with one or more of these writings ; often there are added very concise indi- 
cations of the opinions they expressed on the problems raised. So ‘the brief and 
tantalizing Periplus of Hanno . . . is represented in our review by over 100 titles, 
often of fantastic content’. A good specimen is the following: ‘238. Thomas S. 
Savage. ‘‘Notice of the external characters and habits of Troglodytes gorilla, 
a new species of orang from the Gaboon River”, Boston Journal of Natural 
History 5 (1847) 417-426. Gives the name gorilla to the anthropoid species just 
discovered by himself in West Africa, quoting Falconer’s trans. of Hanno [q.v. 
item 123] for this name, which is probably a false reading of Gorgades’ [here 
follow references to three writers, Osann, D’Avezac, and Riese, who proposed, 
it seems independently, to read Topyddas in Hanno]. All this is, of course, 
extremely valuable, especially as references on such subjects are apt to be 
curiously elusive. One may regret, however, that many of Diller’s notices are 
too curt to be either fair or really helpful. 

One must protest against an unamiable way of talking as if only editors of 
manuscripts did anything that mattered. It is quite absurd to dismiss a scholar’s 
work like André Berthelot’s L’ Afrique saharienne et soudanaise: ce qu’en ont connu 
les anciens, 1927, as ‘secondary, undocumented’, and to accuse Forbiger’s 
massive Handbuch der alten Geographie, 1842-8, 1877, of ‘detailed but secondary 
notices’. After all, what is the use of these texts unless they are used, and used 
for some intelligent historical purpose, like a history of ancient geography ? 

The plates are of specimen pages of A, B, and D, and the map is of the Black 
Sea. 


University of Birmingham J. O. THOMSON 


LIVIUS AND ENNIUS 
Scevota Mariotti: (1) Livio Andronico e la traduzione artistica. Saggio 
critico ed edizione dei frammenti dell’ Odyssea. (Publ. dell’ Univ. di 
Urbino, Lett. e Filos, vol. i.) Pp. 113. Urbino: Universita, 1952. 
Paper, L.2600. 
(2) Lezioni su Ennio. Pp. 153. Pesaro: Frederici, 1951. Paper. 


Tue distinction of Dr. Mariotti’s scholarship is evident in every section of these 
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two lively and original studies. The first part, however, of the more recent 
book on Livius is marred by an almost feverish desire to extend our know- 
ledge beyond the limits firmly set by the evidence. We may discount the 
alleged influence of Antimachus on Livius as a mere extravaganza. But what 
of the more general contention that Andronicus aimed at reproducing the 
attitude of post-Homeric poetry rather than of Homer himself? In some mys- 
terious manner this is deduced from the fact that, like the Alexandrians, 
Livius was a grammarian as well as a poet; and it is confirmed by the observa- 
tion that Livius made copious use of archaisms, a feature characteristic of 
post-Homeric poetry. Yet Mariotti himself says that in his tragedies Livius 
had fewer archaisms than in the Odyssia because the language of Attic tragedy 
was less remote than Homer’s from the Greek of the Alexandrian period. If 
Livius felt the language of tragedy to be less archaic, he felt that of Homer 
to be more archaic. Why then should we fall back on post-Homeric poetry 
to explain the more extensive use of archaisms in the Odyssia? But Mariotti 
does not stop here. He goes on to assert that, in order to reproduce the docta 
imitatio of Hellenistic poetry, Livius needed to presuppose an earlier indigenous 
artistic tradition and thus exalted that of the religious carmina to the point of 
making it (in un certo modo) the equivalent of what Homer meant to the Greeks 
of later centuries. I consider it the saving grace in this absurdity that Mariotti 
is content for his purposes with the art of the religious carmina; it must have 
been very tempting for him to call upon indigenous epic tradition. But although 
he believes (wrongly in my opinion) in the existence of rudimentary epic 
poetry in Rome, he argues very sensibly that it belonged to a period of which 
Livius could hardly have had any knowledge. Leo’s argument that Livius’ 
choice of the Saturnian proves his acquaintance with that poetry is successfully 
countered by the observation that the Saturnian as the vehicle of oracular 
poetry may have seemed suitable to serve as an epic line since the hexameter 
in Greece fulfilled both these functions. Here speaks the scholar whom I have 
come to regard as one of the most promising of Italian latinists, and fortunately 
we shall hear him again later in the book. 

I am far from denying that Livius knew Hellenistic poetry ; I am prepared 
to say that he very probably did ; but I must insist that there is not the slightest 
evidence for it. ‘But he was un geniale innovatore and must have had wide literary 
interests.’ This is the zp@rov eidos. Nothing will persuade me that, fora Greek 
living in Rome in the third century, it required real genius to discover that 
new literary ‘dimension’, artistic translation. Nor has Mariotti shown reason 
why Livius should not have produced the Odyssia in order to give Roman 
schoolboys a nice change from the Twelve Tables. 

Inevitably the characterization of Livius as a translator, notwithstanding 
a fair number of interesting and valuable points of detail, is vitiated by the 
wrongheaded theories in which these are embedded. But, boldly contradicting 
Leo, Mariotti also asserts that Livius used Greek rhetorical figures. The only 
example produced, apart from onomatopoeic features which have no bearing 
on the question, is Od. 4 M argenteo polubro, aureo eclutro, which is termed a 
darepov mpdorepov. Neither is it a dorepov mporepov, nor, if it were, could it be 
claimed as a rhetorical figure. 

The chapter introducing the edition of the Odyssia (pp. 75-91) is admirably 
sound, lucid, and useful. Mariotti here proves that fr. 6 M. quae haec daps 
est, qui festus dies, quoted by Priscian as in i Odyssiae, is the beginning of an 
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hexameter belonging to the later recasting of the poem. The only obstacle to 
the view now almost generally held that the original Odyssia was not divided 
into books is thus removed. Problems of doubtful attribution and of spelling 
and metre are discussed in a most convincing manner. The edition itself (pp. 
93-104) is excellent. Each fragment is followed by the statement of the source, 
the line of Homer which it translates, metrical comment, and references to 
Mariotti’s own discussion as well as other literature. I should have welcomed it 
if the sources had been quoted in full. As it is, the apparatus does not show 
why fr. 6 M., mentioned above, is attributed to Pseudandronicus, or that fr. 
15 M., attested by Priscian, goes back to Caesellius Vindex. An important 
textual novelty is Mariotti’s restoration of fr. 8 M. in Pylum deveniens aut ubi 
<sum> ommentans. His arguments against equating the fragment with any 
Homeric line other than Od. ii. 317 are strong, and ubi sum, though as a transla- 
tion of adrod 78’ evi Sj it is not entirely convincing, does make it possible 
to retain, against Leo and others, the equation with that line. A concordance 
with Morel’s edition and an index conclude the book, which, despite its 
peculiar aberrations, will be indispensable to students of early Latin poetry. 


Lezioni su Ennio is a fascinating little book, full of ideas, full of honest searching 
for the truth, full of interesting remarks on the text and interpretation, especially 
of the Annals. Not all the ideas are sound, and some of the textual suggestions 
will hardly win approval, but ingenuity and real scholarship make these 
lectures, delivered at the University of Urbino in 1950-1, a most important 
contribution to the subject. 

The first chapter discusses the chronology and composition of the Annals, 
starting from the terminus post quem established for the Hedyphagetica a few years 
ago. I entirely agree with Mariotti in assigning the Annals to the last twelve 
or fifteen years of the poet’s life, but the arguments of Timpanaro and Mariotti 
do not convince me that the difference in the treatment of the hexameter 
compels us to put the Annals after the Hedyphagetica. That the Annals were not 
published all in one is an established fact, but Mariotti well shows the weak- 
ness of the arguments adduced to prove publication in triads or hexads of 
books. The second chapter briefly surveys the history of the Annals in antiquity 
and the editions of Ennius. The examples illustrating the excessive conservatism 
of Vahlen and his occasional lapses in the opposite direction are interesting, 
but judgement on several of them must wait for the more detailed discussion 
promised elsewhere. The third chapter is devoted to the proem of the Annals. 
Here the most interesting point is Mariotti’s acceptance of the view taken by 
Waszink that Ennius claimed both to have dreamt of Homer and to have met 
the Muses. This is Mariotti’s order of events. Waszink puts the meeting with 
the Muses first. As against Waszink, Mariotti might have quoted Marc. ad 
Front. 1. 4 ‘Ennium . . . ex somno et somnio sibi initium fecisse’, whilst his 
own order seems to me at odds with the interpretation of Persius’ postquam 
destertuit which he tries to establish against Housman and myself. He seems 
to appreciate as little as Waszink does that Front. de eloqu. p. 146 N. ‘magistra 
Homeri Calliope, magister Enni Homerus et somnus’ makes a prima facie case 
against the Muses in the proem. Sound sense is displayed in the rejection of 
the fabulous line of descent invented by some scholiast and of the recent theory 
that Ennius spoke of the world-wide fame attained by his minor poems (Ann. 
3, 4 V.). A most ingenious suggestion is offered on Ann. 356 f., and Ann. 9, 
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wrongly treated by me (C.Q. xxxix (1944) 84), is, with Bergk, assigned to a 
tragedy. An unpublished idea of Timpanaro, seeing in the /acrimae salsae shed 
by Homer tears of joy, is mentioned and accepted; it seems to me to need 
further discussion. 

The fourth chapter has acute and illuminating observations on Ennius’ 
relation to Alexandria, on non-epic elements in the Annals, on the stress laid 
on sapientia, and a great many other points. But I cannot believe that Ennius 
deliberately made ‘variety’ the leading principle of his art, that the Satires 
are ‘the antecedent, not necessarily in a chronological sense’ (?) of the art of 
the Annals, that they are the most central and typical work of Ennius, and that 
the Annals are really a major satire with a subject mainly historical. It seems 
to me far more natural to assume that in the Satires Ennius created a literary 
form peculiarly suited to his somewhat miscellaneous mind, and that his 
numerous lapses from the style of the heroic epic, in so far as they were not 
anticipated by the hellenistic epic, are due to the same desultory nature of his 
genius. The desire to see patterns of development and present a beautiful 
literary synthesis seems to have misled Mariotti here, and it is probably no 
accident that the textual detail offered in this chapter is far less sound than 
in the earlier sections: Ann. 657 is restored wrongly, with three elisions ; there 
are unconvincing scansions of scen. 291 and 423, and some argument is based 
on a highly suspect fragment from Fulgentius (defended recently by Tim- 
panaro) and a passage of Naevius which Mariotti against all probability 
ascribes to Ennius. In short, the fourth chapter is a cena dubia, both because 
of the wealth of fare provided and the doubtful nature of some of the dishes. 


University College, London O. SKUTSCH 


THE TRUCULENTUS 


P. J. Enx: Plauti Truculentus, cum Prolegomenis, Notis Criticis, Com- 
mentario Exegetico. 2 vols. Pp. 116, 230. Leyden: Sijthoff, 1953. 
Cloth, fl. 34. 


Tuat his othercommitments have not prevented Professor Enk from publishing 
his edition of the Truculentus, a difficult and perhaps for that reason much 
neglected play, is cause for congratulation. In plan and format the work 
resembles his Mercator, with ample margins and attractive type, accurately 
set; continuous page-numbering throughout both volumes would have been 
a convenience. He quotes or notices practically all published material known 
before August 1951, as his typically thorough bibliography shows, and in- 
corporates points from letters of O. Skutsch and W. B. Sedgwick. To be candid, 
the commentary is overloaded with unimportant matter, but the first volume 
is of a high order, with its clear introduction, judicious yet surprisingly readable 
text and full apparatus. Of Enk’s own suggestions published in Mnemosyne 
(3S. xi, 1942, 296; 45. iv, 1948, 133), those on lines 29, 585, 772, and 946 are 
dropped, but those on 5, 10, 557, 941, 942, 952 (Pilippeumst), and 966 kept. 
I notice new conjectures of his own (none drastic) in 15 places." He often 


* Lines 30, 324, 406, 416, 535, 562, 584, Auiusce), 858, 927, 943. 
629, 680, 710, 743, 772 (illius: no longer 
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adopts restorations which look far from the letter-traces, but he has his reasons, 
and indeed comparison with the ‘control’ afforded for lines 107-44, 178-318, 
353-90 by the Ambrosian palimpsest increases one’s confidence: Buecheler’ 
especially, of more recent scholars, has much to his credit in this play. Enk 
might with advantage have expanded his treatment of the textual evidence 
by a tabulation of the errors of the P-scribes when checked against A. These are 
predominantly omissions of small words or common mis-visualization of word- 
division ; thus similar dislocations elsewhere in the play may yield to the well- 
tried nostrums of the palaeographer. So the situation may not be desperate 
after all, as some recent texts imply, such as Ernout’s Budé (see C.R. lxii, 1948, 
135 ff.). 

Enk thinks that the Greek original was not by Menander or Diphilus, but 
(as Wilamowitz) by an imitator of the former ; he does not say why it is hardly 
Philemon’s Babylonian.? He accepts Freté’s four-act division against Beare’s 
view of ‘continuous performance’ and adopts Kurrelmeyer’s distribution of 
parts. On dating more might be said: Enk rightly rejects T. Frank’s fanciful 
equation of ‘Homeronides’ in 485 with Ennius, on which the argument for 
186 B.c. is based, but his preference for 189 against 190 rests only on line 75 
which, he thinks, presupposes the victory of Magnesia. This may be, but the 
year closer to the Pseudolus (191 B.C.) suits the references, if topical, to famine 
in line 523 (cf. Pseud. 188 and Livy xxxviii. 35. 5) and to argentarit (line 70: 
cf. Pseud. 295 f., Livy xxxv. 4. 9). So the Megalesia (line 761) of 190 are pos- 
sible. Further, pergraecetur in 88 may recall Most. 22, 64, 960, and the allusions 
to Syria, Arabia, and Pontus in 530-9 should be taken with Trin. 934, a 
parallel overlooked in the commentary: both Mostellaria and Trinummus are 
commonly put in Plautus’ ‘third period’, i.e. 1g0—184.3 The textual evidence 
is competently handled; it is interesting to note that in this play CD? are 
often more accurate than B*, whose value elsewhere has long been perceived. 
Enk sets out his principles of orthography at length ; justifiable* as his omission 
of the f aspirate is in Greek names, it can be disconcerting, as Pronesium, 
Stratopanes, and Astapium recur so frequently. 

In the commentary Enk’s remarkable command of idiomatic English strikes 
the mot juste repeatedly ; his main interest, however, is in word-form and usage. 
Yet anyone with a dictionary—and for Plautus there is Lodge’s Index too— 
could dispense with the mass of illustration of non-controversial matter to 
make room for more worthwhile points. Thus the phrase faxo scies (scias) in 
118 prompts 53 references for the future and 14 for the subjunctive, all printed 
in full. Similarly a sample of the 20 instances of numquid vis (883) would suffice. 
Certainly much of this verbal analysis is pointed and good, e.g. infrequens (230), 
maceria (303), st dis placet (647), minas (654), bilinguis (781), opus (915), etc. 
But we may in places go deeper : thus bellus (290, 923) is known from Pompeian 








' See especially lines 29, 37, 48, 54, 56, 83, 
192, 501, 508, 540, 569, 676, 737, 806. 

2 See now T. B. L. Webster, Studies in 
Later Greek Comedy (Manchester, 1953), p. 
148. This and the same author’s Studies in 
Menander (Manchester, 1950) came out too 
late for Enk’s use; the bibliography has 
omitted Webster’s preliminary articles in 
Rylands Bulletin 1948, though an extract from 
one is quoted (i. p. 12). 


3 So C. H. Buck, A Chronology of the Plays 
of Plautus (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 85 f,. 102 f. 
The t.p.q. for Most. is probably 193 B.c.; if 
unguenta exotica (line 42) can be pressed, it 
may have been staged in 189 or 188. 

* It should be added that the spelling 
Poeniceum is demanded by the pun with 
puniceo in Pseud. 229. See J. P. Postgate, Flaws 
in Classical Research, p. 40 (= Proc. Brit. Acad. 
iii, 1908, p. 200). 
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wall-inscriptions to carry an erotic nuance (see A. Maiuri, Cena Trimalchionis, 
Naples, 1945, p. 230), which suits these Hetaerenkreise. The construction and 
undertone of formality in audiens imperiis (125) escapes notice: cf. dicto audiens 
and Roby, L.Gr., § 1163. Omissions apart, the possibility that in 172 aliter = alter 
rather darkens counsel; in the parallel of Epid. 579 aliter is adverbial, and the 
phrase resembles that with itidem in 40. His choice of emendation in 551 (mult 
eri) prompts the note ‘de homine stulto dicitur’, but mulus is not proved to 
be a type of stupidity by Most. 878 or (pace Kroll) Catullus 83. 3 ; both passages 
need further inspection. 

There are frequent references to standard works on syntax and some good 
notes, e.g. on ne ut = nedum in 192, concord of habiturum in 400, present force 
of past participle in 777. The use of nam (= ‘so too in this case’) in 77 should 
be amplified by Ad Her. ii. 35, where it is misunderstood. If in 245 one opts 
for Fleckeisen’s demunt, danunt, surely this is a proper peg for hanging a note 
on two-term asyndeton in Latin (cf. Roby, § 2204). Compression of the Varro- 
extract to make room for citation of Wackernagel, Vorl. i. 131 would have 
improved the remarks on Javare in 323. The best treatment of the genitive- 
idiom in 383 known to me is Léfstedt’s (Synt. i. 142: see too his Per. Aeth., 
p. 108): neither is quoted. Again the collocation of present and future Im- 
perative in 914 is indeed paralleled by Pseud. 20 (or 301, for that matter), but 
the survival of the old paratactic structure (accipe atque auferto = cum accipies, 
auferto) deserves a passing word. In 945 some discussion of the nominative for 
vocative (tu vapula vir strenuos) would be in point: see Léfstedt, Synt. i. 100 
and cf. Most. 15. The persistence of Plautine conversational expression might 
also be recorded ; thus /argiter (903) is similarly followed by a genitive in Petr. 
71. 7 and tanto melior (953) recurs in 69. 5 (tanto melius). 

Illuminating parallels from Lucian and Alciphron are given for the back- 
ground of the play, which has few major interpretative problems. Again one 
would appreciate more of Enk and less quoting of others: thus, on the matter 
of manus iniectio (762 f.), what does Mommsen’s statement, accepted by Enk, 
rest on? In 845 Gronovius’s comment on falentum magnum should give place 
to H. J. Rose’s excellent note on the various denominations of talent in C.R. 
xxxviii (1924), 156 f. (also relevant to 893 and 952). Some remarks on acting 
matters would be valuable; thus Astaphium at 95 and 711 (cf. 448) uses the 
trick of ‘talking back into the house’ on entry (cf. E. Fraenkel, Plautinisches in 
Plautus, p. 163, n. 1), while parallels for the actor addressing the audience in 
105 and 482 would help (see now G. E. Duckworth, Nature of Roman Comedy, 
Princeton, 1952, p. 134). 

In metrical doctrine Enk, though basically loyal to Lindsay, entertains the 
possibility of Leo’s view of elision of -s (see g2 n.) in spite of flimsy evidence, 
and (contrast his Mercator, ii. 209 f.) now admits hiatus and syllaba anceps in 
Jacobsohn’s positions ; that is, for this play, 425, 701, and 874. The supporting 
examples are tricky,’ but the new view is possibly sound. Enk envisages 
occasional exceptions to the ‘split anapaest’ law of Lindsay’s Early Latin Verse, 
p.gi (see on line 447). Though difficult lines are scanned (there is no conspectus 
metrorum), the points are not always clinched: thus the decisive reason for 
emending aliquod in 54 is metrical ; with it the tribrach is illegitimately bounded 
by one word (£.L.V., p. 105). Then the freak proceleusmatic ‘alééri propitius’ 

' Thus the hiatus in Most. 259 may be _coquettishly withholds the cerussa she has been 
explicable on dramatic grounds; Scapha asked for. 
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(48) demands a note: E.L.V., p. 94, provides an exact parallel from Ter. Ad. 
60: ‘clamitdns quid dgis’, where, as here, brevis brevians operates on the final 
syllable of a cretic word. There are several references to E.L.V., p. 162 (on 
137, 259, 260), yet the point (that disyllabic pronouns in pyrrhic scansion 
are emphatic) is not made in the note but left to Lindsay. On hiatus and 
kindred topics Enk is mostly sound. Obviously in cantica so ill preserved 
there must be alternative possibilities of scansion, yet I am not happy about 
the analysis of 95 ff. into anapaestic trimeters. Should not the lines be re-divided, 
perhaps somewhat as follows? 


xv x x Vv 
95 ad fores auscultate atque adservate aedis, ne quis adventor anap. sept. 
4 a Ses rd. 
gravior abeat quam adveniat neu qui manus attulerit sterilis troch. octon. 
v 
intro ad nos gravidas foras exportet. novi ego hominum mores ; ia. sept. 
“4 x x 
ita nunc adulescentes morati sunt: quinei aut senei adveniunt anap. octon. 
x 
100 ad scorta congerrones ; ia. dim. cat. 
4 ve : 
consulta sunt consilia: quando [intro] advenerunt. .. . ia. sen. 


96 abeat CD, Priscian: abaetat B, Enk 97/8 For lack of diaeresis in iamb. sept. cf. 
Rud. 318 and E.L.V., p. 108 101 intro del.? (intrusion from 97, overhead) -érunt 
scansion: cf. Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 532 (usually at end of line or hemistich). 


This might incidentally save the credit of Priscian (quoted by Enk, i. 51). 

A good edition of so difficult a play as this is bound to draw comment: 
much of the above is, I know, either due to a different view of exegetical 
relevance or else is in the nature of ‘sniping’, and I would be indeed sorry if 
the length to which these animadversions have run were to obscure my respect 
and admiration for so honest and praiseworthy an undertaking. At last the 
Truculentus can hold up its head among the other plays of Plautus. The material 
is now amassed, and if this work stimulates, as it should, further study of this 
rewarding piece, I am sure no one will be better pleased than its learned and 
lively editor. 


Fesus College, Oxford JOHN G. GRIFFITH 


AN ITALIAN TERENCE 


ALESSANDRO PRaTEs!I: Terenzio, Commedie. Volume Secondo: Formione, 
La Suocera, I Due Fratelli. Pp. 335. Rome: Tumminelli, 1952. Cloth, 
L. 2500. 


WueEN W. M. Lindsay was writing the preface for his Oxford text (1927) of 
the hitherto ‘unedited’ Terence (see his Early Latin Verse, pp. 4, 5) in which 
he drew on the collation made by Robert Kauer and his own conclusions as 
to metre and spelling, he felt so hampered by the limits of space imposed on 
him that he promised an editio maior, which never appeared. J. Marouzeau, 
in his fine Budé edition (1947-9), brought Umpfenbach’s apparatus up to 
date, using in particular the Lindsay—-Kauer text and the work of L. Havet. 
He admits (i. 100) that the text of Terence is too well established to allow 
an editor to do much more than ‘fonder sur des bases solides le choix entre les 
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variantes’ ; but held that the division between speakers, being largely conjec- 
tural, would admit of improvement. Now Pratesi, while relying on Umpfen- 
bach and Kauer for the Calliopean manuscripts, has followed Sesto Prete in 
making an independent examination of the Bembinus, hoping to distinguish 
more accurately between its different correctors, and thus to improve on the 
‘numerose imprecisioni’ (p. 10) of Marouzeau’s apparatus and his sometimes 
‘unconvincing’ constitution of the text. On metre he refers to Laidlaw, on 
division between speakers to J. Andrieu’s sceptical Etude critique sur les sigles . . . 
(1940), and on staging to Duckworth (without always following him). He has 
given us a clean, readable, and generally accurate text, a fairly full apparatus, 
an agreeable translation (with a few notes), and a preface which is in some 
ways the best part of the book. (Volume i is to appear shortly.) 

A few specimen readings, with the references to A and its correctors, may 
give some idea of how this new edition compares with its predecessors : 


Ad. 239. Pratesi: vide si satis placet. si om. A (add. A’). 
Lindsay : vide si sati’ placet. (No note.) 
Marouzeau: vide si satis placet. uedesatis A. 
240. Pratesi: periclum. periculum A. 
Lindsay: periclum. (No note, but see praefatio, pp. 1, 2.) 
Marouzeau: periclum. periculum A. 
246. Pratesi: defrudat. defraudat A (prius -a- delevisse videtur A”). 
Lindsay: defraudet. defraudat A. 
Marouzeau: defrudet. defraud- A...-datA... 
262. Pratesi: quinomnia. qui ignominia A (corr. Jov., deinde qui in omnia 
effec. A rec.) 
Lindsay: quin omnia. quin (qui) omn. Jov... 
qui ignominia A (fro qui in omn. ?) 
Marouzeau: quin omnia. qui ignominia A’. 


It may be added that Lindsay indicates (in his text and his conspectus metro- 
rum, taken together) the scansion of every line: Pratesi gives us no such help. 

I have 1.oticed very few misprints: in Phorm. 233 meam has slipped in from 
the previous line; in Hec. 207 the first letter of itaque is missing. Hec. 393-4 
(discussed by Dziatzko, Adn. Crit.) is put in square brackets: 


[nam aiunt tecum post duobus concubuisse mensibus; 
tum, postquam ad te venit, mensis agitur hic iam septimus:], 


and translated : ‘[se é vero che soltanto due mesi dopo il matrimonio si é unita 
a te; d’altra parte, da quando é venuta a casa tua, questo é il settimo mese:]’. 
The note reads: ‘questa circostanza consentira che Fidippo e i genitori di 
Panfilo ritengano il bimbo un settimino ma legittimo. La spiegazione é quasi 
certamente dovuta ad un interpolatore: cf. Jachmann, in Pauly-Wissowa cit., 
ser. 1, IX, col. 638 sg.’ But a@ casa tua is a mistranslation of ad te; Ashmore 
correctly renders ‘from the time when she first came to your embraces’. It is 
clear from lines 135 ff. : 


uxorem deducit domum. 
nocte illa prima virginem non attigit ... 


that Philumena had come to Pamphilus’ home immediately after their wedding. 
His unwillingness to treat her as his wife may not have been known to his 
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parents or Phidippus ; but there had evidently been gossip among the servants. 
Even if these lines are thought illogical or unnecessary, is it reasonable for 
Pratesi to reject them for that reason when he regards the whole monologue 
of Pamphilus as ‘inconsistente dal punto di vista psicologico e sopratutto 
drammatico’ (p. 182) ? I feel doubtful about the translation of Phorm. 5: 


tenui esse oratione et scriptura levi, 





as ‘inconsistenti nel concetto e povere nella forma’; the Latin seems to refer 
simply to Terence’s style. The remark on p. 8 (‘Cicerone perd non solo ricorda 
una rappresentazione dell’ Andria’) seems to go beyond the evidence: in Ait. 
xiii. 34 Cicero merely quotes id populus curat scilicet, which he may have remem- 
bered from his reading of the Andria (1. 185). 

The preface is particularly interesting. Pratesi accepts as much as he can 
of the traditional Life, including the famous supper with Caecilius, which we 
now learn to have taken place in the collegium poetarum. The implication that 
the Andria was already written when Terence was no more than seventeen 
years old seems to cause Pratesi no uneasiness; his only doubt is whether it is 
not too much of a coincidence that Terence should have been born in the 
year of Plautus’ death. There is an eloquent and impressive passage on the 
poet’s importance as the herald of humanitas, ‘antesignano del pit: profundo 
rivolgimento dell’ antichita prima del Cristianesimo’. The originality of Terence 
is well brought out: ‘il dramma . . . borghese della véa aveva portato sulla 
scena attegiamenti, situazioni, motive umani; ‘Terenzio, ricalcando quei 
modelli, porta sulla scena sentimenti umani’ (p. 22); ‘immaginare lopera di 
Terenzio come il risultato della giustapposizione o della somma di vari pezzi 
di poeti diversi é oggi assolutamente puerile’ (p. 24). The case against the 
contamination-theory (in its extreme form) could scarcely be better stated. 


University of Bristol W. BEARE 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE 
METAMORPHOSES 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon liber I. Edited by A. G. Lez. Pp. 
viii++162. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Tuis should prove a most useful edition for Sixth Form boys and under- 
graduates, for whom it is designed. It contains a good and sufficient intro- 
duction dealing with the life and works of Ovid, the Metamorphoses in particular 
and some English translations thereof, and with the Ovidian hexameter. 
Next come text and explanatory and (separately) critical notes, and a short 
index. 

Lee uses Magnus’s sigla and in the main follows his text. Where he departs 
from it (I cite the more important instances only) it is generally for the better : 
53, Lee accepts Housman’s pondus . . . levius for M’s pondere . . . levior (MSS.) ; 
at 258 ELU’s operosa for M’s obsessa (h); at 345 Housman’s sola for M’s loca 
(MSS.) ; at 389 datae sortis (EFN*) for M’s deae, sortis (eN') ; at 447 N. Heinsius’s 
de domitae for M’s perdomitge (MSS.); at 601 L. Miiller’s palmary Argos for 
M’s agros (MSS.) ; at 637 conatoque (EU) for M’s et conata (MN) ; at 677 Mure- 
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tus’ abductas for M’s adductas (MSS.) ; at 678 at te (from Thou’s MS.) for the 
vulgate arte (excising et); at 729 Postgate’s exercuit for M’s terruit (MSS.) ; at 
748 huic (from the Burney MS.) for M’s nunc (eM)—he might perhaps still 
better have accepted NU’s hinc. Winterfield’s transposition of modo coepta and 
imperfecta (426-7) is a less certain improvement, as is Housman’s suggestion 
letalibus for MSS. non unquam talibus. In two cases Lee’s departures from Magnus 
are less happy: 190, temptanda («MN7*) is an inferior reading to temptata (aL). 
Juppiter has already decided to destroy the human race (perdendumst, 188). 
That, as Lee urges, we know of no attempt to correct rather than destroy it, 
is a mere argumentum ex silentio; 771, e's supralinear fero (= ‘speak’) is very 
dubious; V. Aen. ii. 161 lends no support. A better supplement would be the 
vulgate loquor. I could wish that Lee had returned to the old reading (found 
in all the early Italian editions) pluviogue in 1. 66; cf. V.-Georg. i. 462 umidus 
Auster, iii. 278-9 Auster... pluvio . . . contristat . . . coelum, iii. 429 pluvialibus 
Austris. For the reading pluviaque, adopted by all modern editors, I can see 
no defence except its difficulty. 

In the commentary Lee shirks no problems, and his notes are full and 
interesting without being diffuse. In I. 40 he might perhaps have given examples 
of subterranean rivers; in 161 possibly a note on superum (= -orum) ; in 508 
something on the rare construction ne cadas = ne cecideris. (For pressus = de- 
pressus (30) and officioque pedum (744) he might have cited parallels nearer 
home, viz. Ov. M. ii. 134 and 480.) There are few places where one could 
find fault with what one is given. The only notes the present reviewer would 
question are these: 114, is it right to call the final 7 in such words as subtit 
‘long by nature’, and not rather ‘originally long’? 304-5, vehit unda . . . unda 
vehit is not an instance of homoeoteleuton but of epanalepsis. And why refer 
to Ov. F. i. 141, which line exhibits neither figure? 312, could victus at F. vi. 
373 be anything but a genitive? 328, does -que here = ‘but’? 442, in dammis... 
usus: we should not, I think, ‘expect in plus accusative here’. For dammis = ‘in 
the case of does’, cf. ii. 524 in Phoronide =‘in the case of Io’. 613, necnon et is 
not a ‘strengthened form of ‘‘and”’, but means ‘and both ...’. 729, if, as 
Lee holds, positisque starts the main sentence, -gue has no meaning (it can 
scarcely be parallel to resupinoque, 730) ; and, again, if it does, should we not 
have a full stop at malorum (733), as have Magnus and Haupt? Better a comma 
here, and start the main sentence at coniugis (734). These are all admittedly 
small and moot points: a much more questionable statement will be found in 
the note on 242, where we are told that ‘the present or perfect <potential) 
subjunctive relates to the present or future’ (italics mine). This false doctrine 
vitiates also Lee’s note on 363, where he says of possim ‘one would have ex- 
pected possem, since the wish is impossible of fulfilment’. It is; but the willing 
is not impossible. 

Only in one important matter would the reviewer venture to find fault with 
the editor: that is the latter’s determination to see design in Ovid’s use of 
rhythm and phonemes. There are some twenty instances of this which it would 
be tedious to examine individually. Let me—ex pede Herculem—take five 
instances. 107, ‘five of these six beautiful hexameters have their sense complete 
at the line-ending; this helps to build up the impression of peace and com- 
posure’. Why does it? I open the Metamorphoses at random, and I find iv. 161-6 
where also of six lines five end with the sense, but they are far from suggesting 
peace or composure. 308, in mare lassatis volucris vaga decidit alts ; ‘the line makes 
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one see the tired bird fluttering down into the sea. The effect seems to depend 
on the placing of vaga and the resulting rhythm.’ This can only mean that 
this ‘effect’ is produced by the pyrrhic word before the bucolic diaeresis. 
I look at the twenty lines surrounding this one, 292-311, and there I find 
nine cases of this rhythm. 380, ‘notice the predominance of “‘s” and ‘‘m” in 
the line, suggesting perhaps that the prayer was whispered’. If ‘m’ suggested 
anything, it would to me suggest that the line was spoken through the nose. 
402, ‘the ‘‘m”’s and ‘‘l’’s in the line reinforce its meaning’. Do any repetitions 
reinforce meaning or only these, and, if so, why? 551, ‘the spondees and the 
consonants x and s r coming together help to make more vivid the idea of 
Daphne’s feet sticking fast’. To believe this requires a robuster faith than 
mine. 

The book, as one would expect from its publishers, is admirably produced. 
I have noted only three misprints: 1. 351 supe<r)stes; 1. 264 (n.) vdrepos for 
vorepdés, and on p. 148 ¢ has unfortunately fallen out before ‘= fragmentum 
Harleianum’. 


Brasenose College, Oxford MAURICE PLATNAUER 





THE TEUBNER CAESAR 


C. Iuli Caesaris Commentarii. Edidit ALFrepus Kiotz. Vol. I. Com- 
mentarii Belli Gallici. Editio quarta. Pp. xlviii+-260. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1952. Cloth and boards, DM. 8.50. 


In the years immediately following Klotz’s 1938 edition of the Bellum Gallicum 
the interpolation-controversy continued to occupy the attention of Caesarian 
scholars, and a number of articles, books, and reviews appeared in which Bar- 
wick, Jachmann, Knoke, Fuchs, and Klotz himself joined battle over the claims 
of certain passages of the B.G. to be regarded as Caesar’s writing. Klotz’s new 
edition takes these exchanges into account, and an elegantly written preface, 
added to the more important parts of the three previous prefaces, deals mainly 
with the question of interpolations. 

Klotz’s views on geographical interpolations have changed only slightly 
since he published his Caesarstudien in 1910, though he seems once to have 
yielded for a short time to the anti-interpolation arguments of Beckmann, and 
more recently the persuasiveness of Barwick on the one side and the vehemence 
of Jachmann on the other have not been without effect. 

As he indicated in Mnemosyne, ix (1941), 222, Klotz now believes that v. 14 
was not interpolated as were the two preceding chapters. The back-reference 
v. 22. 1, which made Rice Holmes doubt whether v. 12-14 were interpolated, 
may therefore be regarded as genuine. There are, as Barwick showed in 
Philologus Suppl. xxxi. 2, significant differences in the subject-matter and out- 
look of 12-13 and 14. The opening words of 14, moreover, clearly refer to 
nothing in 13, and have usually been explained as referring to 12. 2. They would 
most naturally follow after the reference to Britanni in 11. 9. On the strength of 
these arguments (to which Klotz would add linguistic considerations) both 
Barwick and Klotz separate 12-13 from 14. But while Klotz regards 12-13 as 
an interpolation, Barwick explains them as a later addition of Caesar’s, in- 
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tended to replace 14, but inserted alongside it by Caesar’s publishers. This 
theory, however, does not admit of proof, and, though the information con- 
tained in 12-13 would be of military importance, we may doubt whether 
Caesar would have thought it of sufficient general interest to warrant an 
alteration in his original account. 

Klotz has rightly accepted Jachmann’s excision (following Wagner) in 
v. 2. 3, and he would have done well to reject the geographical note on the 
Helvetii i. 2. 3-4, the genuineness of which Jachmann has convincingly con- 
tested (Wien. Stud. lx (1942), 71). 

In his preface Klotz reaffirms his conviction that an editor of the B.G. should 
try to solve problems in the text emendando potius quam delendo, and discusses 
some of the passages which he earlier treated when demolishing the inter- 
polation-theories of Knoke (Phil. Woch. 1942, 397-407). Though opinions may 
differ on some of the details of emendation, there can be little doubt as te the 
soundness of Klotz’s approach. 

Klotz’s text differs from its predecessor in some fifty-four places, without, 

however, departing from the principles which formerly governed his choice of 
variants, and without adding greatly to the already considerable bulk of 
conjecture. ii. 17. 4 Klotz fills the lacuna previously indicated with inflexis, 
which gives no satisfactory sense here. The picture is clear enough : young trees 
were cut and bent over, their branches giving a broad screen which was 
thickened by brushwood. It is of course tempting to suppose that each of the 
families of manuscripts has filled a lacuna in its own way, but both inflexis 
(with arboribus) and enatis seem to be required. iv. 14. 2 Klotz’s lacuna after 
suorum is as unnecessary as Lange’s excision of the explanatory phrase et 
celeritate . . . suorum. v. 43. 1 Klotz revives a suggestion of Hotman’s: fusiles 
Serventi ex argilla glandes, which does not help to make the description of the 
incendiary bullets any clearer. If Klotz takes fusiles as ‘able to be projected’ 
(as Wagner and Holder did), the epithet would not be worth adding, even if 
we allow this unusual meaning to fusilis. On the other hand, the expression 
glandes fundere ‘make bullets by melting’ could hardly be used of clay bullets. 
The reading fusili ex argilla ‘of clay which could be worked’ gives a sufficiently 
good sense. vii. 86. 4 Klotz now proposes to insert petunt after praerupta. His 
earlier suggestion ex<pedita> or Fuchs’s ex<celsa> gives a better reading. i. 42. 5 
he now adopts Niedermann’s quod ei, though the manuscript readings point to 
cui [quod] as the true reading, and at vii. 56. 2 he rightly prefers Ciacconius’ 
<non> nemo tunc quidem. 

To the apparatus have been added numerous references to recent work on 
the B.G., but the extended use of abbreviations and the omission of some 
unnecessary notes have prevented it from becoming unwieldy. It is, in fact, a 
model of precision and clarity. In two places where Klotz adopts a reading 
different from that of his earlier editions—v. 43. 4 at and vii. 63. 4 communicet 
<et)> re—he has omitted to indicate the manuscript reading in the apparatus. 
The authority for fugientesque vii. 67. 5 would seem to be aV, not AV alone. 

The preface and text contain a few errors, the more serious of which should 
be corrected as follows: p. 115, 1. g delere; p. 158, 1. 19 videbatur; p. 170, 1. 16 
die. The reading omnibus rebus at the beginning of vii. 72 is presumably a 
misprint. 

Printed in the new Teubner style, with brief captions at the head of each 
page, this edition is in every respect (except possibly in its lack of a map) a 
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worthy successor to Klotz’s previous editions. Scholars have good reason to be 
grateful to Klotz for this latest product of half a century’s devoted labour in 
that field in which his mastery is unrivalled. 


University of St. Andrews J. H. SIMON 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS 


P. Cornelii Taciti libri qui supersunt. Post C. Halm—G. Andresen septi- 
mum edidit Ericvs KorsTERMANN. Tom. I: Annales. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1952. Cloth, DM. 13. 


‘Cum priore in editione multa iuvenili quodam ardore instinctus mutassem, 
cautius iam egi neque lectiones sive ipsi textui sive apparatui critico qui 
dicitur inserui nisi eas, quas iudicium admodum probare potest.’ These words 
from the preface to the seventh Teubner edition of Tacitus’ Annals (the second 
by Koestermann) suggest that Koestermann now accepts the principle that 
‘loyalty to the codex . . . is the criterion of good editorship’ (R. Syme, on the 
first Mediceus, in F.R.S., 1948, p. 130). And, in fact, the text of the new Teubner 
edition shows much greater affinity with the conservatism of C. D. Fisher’s 
Oxford text than with the intrepidity of H. Fuchs’s recent Swiss edition. Yet 
it must be remembered that to provide a sound text of Annals i-vi a good deal 
of correction is needed (C. O. Brink, 7.R.S., 1951, pp. 49-50, estimates that 
a minimum of 130 emendations is necessary for Annals i alone), while for 
Annals xi-xvi (covered by the second Mediceus, ‘textus multo corruptior’) still 
more is required. In facing this problem Koestermann shows considerable 
independence. There are many cases where he differs from both Fisher and 
Halm—Andresen (ed. Teubn.’), whether in accepting or rejecting the manu- 
script reading; there are about as many cases where he sides with Halm-— 
Andresen against Fisher, mostly, but by no means always, where Fisher keeps 
the manuscript reading ; there are a few cases where he sides with Fisher against 
Halm—Andresen. 

In the text Koestermann prints about eighteen of his own conjectures (there 
are about seventy more in the apparatus criticus); fourteen of these are in 
Annals xi-xvi, but they are mostly in the nature of tibicines, stopgaps where 
some supplement is generally admitted to be necessary. Others include ii. 
70. 10 <ut> qui propius regrederetur (Lipsius et vulgo quo), xii. 51. 12 Hiberos ad 
patrium <in> regnum peruadit (surely ill advised ?), xiii. 25. 16 metu <int)entior 
(comparing xvi. 8. 4—clever, but unnecessary). In Annals i-vi Koestermann 
admits two conjectures by Lenchantin, i. 30. 6 non gregari (comparing ii. 76. 1 
where M has coniure for non iure; Dial. 23. 12, Hist. iii. 82. 4, Ann. ii. 80. 15 
suggest that non is required—Ritter had already suggested <non) congregari), 
vi. 49. 6 genua patri<bu>s aduolueretur (very uncertain: Rhenanus et vulgo 
patrum). He follows Fuchs occasionally, e.g. xiv. 14. 19 in bracketing nam et 
eius flagitium est . . . delinquerent (though Fuchs’s explanation—sententia . . . male 
conficta est sec. sequentis sententiae exitum—is scarcely sound), xiv. 32. 6 submersae 
(M subuersae: Fuchs compares Dio Cassius Ixii. 1. 2; Acidalius had already 
suggested submersae for the same reason; an attractive suggestion, but by no 
means certain), xiv. 45. 6 min<it)ante (Tacitus does not elsewhere use minari 
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followed by an accusative), xvi. 28. 15 [per] ferrent (picking up an immediately 
preceding perlaturos). 

The apparatus criticus is about half as extensive again as Fisher’s: the 
additional bulk is largely made up of references to the work of modern scholars. 
The text profits from the works of Sérbom and Eriksson, and, in the matter of 
proper names in Annals i-vi, from R. Syme (references are given in a most 
useful conspectus librorum, pp. xvii-xxvi). Instances where Koestermann seems 
to the reviewer to be certainly or probably right as against Fisher in returning 
to the manuscript reading include i. 4. 16 ne its quidem annis, quibus . . . exulem 
egerit, aliquid quam iram . . . meditatum (exulem is certain, aliquid doubtful), i. 8. 1 
nihil primo senatus die agi passus (also ii. 60, 5; vi. 20. 12; xi. 25. 26 <est) is 
unnecessary, cf. Sérbom 151 f., Eriksson 112 f.), ii. 31. 7 adpositum mensa 
lumen (Eriksson 117-18 compares iii. 5. 15 propositam toro effigiem ; cf. Nipperdey— 
Andresen on iii. 61. 2), xii. 26. 7 in ludibria uertebat (ludibrium Nipp., but cf. Sér. 
Pp. 177), Xili. 54. 25 bona aemulatione (Sér. p. 77), xiv. 60. 7 per tibias (Sr. p. 68). 
It is arguable that Koestermann is wrong in retaining the reading of M ati. 65. 
28 per quae geritur humus (egeritur Rhenanus), ii. 69. 4 in Caesarem temptabantur 
(in Caesarem intentabantur Wurm: the reference to iv. 14. 14 is inconclusive), 
xiii. 22. 3 et (<s>et Heinsius). 

Koestermann may be right in deserting the manuscript at i. 57. 16 neque 
<e>uicta in lacrimas (cf. Hist. ii. 64. 13 in gaudium euicta), ili. 61. 9 insederant 
(insid- M: cf. Brink, 7.R.S., 1951, p. 46), vi. 40. 4 Vibullius (cf. Syme, p. 17), 
xiii. 6. 12 multa rerum experientia (multarum rerum exp. M: cf. vi. 48. 10 and xiv. 
36. 14), but is probably wrong in doing so at iii. 34 fin.—35 in. sententia elusa 
e<s>t. Proximo . . . (sententia elusa. Et proximo . . . M: cf. Sérbom, p. 156), xiii. 
6. 3 tum bellum quoque (tum quoque bellum M), xiii. 46. 13 omittere (also xiv. 26. 4 
amittere M), xiii. 57. 23 quanto [magis] . . . tanto magis (cf. Eriksson, p. 93 ‘In 
einem Glied steht bei guanto—tanto der Positiv . . . ausser einmal im 12. Buche 
nur im ersten Teile (sc. der Annalen)’). 

When one reflects how comparatively few emendations subsequent to the 
seventeenth century now command general acceptance, the conclusion must 
be drawn that there is room for still greater conservatism in the Teubner text. 
It may be observed, incidentally, that a number of errors and misprints in 
the text of the present edition require correction. 


University of Leeds R. H. MARTIN 
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PLINY’S LETTERS 


M. Scuuster: C. Plini Caecili Secundi Epistularum libri novem, Epistu- 
larum ad Traianum liber, Panegyricus. Editio altera aucta et correctior. 
(Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubneriana.) Pp. xxx+490. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1952. Cloth and boards, DM. 14.80. 


Puiny’s Letters and Panegyric have received abundant attention in the Teubner 
series. The Letters and Panegyric had before Schuster’s 1933 edition been 
edited by Keil (1853 and 1870), C. F. W. Mueller (1903), and Kukula (1908 
and 1912), the Panegyric by E. and W. Baehrens in their editions of the XII 
Panegyrici Latini (1874 and 1911). The editors prior to Schuster were in varying 
degrees less conservative than he. In his 1933 edition he set himself in principle 
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and in practice against emendation and proclaimed the doctrine of adherence 
to the melioris notae libri wherever humanly possible. The result was a highly 
respectable text that restored to their place of honour many scribal errors 
which editors had detected and, it must be admitted, often with more courage 
than success attempted to put right. That text received, as Schuster has 
reminded us, widespread approbation and is now reproduced unaltered except 
in the following places: Ep. i. 2. 2 (aequus for aequos in a citation of Virg. Aen. 
vi. 129); i. 5. 12 (“est enim’, inquam, ‘mihi’ for ‘est enim mihi’, inquam) ; i. 22. 4 
(eius for illius) ; ii. 17. 16 (ab horto singulae et alternis pauciores for ab horto pauciores, 
scilicet alternis singulae: Schuster now withdraws his recognition of Postgate’s 
correction) ; v. 8. 11 (forensibus for meis) ; vi. 16. 8 (Casci for Tasci) ; vi. 16. 19 
(interaestuans for aestuans: in 1933 Schuster recognized frequenter interaestuans 
as a dittography) ; vi. 20. 8 (partes for partis) ; vii. 19. 3 (metu tantum for tantum 
cura) ; x. 9 (multas <privatas> for multas) ; x. 58. 6 (LAPPIVM for L. APPIVM) ; 
Pan. 14. 3 (rectum for et cum: Schuster adopts an emendation of F. Walter, 
d. 1937; Durry (1938) followed Haupt in bracketing et cum) ; 23. 1 (quod—tan- 
tum!—uliro for quod tantum <non ultro: again following Walter, Schuster re- 
places a bad emendation by a bad manuscript reading botched up with bad 
punctuation ; Brakman’s éantus (1925) should, I submit, be read) ; 49. 1 (Walter’s 
Poena for poena) ; 53. 5 (ego <rec)>te, Caesar for ego, Caesar: Walter again) ; 65. 1 
(super. . . super for supra... supra) ; 66. 4 (erat autem omnino res publica? (Walter) 
for nulla erat autem omnino res publica) ; 79. 4 (<erit) pietati for pietati certe: Schuster 
at last brings himself to recognize a routine correction made by Lipsius 350 
years ago and long accepted by editors). 

The text clearly calls for no comment that could not have been made in 
1933; so I shall confine myself to one observation which it is my duty, reluc- 
tantly in the circumstances,’ to make. J. D. Duff wrote of the first edition in 
C.R. xlviii. 81, ‘the student who uses this edition of Pliny may well dispense 
with any other’. This is not true of the text and the apparatus criticus. Because 
the editor is ‘everywhere careful and intelligent’ (Duff), they are themselves 
indispensable; but, because of his excessive conservatism and his extreme 
prejudice against emendation, they in fact render indispensable the guidance 
of editors less averse to suspicion of the traditional text. The extraordinary 
substantive codcesi on p. 367 illustrates the sort of thing that can happen in 
the transmission of words, and on the same page ‘praefat. p. xv’, retained from 
the 1933 edition, should be ‘. . . xvu’; yet what copyist could compare in 
reliability with Schuster and his publishers ? 

There are several respects in which the new edition is a great improvement 
on the old. The larger pages give us a better proportioned volume. The 
praefatio is printed in a more handsome and a more easily legible type. Errors 
and misprints have been corrected. The bibliography has been enlarged by 
the inclusion of works published since 1933. The excellent indexes have also 
been enlarged. The most valuable innovation is the addition of numerous 
items to the record of testimonia and loci similes. These are invariably of interest 
and will be of great value to advanced students. 

In short, every quality desirable in an editor is shown except open-minded- 
ness and the ability, or the will, to apply the critical faculty without reserve. 


King’s College, London Ww. S. MAGUINNESS 
1 The editor died while his book was going through the press. 
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THE THEODOSIAN CODE 


CiypE PuHarr: The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmondian Consti- 
tutions. A Translation with Commentary, Glossary, and Bibliography. 
(The Corpus of Roman Law, Vol. I.) Pp. xxvi+643; map. Princeton: 
University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1952. Cloth, 
130s. net. 


Tue Theodosian Code provides no easy task for a translator. It is indeed 
fortunate in having been edited by Mommsen, whose text, with some variants 
from Kriiger and others, is here used, and in having received the monumental 
commentary of Gothofredus ; but its Latin is notoriously obscure and difficult, 
it deals with a wide variety of the often very technical problems of the law and 
particularly of the administration of the later Empire, and it has as yet received 
only a small fraction of the attention from scholars which has been accorded 
to the Code of Justinian. A great deal of careful work over a number of years 
has gone into the making of this book, which is described on the jacket as ‘a 
careful and scholarly translation’, and it is therefore a pleasure to be able to 
say that the description is justified. 

The translation is the work of ProfessorePharr, of Vanderbilt University, 
and his assistants, but he has invoked the help of a panel of distinguished con- 
sulting editors, who have read and criticized the whole or parts of it. This was 
a wise step, and to it, no doubt, can be partly attributed the almost complete 
absence (at least in those parts in which the reviewer can claim any special 
competence) of the slips in technical matters which might well befall the 
most competent translator of so complex a work. In the Novels, which could 
not, for lack of funds, be submitted to this process of criticism, such slips are 
occasionally in evidence, but still rare. The English is as clear as is possible in 
a purposely literal translation which attempts to retain something of the 
artificiality and bombast of the Byzantine style. Where, as often, more than 
one translation is possible, or nothing more than a conjectural version can be 
offered, this is noted; and where, as with technical terms, there is no true 
English equivalent, the Latin is given in the note. 

The ‘commentary’ is perhaps misnamed. It consists of very short notes, 
usually confined, so far as exegesis is concerned, to the elucidation of words or 
phrases not included in the glossary ; there is no attempt to deal with the many 
larger difficulties. Nor, of course, is this to be regretted ; with any larger com- 
mentary the work would have been quite unwieldy, and in any case the time 
is hardly ripe for such an attempt. In addition, cross-references are given 
(within the Code, to the Code of Justinian, the Breviarium, etc.), and there are 
brief notes on the dates and prosopography (utilizing Seeck’s Regesten). The 
notes, like the translation of the Novels, could not be submitted to the con- 
sulting editors, and are sometimes unhappy in dealing with technical questions 
of the private law. Thus the notes to C. Th. 2. 4 and 1. 2 ignore the meaning 
of the procedure by rescript ; similarly the actio quod iussu in C. Th. 2. 31. There 
are a few other mistakes of detail, and rather more in the glossary, but these 
are small points. 

The sponsors and editors hope to attract the interest of readers who have 
little or no previous acquaintance with the history or structure of the Roman 
Empire, but who will find in the Theodosian Code an anticipation of many 
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contemporary problems. The notes, and the Introduction and Outline of 
Roman History which precede.the translation, therefore take little or nothing 
for granted. The belief that here is a tract for the times very occasionally 
intrudes—in the statement, for example, that the practice of the law was 
‘socialized’. 

There is an elaborate and useful Index. And the whole book is admirably 
printed and produced. 

This is described as vol. i of a ‘Corpus of Roman Law’—a translation of ‘all 
the source material of Roman Law’. This is a brave project, well justified by 
the quality of its first fruit. 


Brasenase College, Oxford BARRY NICHOLAS 


THE LETTERS OF RURICIUS 


HarALpD HAGENDAHL: La Correspondance de Ruricius. (Géteborgs Hég- 
skolas Arsskrift, LVIII. 3.) Pp. 108. Gothenburg: Wettergren & 
Kerber, 1952. Paper, Kr. 10. 


HaGENDAHL presents a masterly treatment of an author who has recently been 
little studied. The letters of Ruricius, Bishop of Limoges, who died shortly 
after 507, furnish scanty information for either the ecclesiastical historian or 
the theologian, and neglect major contemporary events; even domestic details 
are rare, since Ruricius was in the habit of sending verbal messages by the 
bearer of his letters: cf. ii. 30. The collection of eighty-two letters, which cover 
a period of about thirty years and are addressed to various correspondents, 
including Sidonius Apollinaris and Faustus Reiensis, has been most recently 
edited by Bruno Krusch (M.G.H., Auct. Ant. viii, 1887) and by Augustus 
Engelbrecht (C.S.E.L., xxi, 1891). In the past forty years only K. Polheim, 
Die lateinische Reimprosa (Berlin, 1925), and André Loyen, Sidoine Apollinaire et 
Pesprit précieux en Gaule aux derniers jours de l’ empire (Paris, 1943), have dealt in 
any detail with Ruricius, who is, nevertheless, ‘a good representative of the 
Gallic rhetorical style’ (Hagendahl, Eranos, xlv, 1947, p. 115). For the ex- 
ponents of that style, in an age of decline, ‘la tradition littéraire représentait la 
culture méme’, and their extravagance and artificiality are, for that reason, 
excused in chapter i (cf. also p. 99) : a survey of Ruricius’s life and work based 
on the introductions of Krusch and Engelbrecht is also given. 

Ruricius’s practice of repeating in his letters expressions used previously by 
himself or by other writers (including his correspondents) is examined in 
chapter ii. It is occasionally of assistance in textual problems, and also serves 
to establish the relative chronology of some of the letters. 

Prose rhythms are treated in chapter iii: besides their importance for an 
estimate of style, those of Ruricius are interesting because they show a ‘systéme 
mixte’ in which appear both quantitative and accentual rhythms.” In his 
analysis Hagendahl adopts the method (based on that of de Groot) used in 


' Engelbrecht’s excessive conservatism is what inappropriately for the latter half of 
noted by Hagendahl: ‘son texte laisse beau- _the fifth century, as ‘un nouveau facteur 
coup a désidérer’. rythmique’. 

2 Accent is characterized (p. 32), some- 
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his La Prose métrique d’ Arnobe (Gothenburg, 1937), which the reader is advised 
(p. 33) to consult: some information is repeated in the present work. 

Of 495 instances examined (no figures for interior clausulae are given), 69°3 
per cent. are examples of the three favoured clausulae—(1)—v——w ; (II)-v—-—vy; 
(III) —v—w: the figure reaches 87-9 per cent. if the secondary forms of I are 
included. On an accentual basis, 88-7 per cent. are examples of the three 
major forms of cursus—planus, tardus, and velox. The latter percentage includes 
types not subsequently admitted: approximately 78 per cent., however, are 
acceptable on typological (as well as on metrical) grounds.’ The progressive 
limitation of type is illustrated by Hagendahl’s comparative tables. 

Hagendahl appears to use the evidence of clausulae (p. 33) in a manner 
inconsistent with its weight : he rejects Engelbrecht’s promeretur (ii. 13—Momm- 
sen’s conjecture), which gives a clausula (triple trochee) ‘dont il n’y a que cing 
exemples’, in favour of a reading which gives a cretic with trochee, one of 
four corrections ‘qui s’imposent pour la métrique aussi bien que pour d’autres 
considérations’. The argument, however, is not that there are only five ex- 
amples of such a clausula, but that the received reading is supported by the 
clausula it preserves, so that recourse to conjecture is out of place. 

Hagendahl’s general application of the term clausula heroa to the form 
—vv-w is to be regretted: given the strict observance of typology in the last 
feet of the hexameter among the epic poets (regularly only —vv, —v and -»v, 
v-v with certain variations), it is inappropriate to use this name for a type 
showing a final word of five syllables, which is unlikely to have been considered 
as a verse-erlding (v. p. 49, inprobitate). The same is true of the two tetrasyllabic 
finals quoted at p. 34, n. 1, which Hagendahl regards as examples of the 
Ciceronian clausula (I? y = —v, vv—), assuming (“quelquefois’) shortening of 
final -6. It is unfortunate that the term ‘heroic’ continues to be misapplied 
and to give rise to misconceptions: the distinction between the usage of poet 
and prose-writer has been pointed out by F. W. Shipley in C.P., vi, 1911, 
pp. 410 ff. 

The numerous and varied combinations of parallel x@Aa (often isocola), 
and the frequence of dooréAevra, examined in chapter iv, are phenomena 
already remarked by Polheim, op. cit. Hagendahl passes easily to Ruricius’s 
use of antithesis, first of the rhetorical figures treated in chapter v: sections 
on play on words and on metaphor follow. Chapter vi deals with Ruricius’s 
preciosity, with his reverence for eloquentia and with his declarations of feigned 
modesty, a number of terms used in which are listed. 

Chapter vii treats some textual problems, in a number of which the evidence 
of clausulae is valuable; it concludes with a list of corrections proposed else- 
where in the book, and this partly compensates for the absence of an index 
locorum. Both this and an index of subject-matter would have added to the 
already considerable value of the book, which has the additional merit of 
being marred by few misprints. 


University of Manchester D. R. BRADLEY 


t Planus, 160 examples ; tardus, arising out of II and 13, 141; velox, 87. 
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RHETORIC AT ROME 


M. L. CLARKE: Rhetoric at Rome. A Historical Survey. Pp. viii+203. 
London: Cohen & West, 1953. Cloth, 215. net. 


Great though the importance of rhetoric was in Roman education, and far- 
reaching as were its effects on Latin literature, comparatively little study has 
been made of it in this country, and until the appearance of the present work 
no general conspectus of rhetoric existed in English. The importance of 
Professor Clarke’s book, then, is obvious, and the claim that it supplies a long- 
felt need can be made seriously and not as a conventional tribute. In 164 pages 
(the rest is notes and index) he describes the place of rhetoric in Roman 
education and literature during the seven hundred years from Cato the Censor 
to Cassiodorus ; he is concerned less with the technicalities of rhetorical theory 
than with rhetoric as a part of Roman culture, since there are few, he admits, 
who can summon up any interest in such technicalities. Severe compression 
was obviously necessary, and one would have liked a slightly fuller treatment 
of certain topics ; but much ground has been covered in a small space, and the 
chapters on rhetoric in the later Empire and on rhetoric and Christianity draw 
on material which will be unfamiliar to many. Unfortunately there is no 
bibliography ; and perhaps in a second edition we might have precise references 
for the quotations at the head of each chapter? 

Professor Clarke has no axe to grind, and no startling theory to propound. 
Like Quintilian, he has amassed a great deal of material, sifted it, subjected 
it to the scrutiny of common sense, and given us the result. The necessary 
chapter on the Greek background is brief and factual; the second chapter 
tells how Greek rhetoric established itself at Rome ; while ch. iii gives a selective 
account of the Ad Herennium, the most straightforward and sensible handbook 
on traditional rhetoric which has come to us from antiquity. Probably this 
will be the most useful chapter for the general reader, who may be unfamiliar 
with the system there described. Clarke says of the author (perhaps a little 
unkindly) that he has ‘a high opinion of himself’ ; admittedly he criticizes the 
over-elaboration of the Greek rhetoricians, but surely this is to be commended 
as a sign of independence? Clarke connects the Ad Herennium with the Latin 
rhetoricians condemned in the censors’ edict of 92, adducing in evidence the 
‘confident tone and concentration on simplicity and clarity in preference to 
scholarly subtlety’, which ‘remind us of the charges of impudence and lack 
of culture brought by Crassus against the Latin rhetoricians’. The best example 
of impudence, however, Clarke does not mention—the astonishing fact that 
in Bk. iv the author claims to invent his own examples to illustrate the virtues 
of style, but draws many of these examples from Greek authors! The account 
of the Ad Herennium is necessarily brief; more might have been said on memoria 
and the system of loci and imagines, curiously anticipating modern theories of 
association of ideas. 

The attempt in ch. iv to trace the influence of rhetorical teaching on pre- 
Ciceronian oratory underlines the great difficulty of workers in this field—the 
almost complete absence of material with which to check, even in some cases 
to understand, the judgements of Cicero on the various orators, especially in 
the Brutus ; a similar difficulty meets us in ch. ix (Oratory under the Empire). 
Clarke of course admits this, and almost cuts the ground from under his own 
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feet by maintaining a view shared by the present writer—that many oratorical 
‘tricks of the trade’ came so naturally to the Romans that they would probably 
have developed them without Greek help. He also stresses the obvious fact 
that rhetoric springs from oratory and not vice versa ; the orator develops his 
technical devices and the rhetorician then classifies them; and if the Greeks 
could develop their own devices, why not the Romans? The figure ‘subiectio’, 
for example, found in extracts from C. Gracchus and Crassus (pp. 43, 48), 
seems not an impossible one for an orator to think up for himself, even with- 
out rhetorical training; it does not seem a far cry from the figures used by 
Cato (p. 41) which Clarke would not attribute to ‘a conscious following of 
rhetorical precept’. 

But perhaps this is cavilling. What is important is to realize that for this 
period we are dependent almost exclusively on Cicero’s judgements, usually 
given without illustrative quotations. Obviously any attempt in such circum- 
stances to trace the influence of rhetorical teaching on oratory is bound to be 
highly tentative, and the results open to serious question. One special point 
may be noted. Clarke mentions ‘smoothness and rhythm’ as two qualities 
which Roman orators learned from the Greeks (p. 42). The Ad Herennium gives 
some brief precepts on verborum constructio, but precepts on rhythm are entirely 
lacking, except for one casual remark (iv. 32. 44). We do not know whether 
the Ad Herennium is a reliable guide to Greek rhetorical teaching of the second 
century B.c., but, if it is, the Roman orators of the period may have learned 
less about prose-rhythms from the Greeks than Clarke’s statement might lead 
us to suppose. 

The chapters on Cicero (v—vii) show how in his own rhetorical theory he 
put his finger on one of the weaknesses of Roman education in stressing the 
need for a broad general culture as against the narrow specialization of the 
schools; but Clarke makes also the valid point that Cicero emphasized, per- 
haps unduly, the importance of philosophy, law, and history to the orator 
because he himself was interested in these subjects. The less exuberant mind 
of Quintilian thought differently. In ch. vii Clarke calls attention to the 
Senecan passage on the origin of declamation, mentioning the discussions on 
it in Gwynn and Edward (p. 183, n. 1); he might have mentioned the full 
discussion in the first chapter of Bonner’s Roman Declamation. A good account 
is given of the declaimers, though he might have made more of the training 
in ingenuity and use of language which they gained. 

On Quintilian, Clarke shows the new stress laid on moral qualities in an 
orator, but makes it clear also that Quintilian does not answer all the questions 
which he poses. Clarke sees ‘a certain unreality about the whole process of the 
education of an orator’ as conceived by Quintilian, and claims that Tacitus 
in the Dialogus is more realistic in admitting that the great days of oratory 
were over. But surely the fact that Quintilian’s perfect orator is an unattainable 
ideal does not discredit his theory ; teaching must always involve the concep- 
tion of an ideal, and the regrettable infrequency of its attainment does not 
lessen the value of the teaching. In any case, the purposes and temperaments 
of the two writers were different: Quintilian, an optimist, was concerned with 
practical instruction ; Tacitus, a pessimist, was not. 

The last chapter contains a sober estimate of the value of rhetorical training 
at Rome. The book will, one feels, hold its place as a standard work for some 
time to come. 
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I have noticed only three misprints: ‘occurence’ (p. 41), ‘au tex’ for ‘aut ex’ 
(p. 183, n. 1), and ‘Herrenium’ (p. 199). 
Queen’s University of Belfast E. W. BOWER 


GREEK GRAMMAR 


Epwarp ScHwyZER: Griechische Grammatik auf der Grundlage von 
Karl Brugmanns Griechischer Grammatik. Dritter Band: Register von 
Demetrius J. Gzorcacas. (Hbuch d. Altertumswissenschaft, IT. i. 3.) 
Pp. xxiv-+392. Munich: Beck, 1953. Cloth. 


ScHo ars will welcome the appearance of this elaborate index to the standard 
grammar of Greek. A short but clear and adequate preface (pp. v f.) gives 
guidance on the use of the index, and then the table of contents follows, which 
I cannot do better than reproduce here in an abridged form: pp. ix f., Correc- 
tions to vols i and ii; pp. xi-xiv, Addenda et Corrigenda to the index; pp. xv— 
xxiii, List of Abbreviations additional to those given in vol. i, p. xxv; pp. I- 
271, Words, Suffixes, Sounds: Greek; pp. 273-338, Words, Suffixes, Sounds: 
Other Languages, divided into (A) Indo-European (pp. 275-81), (B) Indo- 
European Languages (pp. 282-334, with 13 sub-divisions), (C) Non-Indo- 
European Languages (pp. 334-8, with 16 subdivisions) ; pp. 339-92, Index of 
Matters. This last is printed in two columns to the page; the word indexes 
have three. 

For purposes of the index the pages of the Grammar are ideally divided 
into eight sections, each of 24 cm. in depth, references being given like 231°, 
ii 4175. A strip of stiff paper with these sections marked on it has been thought- 
fully provided along with the book. 

The compilation of this index was a task demanding chalcentery and 
axpiBea of the first order. Professor Georgacas has shown he possesses both : 
at any rate, I have come across but one false reference. (He gratefully acknow- 
ledges indebtedness to Professor Debrunner and Dr. H. R. Schwyzer in the 
correction of the proofs.) 

No doubt it lies in the nature of the case that an index to the whole Grammar 
should be more serviceable to users of vol. i than to users of vol. ii, and pub- 
lishers and editors are apt to have their good reasons which the reader’s reason 
knows not. All the same, I cannot altogether away with the feeling that the 
treatment of vol. ii is more than a little stepmotherly. The scholar who, 
wishing to consult the Grammar on collective vis, finds he has either to spot 
the winner out of ten bare references (p. 243 s.v.) or else start in and plod 
through the series until he flushes his bird in the middle of the 33 pages covered 
by the sixth of his references will tend to cast a greenish eye upon his colleague 
who, desiring illumination on *rirr and Swahili mtu, gets each of them in 
one with a pinpoint reference (ibid. and p. 335). He will look in vain, if I am 
not mistaken, for references to the A.U.C. construction (ii, p. 404) and the 
idiom exemplified by Fv dSdoxwy (ii, p. 255, cf. 270). He will equally, I believe, 
look in vain for references to ‘pleonastic’ 7 with the infinitive after eipyw, etc., 
and the adnominal use of od and yy, but these matters appear not to be dealt 
with in the Grammar. 


University of St. Andrews W. L. LORIMER 
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THE LATIN LANGUAGE 


H. H. JANssEN: Historische Grammatica van het Latijn. (Servire’s Encyclo- 
paedie, B. ga. 6.) Deel I: De Klanken. Pp. 120. The Hague: Servire, 
1953- Cloth, fl. 3.90. 

Max NIEDERMANN: Historische Lautlehre des Lateinischen. Dritte neubear- 
beitete Auflage. Pp. vii+214. Heidelberg: Winter, 1953. Paper, 
DM. 9g. 

FriepricH Stouz: Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache. Dritte, stark um- 
gearbeitete Auflage von ALBERT DEBRUNNER. (Sammlung Géoschen, vol. 
492.) Pp. 136. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1953. Paper, DM. 2.40. 


PROFESSOR JANSSEN’s attractive little book is part of a series similar to Sammlung 
Géschen, of which the volumes on linguistic are under the general direction 
of Professor A. W. de Groot. It is intended as an introduction to Latin phonetics 
and as a general conspectus of the subject for non-specialists. Fewer than 100 
pages of text leave, as the Introduction admits, no room for completeness of 
treatment or discussion of controversial issues. The method is non-comparative 
and, though primarily historical, gives considerable place to description of the 
Latin phonetic system, mainly in terms of the Prague school of phonology. 
The descriptive principles of this school appear well suited to the compara- 
tively low degree of precision attainable in the phonetic study of a language 
no longer spoken, as well as to a book which describes the language for its 
own sake, not as a mere source of illustrations for the elaboration of a phono- 
logical theory. The author is to be congratulated on achieving concision with- 
out stodginess, both by clear arrangement and an interesting selection of 
examples, and also because he has found room for a considerable number of 
quotations from Latin grammarians and of references to literary and epi- 
graphical texts. Here and there the need for brevity leads to obscure, even 
misleading, exposition. For example, in section 111.2a the alternatives -er and 
-erus from *-eros need a little more elucidation ; in 150 the introductory para- 
graph seems inadequate by the measure of the detailed account which follows. 
But such cases are very rare. It may be of service to note a few misprints: 
section 115.5 hiemes for -is; 117.2 exerpo for excerpo; 134.1 frquent. In 120.3 
incipio is—alas!—no misprint, as the context shows. A short bibliography, 
subject index (much better than might have been expected in so small a book), 
word index, and analytical table of contents make the volume complete in 
itself, although at the same time it is to form part of a comprehensive historical 
grammar. On the basis of what he has already given us, we may say to the 
author ‘est tibi grauis aduersaria constituta et parata, incredibilis quaedam 
exspectatio’. 

Professor Niedermann’s book on Latin phonetics has been in both the 
French and the German version a tried favourite for nearly fifty years. In its 
original form it was intended to provide school teachers with an outline of 
Latin historical phonetics suitable for children from fifteen to eighteen years 
of age. In the second French edition of 1931 the work was expanded into an 
introductory treatise for the use of university students, and in this new edition 
the German version is brought into line with the French. In plan and scope 
it follows very closely the second French edition, but in many respects goes 
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beyond it. There are few sections of any length which have not been enlarged 
in some degree, and there have been added important sections on the develop- 
ment of groups of four consonants, on Dissimilation, Metathesis, and kindred 
matters. It presents, moreover, different opinions on one or two points. For 
example, in sections 31-32 it is now argued that ae and oe were pronounced 
as monophthongs from the beginning of the second century B.c. Again, in 
103 the explanation of iuxta differs from that given in the French edition. 
If in content and depth of treatment the new edition is far richer than the, 
original, it yet remains the same in principles, in method, and in terminology. 
In this respect it is interesting to compare Professor Niedermann’s presentation 
of the velar nasal with that of Professor Janssen. To the former it is a sound 
like any other, and the question of its place in the system is not raised ; to the 
latter it is merely a positional variant of n, not an independent member of the 
Latin phonemic repertory. In Professor Niedermann’s book there is no men- 
tion of new ideas about the position of Latin among the Indo-European 
languages, no modification of outlook on the question of ‘sound-laws’, which 
are still represented as the ‘unverbriichlichen Gesetze’ of the Neogrammarians. 
Not even this edition, full as it is, gives all the information which might 
reasonably be expected from its scale of treatment. In section 25 the discussion 
of imperatives like dic omits reference to such colloquial forms:as cap’, cau’ 
(i.e. caue); in 48, on the treatment of the Indo-European voiced aspirate 
plosives, there should be a mention of infra; in 78, in connexion with the 
change of dr to tr, there is no comment on quadraginta; in 83 uulnus should 
have been included among examples of unassimilated /n; section go deals 
with the assimilation of m before s, but where is treated the representation 
of nasals before f and consonantal u? There appears nowhere any reference 
to the change of ri to er in initial syllables or any full account of bonus, bene, 
bellus. Slips are very few: in the first sentence of section 71 ‘stimmlos’ should 
be ‘stimmhaft’, while in 76 annoét is an obvious misprint for annoté. Notwith- 
standing these and other minor criticisms, the new edition of Niedermann is 
welcome as one of the best introductions to Latin historical phonetics, and its 
word index and detailed table of contents make it as useful for reference as 
for continuous reading. 
The first edition of Stolz’s Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache appeared in 1910. 
A second edition with few modifications was seen through the press by Professor 
Debrunner in 1922. This third edition has undergone considerable changes. 
The text is more elaborately subdivided, the order of sections and paragraphs 
has been altered, much has been rewritten. In outlook, however, and in treat- 
ment it differs little from the previous editions. The history of Latin is still 
regarded as first and foremost its relation to the other Indo-European languages 
and its development in the pre-literary and archaic periods, to which subjects 
nearly half of the text is devoted. In the same spirit it is stated (p. 12) that the 
fragments of Ennius’ Annals are of greater importance for the history of Latin 
than the Aeneid. It is not surprising, therefore, to find little trace of such 
studies as Kroll’s article in Glotta xxii, or to see the work of J. Schrijnen on 
early Christian Latin relegated to a footnote, without influence on the text 
or place in the Bibliography. However, when allowance is made for this lack 
of due proportion, one can only admire the richness of material packed into 
so small a compass, to which the new edition makes some important additions : 
for example, a brief and impartial statement of new views on the relation of 
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Latin to Osco-Umbrian (section 50), a short treatment of semantic borrowing 
(78), the quotation of ancient ritual formulae (98), and a suggestive reference 
to the probable influence of the spread of literacy under the Empire on the 
later history of the language (156). There are a few changes of opinion on 
particular points (for example in section 100 recet of the Forum Cippus is now 
taken, in contradiction of the earlier editions, to refer to a rex sacrorum), and 
in general the text is brought up to date with recent knowledge and views 
(but in 94 Venetic seems to be still regarded as an Illyrian language). There 
will be some to prefer Stolz’s account of the interrelation of literary and col- 
loquial Latin to the modification introduced in the second edition and con- 
tinued more emphatically in the third (107-8). The index of names and 
subjects has been enlarged and an index of Latin words added. A few misprints 
appear: p. go, line 10 senat for sena-; line 12 pos- for post; p. 105, line 1 keten 
for keine. In section 166 Augusti is printed in the text of the inscription, the 
correct Agusti in the note on it. Since Stolz’s first edition several far more 
extensive histories of Latin have been published. Professor Debrunner, by 
preserving through all modifications the original character of the book, has 
ensured for it a place of value as a concise and informative introduction. 


Westfield College, University of London D. M. JONES 


A PRE-HELLENIC LANGUAGE 


A. J. van Winpekens: Le Pélasgique. Essai sur une langue indo-euro- 
péenne préhellénique. Pp. xii+178. Louvain: Institut Orientaliste, 
1952. Paper. 


SERIous study of the pre-Hellenic languages of the Aegean began in 1896 with 
the publication of Kretschmer’s Einleitung, and for some fifty years Kretschmer 
himself remained the leader in this field. Other voices, notably that of V. Geor- 
giev, made themselves heard during the thirties, and since the war several 
writers have reviewed the situation along lines that diverge appreciably from 
those laid down by Kretschmer. The need for a general reassessment is still 
felt. On the one hand, constant probing of the abnormal elements in the Greek 
language, although it has not produced many definite conclusions, has from 
time to time brought to light facts that have a certain importance in the present 
state of knowledge. And, on the other hand, archaeological discoveries and the 
enormous progress made in the study of Asiatic languages have created 
certainty where in 1896 there was only conjecture. 

Windekens deals in this book with one aspect of the pre-Hellenic problem. 
Leaving aside Thracian, Illyrian, and those languages of Asia Minor that 
jostled with Greek in historical times, he discusses a selection of Greek words 
(mostly nouns and adjectives, including place-names), which he considers to 
be fairly reliable evidence for one language that was spoken in Greece through- 
out the second millennium 8.c. This language was of the ordinary IE. pattern. 
Its sound-system was marked by sibilization of the IE. palatal stops (cf. 
Indo-Iranian) and by a shift of aspiration in all the IE. stop- and aspirated 
stop-consonants (cf. Germanic). A large proportion of its suffixes were of a 
complicated type, involving consonantal groups such as -v6-, -vdp-, -pv-. 
Although the number of words that can be assigned to this language is small, 
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they suggest that the people who spoke it enjoyed a high level of civilization, 
from which the Greeks borrowed freely. 

From a strictly linguistic standpoint, many things in this well-printed book 
deserve praise. Windekens sets forth his evidence according to the standard 
arrangement used in historical grammars, and with such clarity and precision 
that the full indices and table of contents at the end could almost be dispensed 
with. In many places, especially in the opening chapter (Phonétique), the argu- 
ment is attractive; those who do not agree with the general hypothesis may 
nevertheless be inclined to accept many individual points. 

Objections to Windekens’s conclusions occur only too easily, however. The 
author’s clear presentation of his material leaves no doubt whatever that 
certain sound-changes rest on one or two instances only, and not infrequently 
these instances are less than convincing; e.g. x > x, exemplified only by 
xpovos (IE. *ker ‘cut’). The reader, seeing words assembled from many diverse 
sources to make ‘Pelasgic’, may well wonder on what principles this selection 
is based. For example, it may be admitted that the isolated Hesychian word 
cepyot: eAador (Lat. cervus) comes from a satem-language. The common Greek 
word ceipd could be explained on the same grounds: but it can also be ex- 
plained with greater plausibility as part of the main Greek tradition. The only 
apparent reason for assigning both words to one pre-Hellenic language is that 
they happen to fit Windekens’s notion of what ‘Pelasgic’ should be. Again, 
when it is a question of identifying and analysing suffixes, particularly in 
respect of proper names, it is hard to check a suspicion that Windekens’s 
argumentation amounts only to listing groups of words that, by accident or not, 
end with the same letters. But perhaps the chief source of doubt is the chapter 
on vocabulary (Lexique). Every etymologist must have his fling; and so one 
does not object to the association of 6dAacca with OdAapos, OéAvpva, etc. (IE. 
*tel- flat’), so long as it is not made to bear the weight of further argument. 
When, however, the author is concerned to establish the pattern of an un- 
known language, it is necessary to find derivations more substantial than that 
of Oiacos from IE. *tweys- ‘shake’, xafapés from IE. *skew- ‘catch sight of’, 
dAvvOos from IE. *wel- ‘roll’. Perhaps such etymologies depend on sound 
reasons which Windekens has withheld for lack of space. Yet in the case of 
Ax.Aev’s brevity might have been sacrificed to common opinion before that hero 
was pronounced to be ‘an ancient aquatic deity’ and his name set alongside 
Lat. aqua. 

Thus, even on linguistic grounds, much of Windekens’s argument falls short 
of proof; but since the book touches on questions of race and civilization, it 
invites criticism on historical grounds also. In the Introduction Windekens 
remarks that he has called his language Pelasgic ‘for purely practical reasons, 
for all that is known about the Pelasgians . . . is that they inhabited pre- 
Hellenic Greece and some other districts in southern Europe’. Every reader of 
Homer, Herodotus, and Thucydides knows much more about the Pelasgians 
than this and may well be disinclined to believe that they spoke a language 
resembling Windekens’s Pelasgic. After this rough treatment of the ethnic 
problem, however, it is not surprising to find Windekens claiming in his final 
chapter that Pelasgic was once spoken ‘in an area extending from Western 
Asia Minor to Northern Italy’ and discoursing in general terms on Pelasgian 
culture without even mentioning such hard facts as the Minoan and 
Mycenaean civilizations. It would have been better either if this chapter had 
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been limited strictly to summarizing the results of the linguistic argument or 
if it had been extended to make room for a proper historical excursus. 

The task of determining the pre-Hellenic languages of Greece is a thankless 
one. It seems probable that the problems involved in it may be solved eventually 
through the decipherment of Minoan-Mycenaean writing or some equivalent 
achievement rather than by study of the non-Greek features of Greek. In the 
meantime, however, the kind of evidence that Windekens discusses here 
demands attention, and his treatment of it, despite shortcomings, should prove 
useful and stimulating to others. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. BEATTIE 
GREEK DIALECTOLOGY 


F. Ropricuez Aprapvos: La dialectologia griega como fuente para el estudio 
de las migraciones indoeuropeas en Grecia. (Acta Salmaticensia, Filosofia y 
Letras, V. 3.) Pp. 73. Salamanca: Universidad, 1952. Paper, 50 ptas. 


Sr. Aprapos does not share the doubts of many scholars as to the possibility of 
drawing inferences about the early movements of the Greek peoples from the 
relationship of their dialects, but he considers that as a condition of such 
inferences dialect relationship must be studied by a method purely linguistic, 
without the importation of archaeological or historical evidence. His aim in 
the present book is to describe the method and principles of this study rather 
than to work out its results in detail. He is nevertheless led to advance certain 
views on the early migrations of Greek-speaking peoples. 

His methodology and consequently the general plan of his book are based on 
a threefold classification of features common to groups of dialects. In addition 
to the familiar classes of archaisms (which he defines as elements surviving 
from the predialectal stage) and innovations, he stresses the importance of 
‘elecciones’, cases ‘in which a linguistic need has been satisfied in two or more 
different ways at the same time, the dialectal distribution taking place subse- 
quently and by way of selection’ (p. 11). Discussion and examples do much to 
clarify this inadequate statement. By Common (i.e. predialectal) Greek Adrados 
does not understand a completely unified language. In accordance with modern 
dialectological theory he admits the likelihood that it presented the beginning 
of dialectal differentiation, while avoiding the extreme position of denying its 
existence altogether. In his view the unity of Common Greek was sufficiently 
marked by the possession of a large number of common features, some in- 
herited, others due to innovation, which formed the basis for the development 
of the later dialects. Believing that this period of unity was passed outside 
Greece, that the development of the separate dialects was already in progress 
before and during the migrations, and that after reaching their historical home- 
lands the Greeks continued their linguistic diversification in a new system of 
interrelations, he cannot use the methods of regional linguistics applicable to 
the study of dialects developing for long periods in areas little troubled by 
movements of population. Accordingly his axiom is that community of a group 
of dialects in certain features prima facie implies an earlier unity of the dialects 
concerned, subject always to certain conditions and limitations, and with 
varying probative force according as the features in question are archaisms, 
innovations, or ‘selections’. There is nothing novel in this principle, and it is in 
the consideration of the conditions and limitations, as well as of the examples 
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chosen to illustrate them, that the interest of Adrados’s treatment lies. Applying 
his criteria to what seem to be the earliest established dialectal differences, he 
comes to the conclusion that the Greek peoples and their respective dialects 
were formed by a series of bipartitions and migrations. First Common Greek 
was divided into West Greek and East Greek by a movement of speakers of the 
latter group, West Greek remaining both geographically and linguistically 
more conservative; then in the same way from East Greek were formed 
Achaean (later to subdivide into Aeolic and Arcado-Cyprian) and Attic- 
Ionic, the dialect of the first Greeks to enter Greece and settle in their home- 
lands. 

A book so full of detail naturally provides ample scope for disagreement on 
individual points, and it is the author’s merit to recognize continually how 
uncertain is the interpretation of much of his evidence. On general aspects of 
method two criticisms may be made. First, Adrados several times uses examples 
taken from the language of epic apparently without bearing in mind, or at 
least without reminding the reader, that this language is not a dialect in the 
same sense as the others and that its use, though sometimes legitimate and 
necessary, is subject to certain precautions. Secondly, since his concern is with 
features belonging to the earliest phase of dialectal differentiation, it would 
have been well to devote an ample and early section of the book to ways of 
distinguishing characteristics of earlier and later phases, and at the outset of 
his inquiry to exclude specifically those common features of which the exten- 
sion may have taken place after the establishment of the dialects in the areas 
which they occupied in historical times. As it is, these questions receive only 
brief notice near the end of the book (pp. 64-65). 

There are regrettably not a few traces of hasty preparation. Some are trivial 
slips: e.g. Boisag several times for Botsacg. Others have the appearance of 
factual errors but are clearly due to carelessness, not ignorance: Av > wv 
instead of Av > AA (p. 66), the citation of réooapes as Attic instead of rérrapes 
(p. 32). A serious case occurs on p. 34, where the explanation of du is so 
confused as to be a meaningless cluster of symbols, and where, in a passage 
clearly based on Buck, Greek Dialects, p. 95, a paragraph of the original (132. 5) 
is omitted while a reference to it is retained in the following paragraph with 
dire effect on the understanding of the passage. 

The historical conclusions to which Adrados is led, even his contribution to 
methodology, seem hardly so far-reaching or so essentially novel as to justify 
his claim (p. 13) to have cast a new light on the earliest dialectal differentiation 
of Greek. Yet his observations are often of value, especially those on the subject 
of the so-called mixed dialects, and he has done good service in classifying and 
in examining the conditions of validity of a number of principles which have 
often been but unsystematically applied to the study of Greek dialects. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


FATHER TIBER 
Jot Le GALu: (1) Le Tibre, fleuve du Rome, dans l’antiquité. Pp. vii+367; 
34 plates, 8 figs., 2 maps. (2) Recherches sur le culte de Tibre. Pp. 124; 
15 plates. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. Paper, (1) 
2500 fr., (2) 1200 fr. 
(1) is the major work, the thése principale, and into it Dr. Le Gall compresses 
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a history of the river of Rome, an account of its appearance and importance 
in antiquity, and a discussion of the bridges spanning it, the works along its 
banks, and the administration which controlled it. The mass of material is 
great, as is the literature concerning it. To have a synthesis of this kind is 
valuable in itself, but it is the more valuable because it has been exceptionally 
well done. The only similar undertaking known to me is that of Preller, now 
more than a hundred years old, which, as Dr. Le Gall notes, offers no more 
than an ‘intérét retrospectif’. The advances since that time in all fields of 
Roman scholarship, and especially in the archaeological knowledge of ancient 
Rome, have made the present study to all intents and purposes a new venture. 
In particular, the excavation of Ostia and the construction of the Lunghitevere 
at Rome have produced an abundance of material and discussion. In the 
latter case Dr. Le Gall finds frequent cause to lament the poor quality of 
archaeological record at the time; he has, however, had access to the Verbali, 
notes made by the foremen in charge of sections of the work, which give sum- 
mary evidence of the finds made by workmen along the river banks, and which 
have proved at least better than nothing. 

The book is constructed on a clear and workable plan. The first section 
considers the geographic and hydrographic factors, and emphasizes in parti- 
cular that the Tiber is not on the general pattern of Mediterranean rivers, 
that its seasonal fluctuations though marked are relatively moderate, and that 
this is mainly due to the permeability of the Nera and Aniene basins. This 
leads to a consideration of the floods and their causes, and to the river as a 
geographical feature giving birth to a settlement at its most important crossing. 
The next three sections follow an historical pattern, treating of the river 
(a) down to the Ciceronian age, (5) during the early Empire, and (c) in the 
third century and after. The general plan of each is the same, but of the three 
that dealing with the classical period is the longest and most important. 
There is, not unnaturally, some overlap; but in spite of that, and in spite of 
the mass of documentation, the text is readable and generally free from en- 
cumbrances. The complementary footnotes are full and detailed, and allow 
Dr. Le Gall to elaborate on his text without marring the clarity of his presenta- 
tion. Sometimes he becomes almost too discursive, and indulges with some 
abandon in descriptions of the lively river scenes, e.g. the arrival of voyagers 
at Ostia (pp. 250-1) or the riverside gardens at Rome (pp. 275-6). This is, 
however, no criticism. What is the value of archaeology if not to make the 
scene more vivid, to make us see Trajan’s welcoming port and hear the shouts 
of the men straining at the tow-ropes of the naves caudicariae? 

Nevertheless, there are some obscurities, particularly in the descriptions of 
the Augustan(?) mole at the Lungotevere Tor di Nona and of the ports of 
Claudius and Trajan at Ostia, including the interpretation of the Torlonia 
relief. It is a major weakness of the book that maps and plans are so scanty. 
There is a good beginning, but thereafter the standard declines, and the map 
of the Roman section of the Tiber (pp. 184-5) is so summary as to be of little 
help, while, save for a sketch (p. 23) illustrating the growth of the Tiber delta, 
there is no plan of Ostia and Portus at all. Good maps would have added 
immensely to the understanding of what Dr. Le Gall’s researches have made 
available to his readers. Three in particular are desirable: (a) a plan of the 
imperial ports at Ostia, so far as one can be made; (b) a large-scale plan of 
the quays at Rome, with some indication of later changes in the Tiber’s 
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course; and (c) the same plan in outline, showing where the markers of the 
curatores alvei et riparum Tiberis were found, explanatory of the useful tables 
from pp. 148 to 166. 

He makes his points well and thoroughly, sometimes with a vehemence 
reminiscent of the note in the margin of the sermon—‘argument weak here ; 
shout’. The argument is generally convincing, but even where it is not it is 
worthy of serious consideration, e.g. pp. 103-10, where he rejects the Navale 
inferius near the Forum Boarium. His observation, particularly of architectural 
detail, is careful and accurate, and he has combined his own experience with 
the researches of others to produce a coherent and lucid account of the 
Roman constructions across or beside the river. Especially notable is his 
chapter on river boats, a subject of particular interest to him (cf. his article 
in Mélanges Ch. Picard). He might with profit have drawn more comparison 
between the Tiber boats and those used elsewhere, e.g. appearing on reliefs 
from Gaul and Germany, and on the Althiburus and Barberini mosaics. There 
is a judicious picture of the river administration and its development, while 
the good sense of Tiberius in rejecting the report of the special commission of 
A.D. 15 is also convincingly demonstrated (pp. 120 ff.). 

In a justifiable enthusiasm for his subject he perhaps overdraws his picture. 
Speculation on the length of Cleopatra’s nose is now countered by specula- 
tion on the mean annual flow of the Nera and Aniene. Admittedly Rome’s 
original importance (which it lost at an early date) was its command of the 
Tiber crossing. But the victory of Roman arms in Italy, and indeed beyond, 
owed little to the Tiber. When Rome had become an imperial city with a need 
for substantial imports, the river became important again as the last stage of 
the journey of those imports to Roman tables. But even this importance should 
not be over-emphasized. Imperial Rome would have been fed somehow, had 
there been no Tiber. The river was never integral to the city. It lay to one side 
of it, and it was not until after the construction of the Aurelian wall that the 
Trastevere became at all thickly populated. For most of its history the right 
bank preserved a relatively rural aspect. Its use as a symbol for Rome itself, 
natural as it was, was nevertheless infrequent, and even its rank as a deity, 
pace Dr. Le Gall, remained obscure. 

It is this religious aspect which he considers in (2). He starts from a con- 
sideration of the reclining figure representing the Tiber, once in the Iseum 
Campense and now in the Louvre, and of other representations of the river 
in sculpture, painting, and coinage, and discusses the literary references to 
Pater Tiberinus and the finds of votive terracottas, etc., along the river banks 
which, from their situation, were evidently not connected with the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius on the Isola Tiberina. He concludes that the waters of the Tiber 
were regarded as purificatory and sacred, and that the god wasa healing divinity 
whose cult was highly popular in classical Rome—a god in his own right, and 
not identifiable with Vulcan or anyone else. 

The result is, I think, to exaggerate the importance of the Tiber in Roman 
religion. River gods were ubiquitous in the classical world, and ‘Tiber, father 
Tiber, to whom the Romans pray’ was particularly to be propitiated in view of 
the inundations visited upon them from time to time. To put him in an anthropo- 
morphic form was as natural as our references to Father Thames. Healing 
and cleansing properties were again natural and without especial significance. 
None the less, the Tiber ranked low in the scale of Roman deities : comparison 
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with the Nile implies no more than a national determination not to be out- 
done. Dr. Le Gall explains the general lack of reference to him by his failure 
to gather about himself a mythology on the Greek pattern. If so, the failure 
surely came about because he was not important: legend, created artificially 
or spontaneously, is not usually slow of growth where the circumstances warrant 
it. Thus, although Dr. Le Gall modestly claims that he does no more than 
sort the material which scholars more expert in the problems of ancient religion 
may use, he has in fact presented definite and carefully elaborated views of his 
own. The data and arguments will provide essential starting-points for any 
future study of the question either in whole or part. 

One or two technical features remain for comment. The index of (1) is 
mediocre; (2) has none at all. Misprints are few, the most unfortunate being 
the omission on (2) p. 46 of a section of the Acta Fratrum Arvalium without 
which the argument of the succeeding pages is impossible to follow. The plates 
in both volumes are good, and their captions explain them well. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge A. G. WOODHEAD 


SUPPLICATIONES 


Léon Harkin: La supplication d’ action de graces chez les Romains. (Biblio- 
théque de la Fac. de Phil. et Lettres de l’Univ. de Liége, fasc. 128.) 
Pp. 134. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1953. Paper, 300 fr. 


WE are well posted on the subject of supplicationes after victory for the periods 
covered by the surviving books of Livy; they constitute, indeed, one of those 
comforting topics on which Livy (e.g. xxxvii. 47. 4) can be right and Polybius 
(e.g. xxi. 2. 1 f.) wrong. And at the end of the Republic we know about the 
supplicationes in which Cicero and Caesar respectively had an interest. We can 
even follow Cato in his curious course, as he opposed the grant for Caesar in 
55, proposed the grant for his own son-in-law at the end of 51 and wrote, 
like a pompous prig (Ad Fam. xv. 5), about the grant for Cicero a few months 
later. 

Tradition seems to have been observed very faithfully through the centuries 
until, in twenty years or so, at the very end of the Republic there were 
remarkable breaks with precedent. The first was the supplicatio unanimously 
decreed by the Senate in the name of Cicero on 3 December 63 B.c.: ‘quod 
mihi primum post hanc urbem conditam togato contigit’ (Jn Cat. iii. 15) ; the 
second was the rapid increase in the length of supplicationes when, in 63 and 
62 B.c., ten and twelve days respectively were voted in honour of Pompey 
(for Professor Halkin adopts the manuscript reading duodecim in De prov. cons. 
27, and like the author of the latest account of Pompey (R.£. xxi. 2120), 
accepts the findings of Sternkopf, Rh.M. xlvii, 1892, 468-72) and in 57 B.c. 
fifteen days were voted in honour of Caesar : ‘quod ante id tempus accidit nulli’ 
(B.G. ii. 35); the third breach with tradition was the decision of the Senate 
shortly before Caesar’s murder in 44 8.c. that there should be annual celebra- 
tions on his birthday (Dio xliv. 4. 4), a decision which marks the way to the 
annual supplicationes on imperial red-letter days later; the fourth and, from 
a religious point of view, the most sensational of all, was Antony’s proposal 
on 1 September 44 B.c. that supplicationes be offered to the dead Julius as a god. 
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There are articles on ‘Supplicationes’ in the encyclopaedias (that in R.E. 
by G. Wissowa) but, as Professor Halkin states, nobody before has written 
a book on the subject. It would be idle to pretend that this book was much 
more than a statement of the evidence. This, very effectively, it is—in three 
chapters. The first enumerates, in chronological order, the recorded supplica- 
tiones of the Republic. The second describes what a supplicatio involved ; here 
(p. 105) the view of Willems appears to be adopted, that the voting of a 
supplicatio belonged to an exceptional category of senatorial business, in that 
it could not be transacted by the Senate without a quorum present. The third 
chapter itemizes the recorded supplicationes (at State, not municipal, level) 
under the Empire. Here it is not very obvious (p. 119), just as it was not very 
obvious when Wissowa made the same statement in R.E. iv A, 948, why the 
record of the voting of supplicationes in honour of P. Sulpicius Quirinius in the 
Tivoli inscription (J.L.S. 918; cf. 1023) ‘montre combien a cette date s’était 
affaibli le charactére religieux de cette distinction’. Is this record, just because 
it is on stone, so very different from the earlier spoken (Jn Cat. iii. 15) or written 
(B.G. ii. 35) word ? In Republican days the Senate had voted a supplicatio to the 
gods and afterwards (as a general rule) a triumph to the successful general ; 
and, if in tituli of Republican date supplicationes were not recorded, triumphs 
certainly were. With the establishment of the Empire, triumphs were reserved 
for the imperial family, but supplicationes could still be voted by the Senate in 
honour of victorious generals in the field and, on the Emperor’s proposal, 
ornamenta triumphalia. Even so, these were not everyday happenings, and natural 
vanity and pride are enough to explain the recording of the one as much as 
of the other in the titulus of the honorand. 

In this book what is known about recorded supplicationes is clearly and con- 
veniently set out. As a work of reference, therefore, it cannot fail to be of 
value. 


Exeter College, Oxford j. P. V. D. BALSDON 


ROMAN MAGISTRATES 


T. R. S. Broucuton: The Magistrates of the Roman Republic. Volume 
II: 99 B.c.-31 B.c. (Philological Monographs, XV.) Pp. ix+647. 
New York: American Philological Association (to be ordered through 
Blackwell, Oxford), 1952. Cloth, $10. 


Tue first volume of this important work was noticed in C.R. Ixvii, 1953, 111-13, 
where its general plan and merits were discussed and praised. Volume ii carries 
the Fasti from 99 B.c. down to 31 B.c., and adds a number of valuable appen- 
dixes and an index. The character of the work, with its sensible system of 
reference, is maintained ; but naturally for the first century the data become 
more abundant, with the result that the sixty-nine years 99 B.c.—31 B.c. take up 
428 pages in contrast to the equivalent period prior to 100 B.c., which occupies 
only 152 pages in vol. i. The problem of compression and selection, though here 
more urgent, has been equally well tackled, and the factual notes, with their 
full references to ancient authorities, will prove exceptionally valuable to 
anyone who needs to trace any career quickly, or to discover what a particular 
person was doing in any specific year. 
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There are three appendixes. In the first Broughton lists the known monetales 
alphabetically, together with the dates suggested for them by Mommsen, 
Blacas, Babelon, Grueber, and Sydenham; and as a last-minute addition he 
summarizes the results of the recent monograph on The Triumuiri Monetales 
and the Structure of the Coinage of the Roman Republic (New York, 1952), in which 
Dr. Karl Pink attempts to arrange the denarial coinage in chronological 
groups, and to assign the monetales to some eighty-six colleges within these 
groups. Pink’s work breaks new ground and is necessarily provisional ; indeed 
Broughton has modifications of his own to propose here and there in square 
brackets. Whether these lists should have been included in a standard work of 
reference is perhaps arguable ; but it is hard to blame Broughton for trying to 
make his work as comprehensive as the present state of the question will allow. 

A second appendix contains an alphabetical list of magistrates whose date of 
office cannot be ascertained (including the interesting group of Sicilian quaes- 
tors specially discussed by Mommsen, Bahrfeldt, and, more recently, Grant). 
Thirdly there is a supplementary list of known senators who cannot be asso- 
ciated with any particular magistracy ; here Broughton occasionally hazards 
an identification with some known magistrate. This appendix is followed by 
a useful bibliography of twenty-five pages, with special sections for standard 
works, fragmentary texts, inscriptions, coins, published lists of magistrates, and 
books and articles of general interest. Last comes an ‘index of careers’ arranged 
alphabetically according to gentes, cognomina, and praenomina respectively (as in 
R.E.). This index is the key to the effective use of the book, and it is fully and 
accurately done. By reference back to the chronological part of the work, 
students of the republic, and especially those interested in prosopography, will 
find all they want to know rapidly and conveniently. The bare outlines of each 
career are given summarily in the index itself; and so well is this organized that 
Pompey’s career occupies 7} lines, Caesar’s the same number, Sulla’s 5}, 
Marius’ 44, and Cicero’s only 4. 

A short note on pp. 637-9 contains a useful summary and discussion of the 
difficulties inherent in using the traditional Varronian chronology as the basis for 
such a reference work as this (cf. C.R. Ixvii, 1953, 112). Two of these arise from 
variations in the date of entry into office of consuls and military tribunes with 
consular power during the early and middle republic, and from such irregulari- 
ties as were liable to occur in an annual calendar dependent on intercalation to 
keep it in line with the seasons. Broughton provides a table of thirty-nine 
references to interregna and irregular or altered dates of entry into office of 
eponyms for the period before 153 B.c., when the Kalends of January were 
finally established for the latter; and he adds the two well-known second- 
century synchronisms between the Roman and Julian calendars based on 
records of a solar eclipse in 190 B.c. and a lunar eclipse in 168 B.c. The volume 
ends with eight pages of additions and corrections to both volumes. 

The welcome which has been generally accorded to the first volume of this 
work is seen to be fully justified now that both can be considered together. For 
both its assembling of material and its method of presenting it this compilation 
is outstanding, and its editor can enjoy the satisfaction of having produced a 
standard work, which will henceforward be indispensable for all whose concern 
or interest lies in the Roman republic. 


University of Liverpool F. W. WALBANK 
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THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


A. A. Vasitiev: History of the Byzantine Empire. Pp. x+846; maps. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1952. Cloth, £3. 15s. net. 


PROFESSOR VASILIEV’s history of the Byzantine Empire was first published in 
Russian in Russia, hurriedly and without annotations, in two volumes, the 
second in three parts, soon after the Revolution. He himself had meanwhile 
retired to America, and in 1928-9 he published there an English edition in two 
volumes. In 1932 a French two-volume edition appeared, translated from a 
revised version of the Russian text. All these editions are now out of print; and 
Vasiliev has therefore produced a new English edition in one volume. It is 
based on the French, with a few additions, especially to the chapter on Byzan- 
tine historiography, as well as a section on Byzantine feudalism. He tells us 
that this edition was prepared in 1945, and he has not been able to incorporate 
systematically the results of more recently published scholarship. 

The present book provides an admirable summary of Byzantine history in 
all its aspects. Though it does not quite possess the brilliant scholarship of 
Ostrogorsky’s Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates nor the solid thoroughness of 
the history in Greek by Amantos, it is probably more useful for the student, as 
it contains sections on the literature, thought, and art of each period. It is not 
as attractive as the former French edition, which was better written and better 
arranged, and provided a convenient short bibliography at the end of each 
section, instead of one vast and portentous bibliography at the end of the 
volume. But it will be very valuable for the intending scholar who wants a 
wide introduction to Byzantine studies. The introductory chapter on the 
authors concerned with Byzantine history is interesting, if a little too benevo- 
lent, and provides an admirable account of the older Russian scholars. Of 
Soviet scholars, only Levchenko is mentioned. The whole book is provided 
with ample reference-notes. Vasiliev is meticulous in mentioning authorities 
with whom he may disagree. He is particularly excellent on matters concerning 
Byzantine relations with the Arab world and with Russia. His knowledge of 
the Arabic and Slav sources gives weight to his opinions. 

It is inevitable that such a book should have gaps and deficiencies. The 
sections on art are necessarily inadequate, though they give a temperate intro- 
duction to the main problems. There are curious lacunae in his lists of Byzan- 
tine writers. For instance, he never mentions Cecaumenus nor Symeon the 
New Theologian, both of them extremely important figures. But the main 
fault of the book is due to its own history. The bibliography, which is complete 
and up to date, cites works which sometimes invalidate statements in the text 
or which should at least be mentioned in the discussion of certain controversial 
points. For instance, the account of the Armenian influence on Byzantium 
makes no mention of the important views of Miss Der Nersessian, though she is 
mentioned in the bibliography; and the very old-fashioned account of the 
‘schism’ of 1054 ignores most of the works of modern scholarship, even those 
published before 1945. Vasiliev usually does his best to integrate recent scholars’ 
findings into his work; but his account of Photius would certainly have been 
more convincing had he had time to read the latest works of Dvornik and 
Grumel, which he duly mentions, before making his first draft, and his section 
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on feudalism would have been more effective had he been able to discuss more 
thoroughly Ostrogorsky’s recent opinions. 

It is, however, always easy to find small deficiencies in a work that covers so 
wide a field. What is far more remarkable is the range of Vasiliev’s scholarship 
and its high standards, as well as the scrupulousness and generosity that he 
shows in controversy. The History of the Byzantine Empire is fully worthy of the 
late distinguished doyen of Byzantine historians. 


London STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


FESTSCHRIFT FOR OTTO REGENBOGEN 


‘Eppnveia: Festschrift Otto Regenbogen zum 60. Geburtstag am 14. 
Februar 1951 dargebracht von Schilern und Freunden. Pp. 182; 13 
plates. Heidelberg: Winter, 1952. Cloth, DM 24. 


Tuis well-produced volume contains essays presented by thirteen of his pupils 
and friends to the Professor of Classical Philology at Heidelberg, in honour 
of his sixtieth birthday ; and a very impressive collection, upon the whole, it is. 
As usual, the range of the papers is very wide—far wider than the competence 
of the present reviewer—and gives an awe-inspiring glimpse of the recipient’s 
interests ; but one may regret that Professor Regenbogen’s services to Lucretian 
scholarship have not found specific recognition. What follows is offered rather 
as a rough guide to the contents of this book than as an attempt at a truly 
critical evaluation. 

Wolfgang Schadewaldt (Tiibingen), ‘Die homerische Gleichniswelt und die 
kretisch-mykenische Kunst’ (pp. 11-27, plates i-viii), is an interesting and 
well-illustrated comparison and contrast of the treatment by Homer and by 
Cretan-Mycenaean artists of certain typical scenes and animals. This essay 
appears also in the second edition of its author’s Von Homers Welt und Werk 
(Stuttgart, 1951), pp. 130-54. 

Karl Schefold (Basel), ‘Das Damonische in der griechischen Kunst’ (pp. 28- 
39, plates ix—xi), gives a brief but clear account of the development of gorgons 
and other daemonic figures in Greek art from the Medusa on the pediment 
of the temple of Artemis at Corcyra to the tired maenad, Tragodia, on the 
fifth-century jug in the Ashmolean (Beazley, A.R.V., p. 732; C.V.A., Oxford, 
pl. 43. 2). 

Reinhold Herbig (Heidelberg), ‘Eine attisch-rotfigurige Kotyle aus Heidel- 
berger Privatbesitz’ (pp. 40-45, plates xii, xiii), describes a large Attic red- 
figure kotyle (capacity about 2-5 litres) which was bought by Professor Franz 
Boll in the Roman market about 1900, and thereafter graced the parties at 
which he entertained his Oberseminar. The kotyle or skyphos (Herbig uses both 
terms) has two figures: a woman with a work-basket in front of her, and with 
her right hand outstretched, apparently a housewife greeting the return of 
the woman on the other side; she has been at a Dionysiac pannychis and is 
staggering home, supported by her thyrsus. Herbig ascribes it to the Lewis 
painter (or thereabouts). 

Roland Hampe (Mainz), ‘Zur Eschatologie in Pindars zweiter olympischen 
Ode’ (pp. 46-65), argues at considerable length but apparently without 
adequate consideration of the extensive literature of the subject (for example, 
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he never mentions L. R. Farnell, W. K. C. Guthrie, or H. J. Rose) that there 
is nothing specially Orphic-Pythagorean in the Second Olympian, and indeed 
that in this poem Pindar ‘vertritt gar keine allgemeine Seelenlehre’. 

Gudmund Bjérck (Uppsala), ‘Das Tragikomische and das Wort veanxds’ 
(pp. 66-70), is a terse and illuminating study of the use in Greek literature 
(especially in the lighter scenes of tragedy) of such words as veavxés and 
yevvaios (his sub-title refers to Eur. Hipp. 1204) in colloquial senses. 

Hermann Gundert (Freiburg im Breisgau), ‘Die Simonides-Interpretation 
in Platons Protagoras’ (pp. 71-93), gives a thorough analysis of Plato’s treat- 
ment of the scolium for Scopas (Simon. fr. 4 Diehl) from the Platonic point of 
view, showing that it really is the central point of the dialogue and not merely 
a rather inappropriate insertion. This seems to me a brilliant piece of work, 
literally deserving the conventional description that it supplies a long-felt want. 

Werner Jaeger (Harvard), ‘Diokles von Karystos und Aristoxenos von 
Tarent iiber die Prinzipien’ (pp. 94-103), studies the influence of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the dpyai or fundamental principles on two of his pupils, who were 
later active in such different fields as medicine and music. He argues that 
Diocles’ doctrine of the dpyai is very closely related to that in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

Richard Harder (Possenhofen), ‘Das Prooemium von Ciceros Tusculanen’ 
(pp. 104-18), discusses the views of Cicero and others (especially Virgil, Aen. 
vi. 847-53, and Horace, A.P. 323 ff.) on ‘die Antithese Rom-Griechenland’ 
(his sub-title). 

Friedrich Klingner (Munich), ‘Ohnmacht und Macht des musischen Men- 
schen’ (pp. 119-26), studies the thought of Horace, Odes ii. 13, and concludes 
that the poem is seriously meant, and that there is a development from the 
sense of weakness and defencelessness in the first stanzas to the recognition of 
the power of oven in the scene in the Underworld. 

Karl Meister (Heidelberg), ‘Horazens Willkommengruss an einen Spat- 
wiederkehrer’ (pp. 127-34), translates (in prose) and discusses Odes ii. 7. He 
argues that Pompeius had continued to serve after Philippi, but in the army 
of M. Antonius, and that he did not return to Rome until after Actium, when 
he took advantage of Augustus’ clemency. 

Viktor Péschl (Heidelberg), ‘Das Zeichen der Venus und die Gestalt des 
Aeneas’ (pp. 135-43), is a sympathetic study (very much in the manner of 
W. B. Anderson) of the character of Aeneas, with special reference to Aen. viii. 
520-3. He argues that Aeneas’ apparent hesitations are founded on his im- 
peccable sense of justice, his sense of responsibility and humanity, and his 
reverence for God and the processes of history. 

Walter Siegfried (Ziirich), ‘Stoische Haltung, nach Mark Aurel’ (pp. 144- 
62), is a mosaic of passages (there must be several hundred references) from 
the Meditations, which may give an accurate picture of M. Aurelius’ stoicism— 
of that I am no judge—but which certainly makes him seem a thoroughly 
unprepossessing character. 

Wolfgang Schmid (Bonn), ‘Friihe Apologetik und Platonismus’ (pp. 163- 
82), is sub-titled ‘A contribution to the interpretation of the Proem to Justin’s 
Dialogus’, and is a very thorough study of the text and meaning of the first 
part of that work and (so far as I can judge) of the relation of Justin’s Platonism 
to what we may call ‘the real thing’. He suggests (with due reserve) that this 
*Platonismusstiick’ may be intelligible only as a recapitulation of an earlier 
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work by Justin Martyr himself, developed directly out of Platonic teachings, 
and perhaps belonging to Justin’s pre-Christian period. It is a particular 
pleasure to draw attention to Schmid’s generous tribute to the work of Styan 
Thirlby (p. 165, n. 6—though I may perhaps be forgiven for not recognizing 
at sight the identity of the ‘Christ-Church Magister Hutchin’). 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 
SOME SCHOOL BOOKS 


1. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wuiretey: Horace, Odes, Book I. Pp. xxv+ 
182. 2 maps, 3 photographs, 8 drawings. London: Macmillan, 
1952. Cloth, 5s. 

2. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wurretey: Livy, Book I. Pp. xxi+271. 
2 maps. London: Macmillan, 1952. Cloth, 55. 

3. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wuiretey: Caesar, Gallic War, Book IV. 
Pp. xxvii-+122. 1 map, 4 photographs, 1 drawing. London: Macmil- 
lan, 1952. Cloth, 3s. 4d. 

4. A. H. Nasn-Wiiuiams: Hannibal in Defeat. (Selections from Livy 
xxv-xxx.) Pp. xxvi+137. 3 maps, 8 photographs. London: Mac- 
millan, 1953. Cloth, 4s. 

5. A. L. Irvine: Tacitus, Histories I and II. Pp. vi+196; 3 maps. 
London: Methuen, 1952. Cloth, 7s. 6d. (with vocabulary, 8s. 6d.). 


6. S. A. Hanprorp: Caesar, Gallic War, Books II and III. Pp. ix+107. 
I map, 1 plan, 1 drawing. London: Methuen, 1952. Cloth, 45. 6d. 
(with vocabulary, 5s. 6d.). 


7. C. G. Cooper: Cicero on Himself translated into English. Pp. i+25. 
Melbourne: Macmillan, 1952. 25 loose sheets in envelope, 35. 9d. 


8. J. A. Natrn and G. A. Narrn: Greek through Reading. Pp. xvi+-384; 
3 maps, 36 photographs, 23 drawings. London: Ginn, 1952. Cloth, 
145. 6d. 


It is significant that of the last thirteen school books to be reviewed in this 
journal one only is in Greek, and this fact coupled with the growing difficulty 
of obtaining Greek texts augurs ill for the study of the language in years to 
come. 

1-4 are additions to Messrs. Macmillan’s deservedly popular Modern School 
Classics, in which the emphasis lies upon the provision of Latin texts to be 
read with interest and understanding. In all four books much valuable help 
is given over difficult passages, both a literal and finished version being pro- 
vided, and the notes, though limited to the strictly relevant, give clear and 
adequate information on points of grammar as well as on the peculiarities of 
Horatian metres and the construction of Caesar’s bridge. In the edition of Livy 
Book I there is an admirable note on Livian style (p. 130). Mr. Nash-Williams’s 
book concludes the story told in two earlier volumes of the same edition. The 
selections, ranging over some ten books of Livy, supply a continuous account 
of one of the greatest periods and one of the greatest personalities of Ancient 
History. 
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5 and 6 are welcome additions to Messrs. Methuen’s series of Classical texts, 
designed for rather more mature students. Mr. Irvine has produced an ex- 
cellent, stimulating edition of Tacitus, which fills a long-felt gap. The notes 
are terse, but always enlightening and suggestive of further study, the work 
of a scholar who has the true teacher’s understanding of the problems which 
attend a first approach to this difficult, but fascinating author. With Caesar Mr. 
Handford’s task is not so exacting, so far as grammar and translation are 
concerned, but his notes and introduction give a clear picture of the military 
and political problems of the time. 

7. Professor Cooper’s translation of Mr. N. Fullwood’s selections from Cicero 
marks an innovation in form. The versions of each section, which are printed 
on separate sheets, are intended for issue as a touchstone after the class have 
striven their hardest to turn the Latin into the English idiom. It should be 
useful as a supplement to, not a substitute for, the teacher’s customary 
translation at the end of a lesson. 

8. Although grammar and composition outweigh the translation section the 
title is a fair description of the book as a whole. It offers a complete introduc- 
tion to Greek and with some additional sentences for practice should be suffi- 
cient for the first two years. The emphasis throughout is on Greek into English 
and except for the very first few steps the passages are from original authors ; 
a start on translation is intended as soon as the elementary grammar has been 
mastered. The wide variety of authors and subjects together with an unusually 
good collection of illustrations should give the most stimulating introduction 
to things Hellenic. It is a bold but sound experiment to combine so much in 








one volume, and clearly this is a book intended for the intelligent student. 


Monkton Combe School 


M. EDWARDS 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Roianp Hampe: Die Gleichnisse Ho- 
mers und die Bildkunst seiner Zeit. (Die 
Gestalt, Heft 22.) Pp. 48; 23 plates. 
Tubingen: Niemeyer, 1952. Paper, 
DM. 12. 


Dr. Hampe here publishes with notes and 
illustrations a lecture which he has given 
several times in German and Swiss universi- 
ties; in its final form it was delivered at a 
gathering known as ‘Colloquium Palatinum’ 
at Deidesheim in a recent year (p. 41, n. 1). 
Hampe’s object is ‘to observe and to inquire 
. . . whether and to what extent the world 
of Homer’s similes can be compared with the 
pictorial art of Homer’s lifetime’ (p. 5). 
Excluding from consideration such matters 
as the relation of Homer’s ‘Gleichniswelt’ to 
Cretan-Mycenaean art, and the applicability 
of the antithesis ‘Naturalistic—abstract’ to 
early Greek art, he defines his task as an 
inquiry whether Homer’s similes are as 





naturalistic, or geometric art as formal and 
abstract, as they are made out to be. Hence 
his lecture falls into two sections. 

In the first (pp. 7-22) a comparison of his 
own experiences in a storm at sea south of 
Icaria (a description remarkably reminiscent 
in its manner of some in Robert Wood’s 
Essay on the Original Genius of Homer) with the 
simile in Iliad ii. 144-6 leads him to consider 
the Homeric use of similes either to convey 
a great deal of description in summary form 
or to make visible the effects of invisible 
forces (cf. Jl. xi. 67 ff.) or to produce an 
‘acoustic’ effect (cf. JI. xiv. 143 ff.). Thus the 
similes seem to have an abstracting, even 
more than a naturalistic, purpose. This sec- 
tion is a good summary of a complex subject 
(though it might have benefited by some 
acquaintance with Severyns’s Homeére, l’artiste 
[1948], 153-64) ; and among Hampe’s notes 
(pp. 41-43, notes 2-9), his refutation (in 
note 4) of recent Swiss views about the 
Diapeira is especially laudable. 
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The second section (pp. 22-40) deals with 
the pictorial art of Homer’s time (assumed 
to lie in the eighth century B.c.). Here the 
author of Frithe griechische Sagenbilder in Béo- 
tien is very much on his own ground, and 
must be heard with respect. He argues that 
Geometric art is not to be regarded so much 
as an abstracting reaction against Cretan- 
Mycenaeanrealism, but asanattempttoreach 
a new naturalism—not limitation, but con- 
stantly increasing enrichment, is its aim (p. 
23). This view he works out in considerable 
detail, with the help of his very well chosen 
and beautifully reproduced plates. Most are 
of familiar objects, from the great prothesis 
amphora in Athens (which leads him to quote 
—p. 43, n. 13—a most impressive description 
of a modern Greek ‘Totenklage’ from the 
Tagebuchblatter of C. Christomanos [Vienna, 
1899]) to the Penthesilea cup and the Codrus- 
painter’s cup showing Aegeus consulting The- 
mis; but one, to which five plates are rightly 
devoted, is completely new—an Attic jug 
(eighth century) now in the Museum Antiker 
Kleinkunst at Munich, with a remarkable 
shipwreck scene upon the neck. A montage 
(plate 11) makes the details clear ; a warship 
has capsized and its helmeted (and perhaps 
corseleted) crew struggle among the fishes, 
except for one man who sits on the upturned 
keel (Hampe accepts this as Odysseus’ ship- 
wreck). Hampe concludes that the power 
‘durch knappste Andeutung dichteste Vor- 
stellung zu vermitteln’ is fundamental both 
to the Homeric simile and to early Greek 
art (p. 39), and we may accept this without 
going bail for all the steps in his argument. 
For example, his list of previously known 
‘Sagendarstellungen’ (p. 30) includes the 
abduction of Helen by Paris on a lebes from 
Thebes in the British Museum—an identifi- 
cation which has been demolished by G. S. 
Kirk (B.S.A. xliv [1949], 149-50)—and 
several of the others are almost as doubtful. 


University of Leeds J. A. Davison 


E. T. Owen: The Harmony of Aeschy- 
lus. Pp. vit+130. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin & Co. (London: Bell), 1952. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 


WuEN Professor Owen died in 1948 he left 
some essays which had formed the basis of 
his lectures on Aeschylus, and which he had 
intended to work up into a book on Aeschy- 
lus or ‘a full-scale study of the Oresteia’. 
These have now been prepared for publica- 
tion by his son. Owen had already done 


some rewriting with this end in view, but it 
is hard to believe that the chapter on the 
Agamemnon, eighteen pages of moderate size, 
really contains all that the author would 
have said on the subject in such a work. 
However, the section on the Oresteia is clearly 
more finished than the rest of the book, much 
of which seems to have been written many 
years ago. One may suspect that some rather 
slight material was introduced because the 
chapters on the Oresteia were too short to 
make a book by themselves. Of the high 
quality of these chapters there can be no 
doubt. 

Owen had obviously given deep and pro- 
longed thought to his subject, and he ex- 
pressed his views with clarity and eloquence. 
The exposition of the Trilogy is admirable, 
and it is to be regretted that we have not a 
fuller account of the conclusions of this gifted 
scholar. The feature most open to criticism is 
the overworking of the idea of the magic power 
of words. While all would agree that Aeschy- 
lus and most of his audience did believe in 
a mysterious connexion between things and 
their names, and consequently in the power 
of words to affect things, there is no justifica- 
tion for regarding a play as a series of 
manceuvres in the field of magic. “But every- 
one who knows the story can see that the 
simile (of eagles robbed of their young) is 
more appropriate to Clytaemnestra than to 
Menelaus robbed of Helen. Thus do their 
own words turn against them and defeat 
their purpose.’ Again, of Clytaemnestra’s 
beacon speech: ‘We see that she is joyfully 
beckoning on and hailing the fire of destruc- 
tion, the vengeance of Zeus which struck 
down guilty Troy, as it comes blazing over 
the sea, in the tiger-leaps of her sentences, 
to strike the palace of Agamemnon.’ This is 
finely said, and such observations may legiti- 
mately enrich a reader’s experience, but to 
make it a part of the necessary symbolism 
of the play is to go too far. The same idea 
is used with the same exaggeration to attri- 
bute an actively dramatic quality to the 
primitive chorus; they try by their songs to 
influence the course of events. 

To mention a few smaller points, the com- 
ment, excellent as far as it goes, on the Herald 
scene should have included the point that 
the absence of Menelaus is vital to the rest 
of the Trilogy. The suggestion that the 
audience expected the death of Agamemnon 
to follow closely on his entrance into his 
palace hardly takes sufficient account of the 
continuous presence of Cassandra, and it is 
hard to believe that a fully revised version 
of this chapter would have had nothing to 
say of the great change which comes over 
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Clytaemnestra between the murder and the 
entrance of Aegisthus. 

The chapter on the Eumenides has the 
great merit of not trying to give too rational 
or too complete an explanation. But in 
speaking of ‘man’s search to discover the 
will of god’ Owen has yielded to the tempta- 
tion to translate Greek ideas into the terms 
of an alien theology. The theme here is not 
man’s progressive discovery of an unchang- 
ing god, but the development of the gods 
themselves. 

There is little that calls for attention in the 
treatment of the other plays, though I suspect 
that when the note on the P.V. was written 
the views it suggests were less widely known 
than they are now. There is an unjustifiable 
assertion that in the case of the Supplices the 
final harmony was attained in the birth of 
the common benefactor, Heracles. Though 
it cannot be proved that no one in the 
Danaides looked forward to this distant event, 
there is no evidence to suggest it. 

Those who were introduced to Aeschylus 
under Owen’s guidance were clearly fortu- 
nate. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. Lucas 


J. C. OpstE.TEn: Sophocles and Greek 
Pessimism. Translated from the Dutch 
by J. A. Ross. Pp. 250. Amsterdam: 
North Holland Publishing Company, 
1952. Cloth, 255. net. 


Tue original of this book was published as 
a doctoral thesis in 1945. The text is sub- 
stantially unaltered, though a few notes have 
been added to bring its references up to date. 
It examines the question whether Sophocles 
can fairly be called a pessimist, whether, if 
so, there is anything typically Greek in his 
kind of pessimism, and how this is recon- 
cilable with contemporary estimates of his 
personality and the impression of serenity 
which his plays nevertheless leave with us. 
The conclusion, reached through an analysis 
of the plays and their relation to preceding 
literature and a comparison with Aeschylus 
and Euripides, is roughly that Greek pessim- 
ism is in essence a kind of disappointed 
eudaemonism (not hedonism) and that So- 
phocles is de. ly imbued with this pessimism 
—witness in articular his attitude to the 
problem of human suffering—as a matter of 
rational conviction born ofexperience, though 
by temperament he was rather of the choleric 
and optimistic type. The final impression of 
pessimism is thus modified by the effect of 


his temperament and by the aesthetic satis- 
faction we derive from his artistry. 

Much of the content is eclectic rather than 
strongly original—the author is scrupulous 
in his acknowledgement of all sources—and 
one may sometimes feel that the subject 
would be better treated at the level of a 
stimulating and perceptive essay than as a 
‘problem’ to be investigated with all the 
ponderous apparatus of modern scholarship. 
(But this is perhaps a minority point of view.) 
Certainly the book contains many just and 
illuminating comments by the way, and the 
sober piety of the approach wins the reader’s 
sympathy. The translation reads easily, 
though there are some lapses, e.g. in the 
rendering of compounds: ‘cultuur-opti- 
misme’ is not ‘cultured optimism’ (of Prome- 
theus!) nor ‘waanwijze’ ‘wise in his delusion’, 
and surely of all faux amis of English transla- 
tion ‘eventual’ is the most ubiquitous. 


A. M. DALE 
Birkbeck College, London 


W. VoticraFF: L’Oraison funébre de 
Gorgias. (Philosophia Antiqua, vii.) 
Pp. 175. Leiden: Brill, 1952. Paper, 
23 gid. 


Tuis is an edition of the short fragment of 
Gorgias’ funerary speech quoted by Philo- 
stratus. Vollgraff is mainly concerned with 
finding in this highly mannered piece of 
prose, with its perhaps deliberately am- 
biguous vocabulary, definite traces of Gor- 
gias’ specific ideas, many of which, mingled 
with a strain of moderation, reappear in 
Isocrates. So much of the matter, e.g. the 
assumption that virtue cannot be taught, is 
commonplace that there is no lack of illustra- 
tive or contrasting passages to quote. The 
weight of commentary which these twenty 
lines are made to bear is partly due to this 
method, but mainly to the treatment of one 
word, 2680s, which occupies almost one-half 
of the book. This word means not ‘regret’ 
but ‘ambition’, ‘enthusiasm for glory’, such 
as Gorgias sought to arouse in his pupils, in 
contrast with Democritus who preached 
‘tranquillity’. A weaker synonym is {jAos, 
‘emulation’, and since this is an idea of 
‘pedagogic power’, there is a good deal to 
be said on the use of the heroes of legend as 
models for imitation by the young. Hence 
an essay on Greek education, including a 
disquisition on poetry as an educative instru- 
ment. On this matter Vollgraff does not seem 
to have anything very new to say. He is 
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more interesting when he deals more closely 
with his text on the assumption that it really 
has a meaning at all points, and that it is 
intended to describe the kind of persons 
Gorgias would like to see produced by his 
own school. Among several new interpreta- 
tions one may note: ad0adeis mpds 76 cupde- 
pov, ‘persistent in serving their own interests’ ; 
eddpynro. mpos 70 mpérov, ‘upholders of the 
appearance of virtue’; 7@ dixaiw is taken to 
refer not to justice between man and man 
but to the social convention of paying wor- 
ship to the gods; and 7 iow is not a tribute 
to democracy (that would not accord with 
the views of Gorgias and his associates) or 
egalitarianism, but means something like 
‘consistency’. The general result is confirma- 
tion for Plato’s account of the ‘relativism and 
amoralism’ of Gorgias and the other chief 
sophists, and strong support for Plato’s criti- 
cism of their teachings, and for his treatment 
of Isocrates, who was just as ‘low-minded’ as 
Gorgias. The book is a useful counterpoise 
to the views of E. Dupréel, who refused to 
entertain any doubts of the ‘elevated charac- 
ter of the moral sentiments’ of the sophists. 


J. TATE 
University of Sheffield 


AnpreE Rivier: Un Emploi archaique 
de V’analogie chez Héraclite et Thucydide. 
(Collection des Etudes de Lettres, 
11.) Pp. 69. Lausanne: F. Rouge, 
1952. Paper, 7.50 Sw. frs. 


THE two studies here presented were origin- 
ally intended as separate articles for periodi- 
cals, and the decision to unite them in a 
book is due to the difficulties and delays in 
periodical publication. The first is concerned 
with the interpretation of Heraclitus fr. 12: 7ro- 
Tapoior Totow avroiow éuBaivovow Erepa Kai 
€repa voaTa émippet Kai puyai dé amo Tay bypav 
avabuudvra. Rivier argues that this seems 
to exhibit the thought-pattern A:B::B:C 
established by H. Frankel as typical for 
Heraclitus. After a full discussion he con- 
cludes that éuBaivovow should be excluded 
from the fragment as an interpolation. This 
has the advantage of removing the last traces 
of the doctrine of flux from the actual frag- 
ments of Heraclitus and clears the way for 
the view that the flux doctrine was a later 
(fifth-century) construction imported into the 
interpretation of Heraclitus. The difficulties 
seem to be two: (1) the obscurity of the in- 
sertion é¢uBaivovow instead of the simpler 
érav euBaivy ts. Rivier can only suggest that 
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this is due to an attempt during the imperial 
period to imitate Heraclitus’ manner of 
writing. (2) The occurrence of éuBaivw in 
frs. 49a and gt. Following Reinhardt in 
Hermes, 1942, Rivier distinguishes two tradi- 
tions, but goes beyond him in attributing 49a 
as well as the beginning of gi to Heracliteans 
rather than to Heraclitus. 

The second article is a part of the Fest- 
schrift Pohlenz, which was not published but 
presented in manuscript, and is a discussion 
of the description of Themistocles as dpuoros 
eixaorys in Thuc. i. 138. 3. Usually eixaorys 
is understood as ‘a person who conjectures’— 
Schmid even found in it a doctrine of in- 
ference from probabilities derived from 
Protagoras. Rivier would find in the present 
case a sense ‘one who infers by comparison 
or analogy’. In certain cases «/xafew seems 
virtually identical with our ‘conjecture’, and 
this is accepted by Rivier for Thuc. vi. 60. 2 
and viii. 87. 3. In other cases the translation 
‘conjecture’ will not do, e.g. vi. 31. 4, and 
the meaning seems to be rather ‘suppose, 
conclude or infer’. In many cases the basis 
of the inference is expressly stated, as in i. 9. 
5) li. 54. 5, and iii. 20. 4 where it is simi- 
larity or resemblance. Rivier supposes that 
for Thucydides the verb eixa{w and its de- 
rivatives always has a semi-technical sense 
apart from the two cases in Books VI and 
VIII mentioned above, and this is because 
he recognized a distinct type of evidence in- 
volving inference from analogy. He supports 
this view by a survey of eixd{w and similar 
words before Thucydides. However, for 
Thucydides his argument is not altogether 
convincing. ‘Conjecture’ itself will normally 
be based on evidence and it is only sometimes 
that the evidence can properly be described 
as analogical. Thus iii. 20. 4 tiv peév odv 
fvppérpnow trav KrAydkwv odrws EAaBov, éx 
Tov maxous THs TAivOov eikdoavres TO pETpOV, 
which Rivier takes as supporting his case, 
seems in fact to be a good example of an 
inference not proceeding by similarity but 
by arithmetic, since the yézpow must be the 
height of the wall, not of the ladders. 


University of Manchester G. B. KerFerD 


EMMANUEL MIcHELAKIs: Platons Lehre 
von der Anwendung des Gesetzes und der 
Begriff der Billigkeit bet Aristoteles. 
Pp. 52. Munich: Max Hiiber, 1953. 
Paper. 


In this brief essay the author, who is described 
as Privatdozent in the University of Athens, 
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is concerned with the theoretic bases of the 
limitations which Plato and Aristotle respec- 
tively placed upon the use of laws in societies. 
He argues that Plato’s views were based 
throughout on the theory of Forms. While 
in the Republic laws are unnecessary for the 
philosopher-king, in the Politicus they are a 
necessary second-best for a community with- 
out a true Statesman. The true Statesman 
can dispense with them at need because they 
are only imitations of the truth and not the 
truth itself. Moreover, the laws as general 
and unchanging cannot apply without limi- 
tation to changing phenomena. The diffi- 
culty here is that for precisely the same 
reasons the Forms ought to be subject to the 
same limitations as the laws. Michelakis 
simply suggests that the unchanging laws are 
in a different position from the unchanging 
Forms because of the ‘fixity and abstraction 
of their norm’. This is not altogether satis- 
factory as it simply raises a further problem 
which Michelakis does not discuss, namely 
in what way for Plato did the Forms provide 
a norm which was less fixed and abstract. 
The deficiencies of the laws in the Politicus, 
it is next argued, are met in the Laws by 
requiring judges to rectify the law in apply- 
ing it to particular cases. The laws while 
embodying reason are not themselves Forms 
and must be corrected in the light of the 
Forms in each case. 

Aristotle, starting from the problem posed 
by Plato, developed émeixeca as a necessary 
corrective to the generality of law. This cor- 
rection is neither in terms of the Platonic 
Form nor in terms of the essence of the law 
itself, since it is the essence of a law not to 
admit of exceptions. In fact Aristotle is quite 
explicit—rectification must be based on the 
dvdvora of the Lawgiver. Nor should we sup- 
pose that a different doctrine is found in 
Rhet. i. 1354226 ff. There the advice to appeal 
to Kowds vépos as a means of achieving émei- 
cea. is simply a practical suggestion useful 
to the pleader. In a wider sense émeixeva is 
itself a part of Justice and Justice rests upon 
Moral Virtue. Behind this is the concept of 
the best life for man which is the common 
end of man, state, and lawgiver. This rests on 
the concept of ¢vas as something which 
comprises both that which is and that which 
ought to be. 

The treatment of Aristotle is particularly 
clear and convincing despite its brevity. 
Without apparent effort and with the mini- 
mum of reference to discussions by other 
scholars the author succeeds in penetrating 
to the heart of Aristotle’s doctrine more effec- 
tively than many more elaborate works about 
Aristotle. Each point made rests firmly on 





the relevant texts, which are usually given 
in full in the original Greek. 

G. B. KerFerD 
University of Manchester 


E. E. Papanoutsos: La Catharsis des 
Passions d’aprés Aristote. (Collection 
de l'Institut Francais d’Athénes.) 
Pp. 41. Athens: Institut Frangais, 


1953. Paper. 


THE contents of this pleasantly and modestly 
written opusculum (by the Director of Edu- 
cation in Greece) may be roughly summa- 
rized as follows. Aristotle in the Poetics is 
answering Plato’s two objections to dramatic 
poetry in the Republic, namely: (i) that it 
is an imitation of an imitation, twice removed 
from reality; (ii) that it has a bad moral 
effect, because the objects of its mimesis are 
not the good qualities of man, his ‘rational 
and peaceable character’, but his lower and 
weaker sides. It excites violent and undesir- 
able emotions. 

Aristotle’s replies are, respectively : (i) That 
poetry is not a mechanical reproduction of 
actual and particular events. It represents 
the xa@oAov of events, that is, not merely the 
universal, but the essential, that which is 
most truly real, stripped of the accidental 
vagaries which are attached to all actual 
events occurring in real life. Hence his claim 
that it is more philosophical than history. 
It has an ideal element in it—ofa dv yévorro. 
This argument was made easier for Aristotle 
by his abandonment of the theory of Ideas. 
(ii) The catharsis doctrine. To take this meta- 
phor in either a purely medical or a purely 
moral sense is too narrow. It is the passions 
of pity and fear that are purged, not the 
body that is purged of them. (They are not 
in themselves evil, and we have no wish to 
get rid of them.) Moreover, to purge or 
purify something means, as Plato says in the 
Sophist, to reject the bad and conserve the 
good in it. The bad that must be purged 
from the passions of pity and fear is the 
element of excess, of lack of measure. The 
pity and fear excited by tragedy are not (as 
some have suggested) mere simulacra of 
these emotions: they are real, but tragedy 
excites them from right and reasonable mo- 
tives and to the right degree, and adds to 
them the element of ¢iAdvOpwrov. Thus 
purged, they are elevated to a new plane, as 
tragic, not everyday emotions, and this cer- 
tainly has a beneficial moral effect. 

The effect of tragedy is thus not merely 
‘physiological’ nor merely ethical. It is both, 
and also something more, namely aesthetic, 
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for it brings its proper 750v7 (1 amo €Aou Kat 
g¢oBou dia pjoews Hd50v7y), and what is this 
45ovy if not aesthetic? ‘La catharsis. . . si- 
gnifie . . . un métabolisme psychique: la 
transformation de sentiments qui agitent et 
troublent l’Ame, en émotions dotées d’une 
certaine universalité et avant tout d’une 
noblesse profondément humaine, et qui nous 
procurent des jouissances esthétiques.’ 

In a final note the author acknowledges 
disarmingly that his conclusions are essen- 
tially the same as those of S. H. Butcher, 
whose work was not available in Greece nor 
known to him at the time of writing. But as 
he says, it is not otiose to publish a work 
which has reached the same goal by an 
entirely independent route, and the coinci- 
dence is some evidence for the probability 
of the views expressed. Apart from this acci- 
dent, he seems well informed about the views 
of his predecessors, including not only pro- 
fessional scholars but also the great creative 
writers—Racine, Lessing, Goethe, Croce. 


W. K. C. Guturiz 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


RicHAarD Hope: Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics newly Translated as a Postscript 
to Natural Science. Pp. xvii+394. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1952. Cloth, 32s. 6d. net. 


ProressoR Hope’s translation of the Meta- 
physics has several unusual features. His pri- 
mary aim has been readability. It is difficult 
to attain, but he has certainly succeeded, and 
to that end he has consciously sacrificed the 
customary standardization in the rendering 
of technical terms; while at the same time 
he has sought to guard against the dangers 
to exact study latent in this freedom, and 
also to provide a useful aid for all students, 
by giving at the end an analytical index of 
technical terms which runs to 70 pages and 
to which there are, throughout the transla- 
tion, references whose number runs into the 
thousands. In addition, this index binds the 
work still more closely to the long tradition 
of Aristotelian interpretation by providing, 
for every Greek term listed, the translation 
or translations used by William of Moerbeke 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. There are also a 
few footnotes to the translation, mostly giving 
cross-references to other parts of the Meta- 
physics and references to other works of 
Aristotle and to Plato. 

Such an enterprise cannot fail to be in- 
teresting; in considerable measure it suc- 
ceeds, but, even with all the help provided, 
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one cannot help wondering sometimes if the 
losses are not as great as the gains in the 
freedom of rendering employed. Where there 
is a recognized set of renderings which have 
become an established part of the technical 
vocabulary of philosophy, or of any other 
discipline, there is surely much to be said for 
retaining them, and this is doubly so if one 
is to render the very spirit of a work so 
thickly sown with technicalities as the Meta- 
physics. On the other hand, it would certainly 
be foolish to bar all innovations, and even 
technical vocabularies are not static. 

The translation is on the whole successful 
in reproducing the sense of the original, and 
its great merit of freshness will attract those 
who know their Aristotle well equally with 
those who do not. But, to give just one 
illustration of the difficulties, the rendering 
of évépyeva proves a serious obstacle in Book 
@: on the whole it would, I think, have been 
clearer to retain the traditional ‘actuality’, 
with ‘activity’ retained as a substitute where- 
ever necessary ; the conception must in any 
case be unfamiliar and difficult for the 
modern reader. There are, too, mistransla- 
tions at points ; for instance, the words ‘whose 
knowledge forms a systematic whole’ are 
misleading as a rendering of A 982222, while 
a little later ‘automatism’ should not be used 
to translate 76 adréparov (984>14) and ‘he 
[sc. Anaxagoras] spoke like a sound-minded 
man, in comparison with his fair-spoken 
predecessors’ misrepresents 984>17-18. 

The title Professor Hope gives to his trans- 
lation is curious: presumably it is intended 
mistakenly as a rendering of Ta pera ra 
¢votxd. Taken as an interpretation of Aris- 
totle’s intentions it is misleading—meta- 
physics was for him less a postscript to 
natural science than the culmination to 
which it pointed—but it may be that Pro- 
fessor Hope has rather in mind an enterprise 
in which we can wish him all success, that 
of arousing an interest in Aristotle among 
students of modern science. While this is all 
to the good, such readers will need in addi- 
tion something they are not given here, 
namely at least a little preliminary guidance 
on the structure and general character of the 
Metaphysics, with some references to the rele- 
vant literature: otherwise they are likely 
to be frequently baffled, not least by the 
arrangement. 

The book is excellently produced. It can- 
not fail to be of profit to many types of 
reader, but for exact interpretation it will 
not supersede Ross and Tredennick. 

D. A. REEs 
Jesus College, 
Oxford. 
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G. J. DE Vries: Antisthenes Redivivus. 
Popper’s Attack on Plato. Pp. 66. 
Amsterdam: North-Holland Pub- 
lishing Company, 1952. Paper. 


Tuis is a piece of frank polemics, a forth- 
right attack on vol. i of K. R. Popper’s The 
Open Society and Its Enemies. Since its first 
publication in 1945 the latter work has gone 
through a number of impressions. In this 
country a second edition was published in 
1952, and a Dutch translation has also been 
made. Professor Popper’s mistakes in the 
interpretation of Plato are by now well 
enough known to those who are concerned 
with such matters. Some of them are indeed 
fundamental, yet despite them the book un- 
deniably possesses a certain power, and its 
continuing influence in certain quarters may 
be held to justify prolonging a discussion of 
its treatment of Plato. De Vries’s method is 
to summarize Popper section by section, and 
attempt a refutation also section by section. 
The pursuit is relentless, the English strained 
and sometimes so ‘foreign’ that it is not alto- 
gether easy to understand. The fervour of the 
defence of Plato matches that of Popper’s 
attack, although Popper’s scholarly integrity 
is freely and properly acknowledged. 

It is neither possible nor necessary in a 
brief notice to attempt to cover once again 
the points at issue in the argument. Usually 
De Vries is right, but sometimes in spite of 
Popper’s mistakes and over-statements his 
main point remains eminently defensible and 
on occasion De Vries may seem to concede 
too little to the prosecution. But the real 
problem is perhaps of a more general charac- 
ter. Neque amore et sine odio is clearly a neces- 
sary ideal for the historian of philosophy, and 
it might be maintained that works which 
would invite us to depart in either direction 
from this principle are doing a disservice. 
But certain problems at given periods of 
history cannot be divorced in discussion 
from the history of thought which lies behind 
them. When all qualifications have been 
made, Plato’s conception of an unchanging 
and perfect ideal for society represents an 
approach fundamentally opposed to that 
represented by Popper’s phrase ‘piecemeal 
social engineering’. The choice between 
these approaches, and the question whether 
it is necessary to choose between them, are 
matters which must be discussed. From his 
concluding pages it would appear that De 
Vries is here on the side of Plato. If one is 
to criticize De Vries’s pamphlet, it is perhaps 
here that dissatisfaction may be expressed. 
While rightly concerned to defend Plato 





from misinterpretation, De Vries does not 
broach the wider question, which might be 
called the choice between Plato and Popper. 


G. B. KeErRFERD 
University of Manchester 


Manouis Anpronikos: ‘O [7Adtwv 
‘ e 4 e 4 > , 
Kal 9 Téxvn. ot [Tatwrixés arroyers 
ya TO wWpaio Kai Tis EikaoTiKEes TEXVES. 


Pp. 192. Thessalonica, 1952. Paper. 


Tue chief merit of this work is the complete- 
ness of its survey of the relevant passages of 
the dialogues. It is an expanded degree- 
thesis but contains no index or bibliography. 
The author explains that he has been unable 
to see several of the works to which he refers 
in his footnotes. His chief indebtedness—so 
far as his specific subject is concerned— 
appears to be to P. M. Schuhl among more 
recent writers and J. Adam (edition of Rep.) 
among the older. The discussions range in an 
order which is not always easy to follow, 
from the definitions of beauty in Hipp. Maj. 
and Gorg. to the constituents of the good life 
in Phileb. and the educative functions of 
poetry in Laws; they give adequate space to 
such matters as the connexion of beauty with 
utility and with pleasure, the meanings of 
mimesis, the implications of oxtaypadgia (does 
it really denote perspective-painting ?), and 
the question of the autonomy of art in the 
presence of ethical and educational ideals (it 
can be autonomous only if identical with 
é€mor7jun in the strictest Platonic sense). 
There are also some remarks on the bearing 
of all this upon some modern theories of 
aesthetic. My chief criticism would be that 
the author has cast his net rather too widely, 
and included much that has little to do with 
Plato’s attitude towards ‘fine art’ and its 
practitioners—the Sophist on the being of 
not-being can be brought only with some 
difficulty into a discussion of illusionistic art, 
and the treatment of the nature of some of the 
dialogues (Parm., Tim.) seems irrelevant. It 
would be unfair to look for a high degree of 
profundity and originality in a work of this 
kind; there is no deep appreciation of the 
nexus of thought behind the passages here 
paraphrased, and the problems raised by, 
for example, art as ‘play’ or as ‘inspiration’ 
are by no means fully explored. But there is 
nothing seriously misleading. 


J. TATE 


University of Sheffield 
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Paut Kucuarsxt: Etude sur la Doc- 
trine pythagoricienne de la Tétrade. (Col- 
lection d’Etudes Anciennes.) Pp. 87. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1952. Paper. 


Tuis interesting work is a study of Aristotle, 
De An. i. 2. 404>18-27, which has usually 
been taken as referring to the Platonic doc- 
trine of Ideal Numbers. The following are 
the main contentions. The phrase év rots zrepi 
girooodgias Aeyouévors refers to Aristotle’s dia- 
logue De Philosophia. But the particular dis- 
cussions in the De Philosophia to which 
reference is made were concerned not with 
Plato but with the Pythagoreans. The doc- 
rine mentioned in the De Anima is in fact 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the Tetrad or 
Tetractys—the terms being regarded as 
identical in meaning—and was not a doc- 
trine of Plato at all. 

Kucharski has little difficulty in showing 
that the statements in the De Anima have 
considerable affinity with accounts of the 
Tetrad in Pythagorean writings which may 
well refer to a period earlier than Aristotle. 
But there would be nothing surprising in this 
even if Aristotle in the De Anima were refer- 
ring directly and only to Plato. The vital 
point is the question of a reference to Plato, 
and here the argument seems less convincing. 
First the phrase adro pév 7d Cov is taken by 
Kucharski to mean simply ‘all that lives’ and 
he is then able to connect it with passages 
like the chapter on the Tetractys in Theon of 
Smyrna, where the sixth Tetractys is said to 
be that of ra dudpeva. Some parallels for 
avré with {or in this sense are quoted from 
elsewhere in Aristotle, but in the present 
context it remains hard to believe that there 
is not a Platonic reference involved, whether 
it be to the world of the intellect as Themis- 
tius supposed, or to the living world of the 
Timaeus. This is particularly the case after a 
reference to the doctrine of the soul in the 
Timaeus two lines before. Kucharski rightly 
accepts Aristotle’s statement in the Physics 
that for Plato the Ideal Numbers were 
limited to ten. He then argues that the term 
efSos in the present passage cannot refer to 
the Ideal Numbers, any more than to all 
numbers, as only the four numbers of the 
Tetrad are mentioned and it clearly refers to 
them. But elsewhere Kucharski himself in- 
dicates the close relationship between the 
numbers of the Tetrad and the first ten 
numbers for the Pythagoreans, and it may 
be that here the first four numbers are re- 
garded as covering the numbers from one to 
ten. Again, in the present passage Kucharski 
admits that the term eddos is used in an onto- 
logical sense going beyond the parallels from 









early Pythagorean writings, and he is accord- 
ingly inclined to regard the present passage 
as containing significant new evidence for 
early Pythagoreanism. But the use of efdos 
in this way seems simply to be an example of 
an essentially Platonic significance for the 
term. 

G. B. KerFerD 
University of Manchester 


Carto Diano: Forma ed Evento. 
Principii per una interpretazione del 
Mondo Greco. Pp. 81; 12 plates. 
Venice: Neri Pozza, 1952. Paper, 
L. 500. 


In studying the Stoic treatment of the 
Aristotelian syllogism Diano became aware 
that the Stoics were ‘nominalists’, who 
deliberately discarded concepts, ‘forms’, or 
‘universals’ as unreal, and recognized no 
stable element in the changing universe. 
Their general terms were meant as mere 
enumerations of ‘events’ or processes; and 
the corporeal Adyos which held these processes 
together was made as mobile as possible, 
since their Adyos, or immanent deity, was 
‘not a mind that sees’ but ‘a reason that 
keeps on the move’. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, and Epicurus, who follows him here, 
lived in a more static world; they sensed 
reality as ‘forma’ or substance, and recog- 
nized eternal laws of nature. Herein they 
were more Greek, less oriental, than the 
Stoics. For Diano generalizes this contrast, 
and finds pre-Hellenic and oriental qualities 
dominant in the Hellenistic age. These 
qualities belong to the category of ‘evento’ ; 
and hence Hellenistic art, literature, and 
religion are dynamic, individualistic, femi- 
nine. It was an age which worshipped Tyche 
or Tyche’s identical twin, the Stoic «ipap- 
pévy. Not that the classical age was wholly 
devoted to ‘forma’ ; it is marked by a tension 
between stability and change, less concerned 
than the Hellenistic age with momentary 
and contingent facts, and more concerned 
with absolutes and the male figure. Diano 
finds his two categories helpful in taking a 
synoptic view of ancient civilization. For him 
the Iliad is masculine and the Odyssey femi- 
nine; Socrates combines and transcends 
Achilles (with his male anger) and Odysseus 
(with his female ingenuity); and Aeneas 
would have been the hero of the poetics of 
‘evento’, if Virgil had not been too much 
influenced by the Homeric lore of the 
Alexandrian critics. These detailed applica- 
tions of the theory do not seem to shed much 
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light on ‘the Greek world’. And there are 
many confusing items: Zeus is male since 
‘forma’ is male; and yet he is the god of 
‘evento’. Athena is similarly ambiguous. It 
is curious that nothing is said of the debt of 
the Stoics to Heraclitus, who is not men- 
tioned in this book. 

J. TATE 
University of Sheffield 


Panaetii Rhodi Fragmenta collegit 
iterumque edidit Moprstus VAN 
STRAATEN. (Philosophia Antiqua, 
Vol. V.) Pp. xviii+59. Leiden: 
Brill, 1952. Paper, 7.50 g. 


In 1946 Dr. van Straaten published at 
Amsterdam Panétius, sa vie, ses écrits et sa 
doctrine avec une édition des fragments. This is 
now out of print, and the present edition of 
the fragments is virtually a reprint of the 
third part of the earlier book. The latter has 
by now been widely reviewed and its value 
recognized (see inter alia C.R. lxi (1947), 98- 
99). Only one general point need be raised 
here. It is the author’s purpose to include 
only the certain or almost certain fragments 
of Panaetius—‘malebam enim pauciora dare 
quam Panaetii sententiis aliena miscere’. 
The principle is sound. But in practice it has 
meant that for the most part only passages 
where Panaetius is actually named have been 
included. In the case of writers whose works 
have reached us largely through the re- 
writing of later authors, what seems needed 
is a separate section giving passages where 
there is really strong evidence of the use of 
material from the original. In the case of 
extensive treatments, such as the first two 
books of the De Officiis of Cicero, it would not 
be necessary to print the actual text. 

In the present edition Stoicorum Index 
Herc. col. 55-77 have been included in full, 
a small amount of extra material has been 
added to the apparatus criticus, and the mis- 
leading expression scripsi has been changed 
to scripsit Bernadakis or some other appropriate 
name. Many but not all of the numerous 
misprints have been corrected—thus in frs. 
132 and 133 there remain two misprints and 
two or three wrong or misleading references. 
At least one reviewer of the first publication 
complained of signs of haste in the work, and 
it is a pity that the opportunity has not been 
seized for a more thorough and careful 
revision. J.G. ii.? 1938 is still cited from the 
first edition of J.G., and, to make matters 
worse, this now appears on p. ix as ‘Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum II, 2, Berolini 
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1890’. It is to be hoped that the present 
publication does not altogether exclude the 
subsequent reissue of the whole of the original 
book. 

G. B. KERFERD 


University of Manchester 


Hans Joacutm METTE: Parateresis. 
Untersuchungen zur Sprachtheorie 
des Krates von Pergamon. Pp. 206. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1952. Paper, 
DM. 24. 


In 1936 Professor Mette published his 
Sphairopoiia: Untersuchungen zur Kosmologie 
des Krates von Pergamon. In the present book 
he continues his study of Crates with a treat- 
ment of his linguistic and critical method. 
The book is self-contained, but it is linked 
with the former volume by a common plan 
and by the fact that the numeration of the 
texts which form the appendix is continuous 
with that of the earlier work. 

Mette seeks to trace the linguistic and 
critical theory of Crates through the domains 
of grammar, dialect, and poetic criticism. 
He stresses that, in its opposition to the ana- 
logist school, the doctrine of anomaly was 
more than a mere denial of the validity of 
analogy in language; it was a positive asser- 
tion of the empirical method, a method based 
on factual observation, (mapa)rjpnas. In 
this light grammatical anomaly is revealed 
as the application to linguistics of a doctrine 
of much wider scope and significance. This 
doctrine was elaborated especially in the 
writings of the empirical school of medicine, 
from which Mette quotes a number of strik- 
ing parallels. 

The argument of the book is not always 
straightforward, in part because of a certain 
ambiguity in its plan. From one point of 
view it is a monograph on Crates and the 
anomalist-empirical doctrine with an appen- 
dix containing the texts on which the argu- 
ment is based. It may also, however, be 
regarded as an edition of texts, with explana- 
tory citations and critical apparatus, to which 
the monograph serves as an introduction. 
It is not surprising if the two functions of 
the first part of the book interfere with each 
other to some extent, while the appendix 
contains not only fragments, in the sense of 
named quotations from Crates’ works, but 
also extensive passages including what is 
virtually a new edition of Varro, de lingua 
Latina vii. 109-x. 84. Mette’s analysis of the 
contents and structure of this passage to- 
gether with his own contributions to its 
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textual criticism gives to the book a special 
importance for students of Varro. 

The attempt to find the empirical method 
in Crates’ studies of the Attic dialect and of 
Homeric diction is the least convincing part 
of the book. From the passages adduced in 
evidence there emerges no clear contrast in 
method between Crates and the other scho- 
lars whose views they reproduce. It is true 
that waparypnois—the ‘Stichwort’ of em- 
piricism, as Mette calls it in his preface— 
appears in one quotation from the critical 
works of Crates, waparnpeiv in another; but 
mapaTypnocs is not in itself a technical term 
but simply a word which, if indispensable 
for the empiricist, is also very useful for the 
philologist of any school. The Kparns mapa- 
tnpeiv aévot of the scholium on Aristophanes, 
Peace 259 (= F 76a Mette) may be capped, 
for example, by On the Sublime 23. 2 éxeiva 
pov maparnpycews aéia. 

It is, then, the section on Lexis and the 
concluding remarks which contain the most 
valuable contribution of this book to the 
history of ancient scholarship—the relating 
of the grammatical doctrine of anomaly to 
empiricism in general and in its application 
to other and very different fields of study. 


Westfield College, London D. M. Jones 


Puitippus VILLiERS Pistorius: Plo- 
tinus and Neoplatonism. An Intro- 
ductory Study. Pp. vii+175. 
Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1952. 
Cloth, 215. net. 


Tuis is an unusual book. Its title is some- 
what misleading, since it provides an ex- 
position of Plotinus but says nothing of the 
other members of the Neoplatonic school. 
In fact the author, who is Professor of Hel- 
lenistic and Patristic Greek in the University 
of Pretoria, is a wholehearted disciple of 
Plotinus, who re-expounds him in terms 
which bring him nearer to the Athanasian 
conception of the Christian Trinity, the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation apart. He does not, 
however, confine himself to the more purely 
theological aspects of Plotinus, but gives a 
conspectus of his philosophy as a whole, in- 
cluding in its range his conception of soul 
in general, his ethics and aesthetics, and his 
theory of the mystical and contemplative life. 

It is in these terms that the main argument 
of the work is set out in the Foreword : ‘I have 
come to the conclusion that a theistic inter- 
pretation of Plotinus is not only possible, but 
even inevitable. The view that the Ideal 


World is a graded triad is, in my opinion, 
erroneous. I have found in the three hypo- 
stases of that Ideal World nothing more than 
three aspects of one Divine Being.’ Pursuing 
the further ramifications of his theme, the 
author writes as follows : ‘Apart from this [sc. 
from the anthropomorphic element found in 
every religion], I can see no profound differ- 
ence between Neo-Platonism and Christianity 
except, perhaps, for the particularized in- 
carnation of the Logos’ (p. 66). 

The strong influence of Neoplatonism on 
Christianity at an important point in the 
evolution of its theology is well known, and 
the word tmdcraais itself is witness to a cer- 
tain measure of affinity between the Neo- 
platonic Triad and the Christian Trinity. 
But this does not mean that one can go nearly 
as far as Professor Pistorius. It is largely a 
matter of emphasis, but, to begin with the 
first and main point, an array of passages 
can be brought to bear against his claim that 
the three hypostases are not a graded triad: 
it will suffice to mention ii. 9. 1, 9. 3; v. 1. 6, 
I. II, 3. 10-11, 5. 7-8, 9. 43 Vi. 7. 15. Dis- 
torting in this way the relations of the three 
hypostases to each other, he is led also to 
distort their relation to the sensible world, 
slurring over the theory of emanation, which 
is (despite p. 26) very different from the 
Christian doctrine of creation, in whatever 
precise form the latter be conceived: cf. ii. 3. 
17-18, iii. 8. 4-5, iv. 4. 11 (ad init.), v. 1. 2. 
As for Christian theology, it has one izdora- 
as, not three. On both points, however, the 
trouble seems to spring from a genuine at- 
tempt to rethink what are, after all, difficult 
and obscure conceptions. Of Nous the author 
writes that it represents the transcendent 
unity of God ‘in its teleological nature’ 
(p. 52, cf. pp. 43, 46). “There is teleology’, he 
writes (p. 44). But he does not make clear 
the precise manner in which this fits in with 
Plotinus’ conception of the world as ever- 
lasting and of the relation of time to eternity. 
Some further elucidation is needed. Again, 
despite pp. 112-14, it is a far cry from Ploti- 
nus to the coherence theory of truth as found 
in the absolute idealism of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 

The author shows little appreciation of 
earlier Greek philosophy; his criticisms of 
Plato are unsympathetic and unhappy 
(pp. 28-30, 35, 37-38, 90), while he seems to 
misunderstand Aristotle’s (admittedly diffi- 
cult) theory of the intellect (p. 92). He is 
equally unsympathetic to other Plotinian 
scholars, Inge in particular. A. H. Arm- 
strong, The Architecture of the Intelligible Uni- 
verse in the Philosophy of Plotinus (Cambridge, 
1940), seems to have been unknown to him 
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when writing; this is a pity, for reference to 
it might have saved him from more than one 
error. 

But, though these criticisms are serious, 
this does not mean that the book is devoid 
of merit. It is, further, well documented with 
references to the original text. And it pro- 
vides once more, in a perhaps unexpected 
quarter, clear evidence of the abiding power 
of Plotinus to provide men with a powerful 
inspiration in their thought and their life. 

At p. 48, 1. 12, read ‘discretely’ ; ib., 1. 13, 
omit the first ‘that’; at p. 86, 1. 23, read 
‘Timaios’; at p. 90, 1. 8, for ‘place’ read 
‘phase’; at p. 111, 1. 10, read ‘epistemology’ ; 
at p. 140, 1. 1, for ‘deduct’ read ‘deduce’. 

The price of the book is alarming. 


Jesus College, Oxford D. A. REEs 


Sttvano GErREvint: Plutarco, Vita di 
Flaminino. Introduzione, testo, tra- 
duzione e commento. Pp. 106. 
Milan: Marzorati, 1952. Paper, 
L. 450. 


Tus volume is the sixth of a series of Testi- 
monia intended to provide university students 
with original documents. It contains Ziegler’s 
text of Plutarch’s Flamininus (with two minor 
variations at 8. 4 and 11. 7), an Italian 
translation (the first since that of Pompei in 
1775), and thirteen pages of brief notes on 
the background and subject matter. There 
is a competent and pleasantly written intro- 
duction dealing with Plutarch and with 
Flamininus himself. Factual errors are rare. 
The reference (p. 22) to Flamininus ‘risa- 
lendo la valle dell’Aoo e non lasciando tregua 
a Filippo’ is misleading, for after his victory 
at Antigoneia Flamininus advanced by the 
Drynos route into Epirus, where he spent a 
month near Jannina before continuing over 
the Mitschikeli range and the Zygos Pass 
into Thessaly (cf. Niese, ii. 612). Nor was 
Bargylia Egyptian when Philip took it (p. 
98) : see Holleaux, Etudes, iv. 314 (probably 
not accessible to Gerevini). On the whole, 
however, the work is accurately done, and 
the main criticism would be of its design. 
There are no notes on linguistic or literary 
points ; this, and the adding of a translation, 
accord with the intention to provide an ‘his- 
torical’ rather than a ‘classical’ text. But a 
student of the middle republic, who is suffi- 
ciently advanced to be reading secondary 
authorities, might reasonably expect some 
discussion of the relative value of the Flami- 
ninus as an historical record, and of the 
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sources on which Plutarch drew (on p. 37 he 
is merely told that ‘la fonte principale resta 
sempre Polibio’ and referred to R. E. Smith, 
C.Q., 1944), some indication of places where 
the Life contains substantial variations or 
inaccuracies (e.g. 9. 8, the number of ships 
surrendered by Philip; 10. 1, tods aAdous 
*Ednvas are really the rest of the Greeks 
subject to Philip; 12. 5, the Nemean procla- 
mation in fact referred only to Argos; cf. 
Livy, xxxi. 41. 3), and some consideration of 
the soundness of Plutarch’s historical com- 
ments or judgements (e.g. 9. 10). On the 
other hand, much of the information given 
in the notes is such as a senior student would 
find available in De Sanctis or any other 
standard history. 

Despite these reservations, the book is to 
be welcomed. Within its limitations it is care- 
fully and conscientiously produced. Italian 
students will find its selective bibliography 
useful, and it will provide them with an un- 
pretentious and inexpensive equivalent of 
Perrin’s Loeb edition. 

F. W. WALBANK 
University of Liverpool 


Cuartes L. SHERMAN: Diodorus of 
Sicily. With an English Translation: 
Vol. VII (Books xv. 20 — xvi. 23). 
(Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. 431; 
2 maps. London: Heinemann, 1952. 
Cloth, 155. net. 


In the great task of editing Diodorus Siculus 
in twelve volumes for the Loeb Classical 
Library Professor C. H. Oldfather has called 
upon the assistance of Dr. Geer, who pro- 
duced vol. ix, and of Professor Sherman, the 
author of the present volume. The transla- 
tion runs well. It is fresh, vigorous, and flow- 
ing. Professor Sherman is to be congratulated 
on producing a translation of Diodorus’ 
rather turgid and stilted Greek which is not 
only faithful to the original but readable in 
its own right. Thus ‘Sphodrias was flighty 
and precipitate’. Syracuse, liberated from the 
tyrant, ‘put on the garb of freedom in ex- 
change for that of slavery’. The great earth- 
quakes, accompanied by tidal waves, which 
swept the coast of the Peloponnese, are de- 
scribed with a topical vividness and with a 
modern turn of phrase: ‘natural scientists 
make it their endeavour to attribute responsi- 
bility in such cases not to divine providence, 
but to certain natural circumstances deter- 
mined by necessary causes’. We hope Pro- 
fessor Sherman will be able to undertake 
further volumes in this edition. 
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Personal and geographical names are given 
consistently in their Latin forms with a liberal 
use of diaeresis and with the retention of such 
forms as ‘Achaia’. The index of names at the 
end of the volume is more elaborate than in 
earlier volumes; for a descriptive note is 
added, e.g. ‘Achradina, quarter of Syracuse’, 
and a figure is supplied to each page refer- 
ence, showing how many times a name 
occurs on a page. The latter refinement is 
helpful, although strictly not essential. The 
notes are good, particularly in supplying 
references to ancient authors and to standard 
modern works, and they are brief and rele- 
vant, for example on the military innovations 
of Iphicrates (xv. 44), or on the city of Acé 
‘later St. Jean d’Acre, or simply Acre’. The 
critical apparatus is adequate for the pur- 
pose, since it gives the main variants and 
does not set out to be as full as the apparatus 
in the Teubner edition. The two maps, re- 
produced from the third volume, are clear, 
but they provide so little detail and so few 
names that one wonders whether they are 
worthy of inclusion. 

A few minor criticisms may be advanced. 
Now and then the translation is not precise ; 
for instance, ovvrdpos tais ddois ‘cross- 
country paths’ (p. 17), dvexwpias twas ér€épas 
‘certain new obstacles’ (p. 41), dvawKxois mpo- 
tepjact ‘physical advantages’ (p. 57), and 
év épjpw tomw ‘in an open region’ (p. 85). 
The number of the Boeotarchs is given on 
p- 75, n. 3 as eleven in 374/3 B.c. and as 
seven in 372/1 B.c., but it is probable that 
during the liberation of Boeotia in these 
years the number did not exceed seven. 
The division of Diodorus’ books between dif- 
ferent volumes of the Loeb edition makes the 
summary of contents (p. 224) inapplicable to 
the volume in hand; this could be remedied 
without difficulty in future volumes. Where 
the notes are so admirable and appropriate, 
one would like to find a short introduction, 
dealing with the question of Diodorus’ chief 
sources, such as has been given by Dr. Geer 
in vol. ix. But we end on a note of congratula- 
tion to Professor Sherman and to the printers 
on an excellent addition to the series. 

N. G. L. HamMMonD 
Clifton College, Bristol 


Bruno SNELL: The Discovery of the 
Mind. The Greek Origins of Euro- 
pean Thought. Translated by T. G. 
Rosenmeyer. Pp. xii+323. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1953. Cloth, 27s. 6d. net. 


Tue first edition of Die Entdeckung des Geistes 


was reviewed in C.R. lxii. 80. The present 
translation is made from the second German 
edition, but includes a new chapter entitled 
‘Human Knowledge and Divine Knowledge 
among the Early Greeks’. As the general 
subject of the book is various aspects of the 
historical framework within which ‘a rational 
view of the nature of man’ (which means the 
view that the nature of man is rational) 
gradually established itself, the new matter 
fits well into place; it shows how ‘divine 
knowledge’, from meaning a more extensive 
acquaintance with the realm of sense-per- 
ception than is possible to an unaided human 
being (as in Homer), came to mean an in- 
tensive grasp of the invisible realm of pure 
Being (as in Heraclitus, whose logos is ‘set 
apart’). It is reassuring nowadays to read 
that Homer ‘has left us remarkably few traces 
of the notion that the Muses cause the poet 
to lose control of his wits’. If Snell had said 
‘no traces at all’, he would have been correct, 
and, I believe, more consistent with his 
general standpoint. The translation is effi- 
ciently done, though it is contrary to English 
usage to say that Solon went on his travels 
‘for the sake of theory’ (p. 144, bis). 


j. TATE 
University of Sheffield 


FRANCESCO DELLA CortTE: Da Sarsina 
a Roma. Ricerche Plautine. Pp. 344. 
Genoa: Istituto Universitario di Ma- 
gistero, 1952. Paper, L. 2000. 


Dexa Corte aims high. Dissatisfied with 
criticism which has failed to form an estimate 
of Plautus’ merits as a poet and has largely 
exhausted itself in a brilliant but often sol- 
tanto intellettualistico giuoco of guessing at his 
Greek originals, dissatisfied also with the 
uncertainties besetting inquiries into the 
poet’s life, his stagecraft, and the relative 
chronology of his plays, Della Corte valiantly 
sets out to understand ‘the experiences 
through which Plautus passed, his life, what 
he thought of himself as a man, as a poet, as 
an Umbrian and as the official (?!) comedian 
of Rome; ... what influence political and 
social conditions exercised upon his poetic 
inspiration and upon his free but cautious 
choice of originals, themes, and characters, 
and how much he desired applause, fame, 
and monetary reward’. And so we are 
launched upon a book, consisting of well over 
three hundred pages of animi motus continuus, 
in the first and larger part of which I can find 
no merit beyond that of involuntary humour. 

Plautus confessing that he writes in the 
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Sicilian manner, Horace censuring him for 
returning to Epicharmian originals (p. 20), 
these are entertaining thoughts, but better 
is to come (p. 91): when Plautus makes a 
town-slave say to a bailiff: abi rus, abi dierectus 
tuam in provinciam he clearly agrees with Cato 
in his praises of country-folk and disparage- 
ment of town-dwellers, and so he is a political 
follower of Cato’s. 

Innumerable books and papers on Plautus 
make an impressive show of learning in the 
footnotes. But all is not well. On pp. 107 ff. 
Della Corte discusses the original of the 
Cistellaria and pleads for Syra, blissfully 
unaware that documentary evidence has 
settled the issue in favour of Synaristosai. 
His references to Siiss and Webster, who 
start from the discovery of Bischoff and 
Fraenkel, merely show that he cites what he 
has not read. 

On the same page it is stated that Festus 
habitually quotes Plautine plays by their 
Greek title. Why then all the endless labour 
spent on identifying the originals ? Why does 
not Della Corte open his Festus and tell us 
what they are? 

He does tell us, in some cases, but not from 
Festus. The original of the Rudens, for instance, 
is Diphilus’ Agnoia (pp. 139 ff.). Here Della 
Corte follows Kuiper, to whom scant 
acknowledgement is made. At first he seems 
to feel a little uneasy: ‘l’originale che pud 
avere una certa possibilitd di esser stato preso 
a modello da Plauto pare che possa essere 
Ayvo.a’ (my italics). Nevertheless, si é fatta 
luce, and soon the swallow-coloured hare 
mentioned in a fragment of the Ayvo.a be- 
comes the monkey which, in Daemones’ 
dream, tries to get at the nest of the swallows. 
Kuiper is not responsible for this remarkable 
metamorphosis, except in so far as he has 
provided Della Corte with the garbled and 
truncated version of Diphilus required for 
the purpose. Della Corte discreetly omits to 
inform the reader that the poet he quotes is 
not Diphilus but Kuiper. 

The fantastic idea that the Asinaria trans- 
lates a play by the Sicilian Deinolochus 
(Demophilus codd. ; Deinolochus’ known titles 
are all mythological) is brilliantly confirmed 
(p. 168) by the observation that the final -a 
of Cleareta is Doric. By the same token, of 
course, Amphitruo, Aulularia, and a great 
many other Plautine plays are Doric. 

I gave up reading at or near this point. 
The two chapters that I read are followed 
by a third (pp. 209 ff.), which seems to con- 
sist of fairly harmless summaries and evalua- 
tions of the plays. 


University College, London O. SkutscH 
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Francesco GiAncorti: Virgilio, Le 
Bucoliche. Saggio introduttivo, testo 
criticamente riveduto e traduzione. 
Pp. 153. Rome: Tumminelli, 1952. 
Cloth, L. 1300. 


Tuis pretty little volume is one of a series 
of classical authors, designed to recall to ‘un 
mondo affascinato dal meraviglioso pro- 
gresso meccanico’ the lasting values of ancient 
literature. So far, it seems, Terence, Sallust, 
Caesar, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus are pub- 
lished, printing, or planned in Latin, while 
Heliodorus, Lycurgus, Theophrastus, Par- 
menides and Empedocles, and the Sophists 
have been chosen to represent the Greeks. 
Each volume will have, like this one, a 
critical text and an Italian translation, with 
more or less commentary. One can but wish 
the publishers and editors good speed ; if the 
present book is a fair sample, the printing is 
clear and generally correct, though not 
faultless, and the format pleasing. 

Giancotti’s translation, of which he speaks 
very modestly, is ‘in ritmo esametrico’, 
though printed as prose. It must be left to 
Italian ears to judge of its literary value; a 
foreigner can but note that it seems accurate, 
although at 4. 24 the rendering erba venefica 
ingannatrice sounds as if the translator ima- 
gined that herba ueneni was possible Augustan 
Latin for ‘poisonous herb’. The text claims 
no great originality, nor is there room for 
much unless an editor should indulge in wild 
alterations, which Giancotti has too good 
taste to do, or commit the opposite error of 
following some one manuscript blindly. In 
4. 62 he follows the manuscript tradition 
against Quintilian and reads cui non risere 
parentes. At 5. 38 I think him ill advised in 
inserting et after uiola with R, but he rightly 
deserts it at 49 and prints ab illo, not Apollo. 
At 8. 43, he opts for nudis (P and the Gloss. 
Ansileubi 2401) against duris, which is 
generally and I think rightly preferred ; lines 
105-6 he gives to Amaryllis, following, and 
probably with justice, the suggestion of 
Daniel’s Servius. 

His introduction, apart from a short and 
sensible account of the available manuscripts 
(pp. 49-53) and a brief list of commentators 
and editors, consists of eleven pages (3-13) 
on the historical background of the Eclogues 
and thirty-six (pp. 15-48) of criticism, mostly 
aesthetic. Several eccentric theories concern- 
ing the structure and arrangement of the 
poems are briefly mentioned and rejected, 
but a conjecture (the author is unnamed and 
unknown to me) that they were put forth by 
Virgil in more than one edition is approved 
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(p. 15). The poems are reviewed in an order 
for which I can see little reason, 7, 3, 2, 8, 10, 
4, 5, 6, 1, 9; it certainly is not chronological. 
Much that is said consists of expressions of 
artistic opinion, such as proverbially are not 
to be disputed about, but some things strike 
me as definitely bad and misleading. Not 
much confidence can be reposed in the judge- 
ment of a writer who several times asserts or 
assumes that Culex and Ciris are Virgilian, 
and who is content (p. 8 and often) with 
Asinius Gallus as the child of the Fourth 
Eclogue. Indeed, the historical problems are 
those to which least attention is paid. But 
apart from them, I do not know, for instance, 
why Giancotti fastens on the single word 
quassans in 10. 25 as a piece of ‘grottesca 
dissonanza’ (p. 29). The translation at that 
point is ‘Anche Silvano, scotendo sul capo, 
ornamento silvestre, floride ferule e gran 
gigli venne’, which seems to assume Hous- 
man’s conjecture (cf. note on Juvenal xi. 
106), agrestis . . . honores for agresti . . . honore, 
but neither the text he prints nor the critical 
apparatus suggests anything of the kind. 
On p. 38, he says of the sisters of Phaethon 
in 6. 62-63 ‘non si levano esse: le leva e le 
cinge di corteccia il cantore’, apparently for 
no better reason than that Virgil there uses 
the well-known figure by which a poet is said 
to do that which he describes someone doing; 
cf., for example, Prop. ii. 34. 63. Sundry 
other remarks seem to me to involve reading 
into the text far more than it contains. 

The explanatory notes are intentionally 
brief, giving a minimum of information to 
help the non-specialist reader over such 
things as historical and mythological allu- 
sions. But such notes ought to be factual and 
accurate. The former cannot be said of the 
remarks on 1. 6, which inform the inquirer 
that the deus is ‘in the poetical reality of the 
Eclogue a vague figure of a powerful bene- 
factor’ and go on to quote a fine but irre- 
levant passage of Goethe. The latter is hardly 
the case when on 3. 76-77 it is stated that 
a birthday was the occasion of licentious 
orgies. On 8. 30, something better should be 
offered the reader than the old allegorizing 
of the nuts at a Roman wedding into the 
abandonment of childish games. A number 
of passages call for explanation and get none; 
examples are 8. 80, 99, 102, all connected 
with magical practices with which a modern 
unversed in Graeco-Roman sorcery can 
hardly be expected to have much acquaint- 
ance. In 7. 22 it might at least be mentioned 
that it is very uncertain who Codrus was, or 
if he was any real person. It is but fair to add 
that there are not a few notes which briefly 
and sensibly say what needs to be said. 
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A model comment of this kind is that on 10. 
46, which quotes the notorious remark of 
Servius, ‘hi autem omnes uersus Galli sunt, 
de ipsius translati carminibus’, and adds 
simply ‘Omnes: quanti? Translati: come?’ 
I do not mention passages in which it so 
happens that of two possible interpretations 
Giancotti prefers one and I the other. 


University of St. Andrews H. J. Rose 


H. WaceEnvoort: Vergilius’ Ecloga I 
en IX. (Mededelingen van de K. 
Vlaamse Academie, Klasse der Let- 
teren, xv. 3.) Pp. 39. Brussels: 
R. Flemish Academy, 1953. Paper. 


Tuis pamphlet is of more importance than 
its brevity might suggest. Its contentions are 
founded on a principle far too often over- 
looked ; the conventional date of the Eclogues 
(42/41-39 B.C.) gives us no authority for sup- 
posing that Virgil wrote no other pastorals 
or that he was not occupied on the existing 
ones, or some of them, at an earlier time. 
Arising out of this are, among other proposi- 
tions, the following. There is no chrono- 
logical reason for rejecting the story that 
Cicero heard Cytheris sing (part of) Eel. vi 
and was much impressed by it, pp. 5 ff. 
Tityrus’ journey to Rome was probably in 
Nov. 42 (p. 34), and the meeting with Meli- 
boeus in the following spring. Less directly 
(p. 21) the author comes to the conclusion 
that ix. 30-36, which if directly spoken by 
Lycidas are rather heartless, seeing that the 
deprived Moeris has neither bees nor cattle 
of his own or his master’s any longer, are 
intelligible and in place if they are a quota- 
tion from an unpublished work of Menalcas- 
Virgil. Ibid. 46-50, we need not suppose 
that Virgil waited several years before writ- 
ing the lines on the ‘star of Caesar’, i.e. the 
comet which appeared in 44, p. 26. 

Mere mention of these points must suffice 
here; I hope to find opportunity to discuss 
elsewhere’ the many other matters more or 
less controversial which the work raises, re- 
garding chronology and other things. 


University of St. Andrews H. J. Rosz 


Léon HERRMANN: Virgile, Bucoliques. 
Edition et traduction. (Collection 
Latomus, Vol. X.) Pp. 68. Brussels: 
Latomus, 1952. Paper, 75 B.fr. 

ProressoR HERRMANN has presented the 


1 See Mnemosyne, 1954, pp. 57-68. 
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Eclogues ‘sous un nouvel aspect’, in the form 
which he fancies the poems had about the 
beginning of the Christian era, that is to say 
in columns or pages of eighteen lines each. 
For his ‘régle des dix-huit vers’ see his 
remarks and bibliographical references in 
Actes du 1 Cong. Féd. Int. Ass. d’Et. Class., 
Paris, 1951, p. 257; his comments on Juvenal 
in Latomus, 1952, pp. 334-6; and J. Marou- 
zeau’s review of his Horace: Art Poétique in 
Rev. Et. Lat., 1951, pp. 413-14. The theory 
is that for purely commercial reasons (pay- 
ment of copyists, etc.) the eighteen-line page 
was a standard format in which the works of 
many ancient authors appeared; by a little 
juggling it is possible to make a number of 
Latin poems comprise a multiple of eighteen 
lines (the Eclogues add up to 828 lines in 
Herrmann’s text). The argument generally 
is very unconvincing, and in particular it is 
highly unlikely that a poet would take ac- 
count of the ‘standard format’ while com- 
posing, in order to ensure that his last page 
would have its full eighteen lines. 

The text (which is accompanied by a brief 
apparatus criticus and a French translation) 
does not commend itself. It is marked by a 
large number of arbitrary transpositions: 
e.g. in Ecl. 4 line 59 is followed by lines 11- 
14 and then by lines 6-13 of Ecl. 8, includ- 
ing a line 10a; the total becomes 4 x 18. We 
are surprised to find Ecl. 6 beginning Cum 
canerem reges, until we realize that the trans- 
position of lines 1-2 after line 12 gives us 
Varus’ name (line 7) at the top of the 
eighteen-line page (cf. lines 11-12 ‘nec 
Phoebo gratior ulla est quam sibi quae Vari 
praescripsit pagina nomen’). Herrmann 
prints a number of his own conjectures, in- 
cluding the following metrical impossibili- 
ties: 1. 26 uisendi for uidendi, 1. 34 in crate for 
ingratae, 10. 22 quia for cura, 10. 67 Liber for 
liber. 

The introduction is largely concerned with 
the equation of characters in the Eclogues 
with real persons on the basis that the same 
name always represents the same person, 
and no person has more than one name (see 
Herrmann’s Les Masques et les visages dans le 
Bucoliques de Virgile, Brussels, 1930). I choose 
a few at random: Menalcas = Virgil, Cory- 
don = Valgius Rufus, Iollas = Maecenas, 
Palaemon = Cornelius Nepos, Daphnis = 
Catullus, Amyntas = Tibullus, Lycidas = 
Horace. Now no one will deny that the 
experience of Virgil himself and the traits 
of people he knew have helped to form 
the Eclogues; but many will feel that the 
poetic method of Virgil is subtler than that 
of the organizer of a parlour-game; and few 
indeed will wish to take allegorical inter- 


pretation to the extreme lengths to which 
Herrmann goes. 

R. D. W1L1aMs 
University of Reading 


Hernricu AutTevoct: Labor Improbus: 
Eine Vergilstudie. (Orbis Antiquus, 
Heft 8.) Pp. 51. Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1952. Paper, DM. 2.50. 


Altevogt begins by rejecting the common 
interpretation of labor omnia vicit improbus 
(Geo. i. 145-6). He holds that the meaning is 
not that the unremitting toil of man’s hands 
won all the victories; but that (after the dis- 
appearance of the Golden Age) Toil—or 
Distress—a hostile force, was supreme every- 
where, along with its companion, Need. 
This gives a more normal Virgilian meaning 
to improbus (cf. Aen. iv. 412), corresponds well 
with labor in Geo. iii. 68 and especially in Aen. 
vi. 277 where it is again linked with egestas, 
and according to Altevogt’s analysis of the 
passage is better in the immediate context. 
The rest of his book is concerned with 
showing how this interpretation also fits the 
wider context, and he gives a detailed 
analysis of the structure and thought of Geo. 
i. 43-203. He finds the ruling theme to be 
the effort of man to restore the Golden Age 
that prevailed under Saturn, so that we have 
a prelude to the later development of this 
theme in the Aeneid; in the Aeneid the Pax 
Augusta can restore the peace and plenty of 
the Golden Age, in the Georgics the farmer’s 
work can do so. There is frequent emphasis 
on the defence and nourishment of the plants 
against labor and egestas, which a hostile 
environment imposes ; he shows how Virgil’s 
thought here may be related to that of Hesiod 
and of Posidonius. This is interesting and 
worth careful study, especially as it affects 
Virgil’s arrangement of his material; but in 
stressing that the farmer’s work is the means 
by which the Golden Age can be restored, 
Altevogt does not do justice to Virgil’s in- 
sistence on the deep satisfaction to be derived 
from the struggle, or to his joy in his theme 
and his love for the Italian countryside and 
its cultivation. But whatever shifts of em- 
phasis one may feel to be necessary in Alte- 
vogt’s analysis of Virgil’s thought, his 
interpretation of the meaning of labor omnia 
vicit improbus has some strong arguments to 
support it. The traditional rendering, though 
not everywhere prevailing, is accepted in the 
large majority of editions, translations, and 
dictionaries, and this book should serve the 
very useful purpose of making us think again 
about one of the most famous of Virgil’s 
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phrases and about its implications in his 
philosophy. 

R. D. Witutams 
University of Reading 


ALFRED Tomsin: Etude sur le Com- 
mentaire Virgilien d’Aemilius Asper. 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l’Univer- 
sité de Liége, Fasc. 125.) Pp. 160. 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1952. 
Paper, 400 fr. 


Tus is a detailed and fully documented 
account of what can be reconstructed of the 
lost commentary on Virgil of Aemilius Asper. 
Asper, who lived probably in the second half 
of the second century, wrote commentaries 
(now lost) on Sallust and, Terence as well as 
on Virgil, a treatise De Verbo, and a study of 
the language and grammar of Virgil entitled 
Quaestiones Vergilianae: Tomsin argues con- 
vincingly for the attribution of this study to 
Asper. Our certain information about his 
work on Virgil (apart from the fragments of 
the Quaest. Verg.) is confined to forty-four 
citations of him in ten different sources but 
mainly in the Scholia Veronensia and in 
Servius. 

Tomsin studies in detail these inconsider- 
able fragments in order to bring out the 
nature of Asper’s scholarship, and to enable 
us to weigh more precisely the value of his 
comments on Virgil where we have them. 
He shows that Asper was very reluctant to 
depart from the traditional text, and dis- 
played considerable skill and ingenuity 
(sometimes misplaced) in interpreting it. He 
did not delight, as many of his contempor- 
aries did, in drawing attention to supposed 
errors by Virgil. Instead he used his con- 
siderable powers of literary penetration in 
defence of the poet against his critics, believ- 
ing that Virgil was an artist of subtle taste, 
and that the correct interpretation often de- 
manded subtlety of perception in the com- 
mentator. He gave a new and important 
turn to Virgilian scholarship, and exercised 
a great influence on later commentators. It 
would be of very great benefit to our under- 
standing of Virgil and of the history of 
Virgilian scholarship if more of his com- 
mentary could be recovered. 

In the second half of his book Tomsin 
attempts to recover a little more, to extract 
from the Virgilian commentaries which we 
possess some of the material which came 
from Asper. It is of course evident from a 
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study of Servius and the Schol. Ver. that the 
comments which are assigned to Asper by 
name represent only a very small proportion 
of what was taken from him. With great 
skill and scholarly reserve Tomsin shows how 
far we may go in assigning some of the un- 
named scholia to Asper; he uses a variety of 
possible sources of information, none of which 
taken singly can be said to be conclusive, but 
where enough occur together and are of 
sufficient strength, a reasonable likelihood 
of authorship is established. He is extremely 
careful not to claim too much. 

There is a useful bibliography of works 
concerned with the scholia on Virgil, an 
excellent index, and an appendix which 
amounts to an edition of the fragments of 
Asper’s commentary, with full indication of 
the strength of the evidence on which the 
attribution to Asper is based. 


R. D. WILirams 
University of Reading 


P. Grima: Les Intentions de Properce et 
la composition du livre IV des ‘Elégies’. 
(Collection Latomus, xii.) Pp. 53. 
Brussels: Latomus, 1953. Paper, 
60 B.fr. 


Tuis is an interesting and ingenious attempt 
to show that the arrangement of the poems 
in Propertius’ fourth book is, so to speak, 
architectural. That it is deliberate and some- 
one’s idea of the best way of arranging these 
eleven poems seems likely; it is less likely 
that everyone will agree that all the har- 
monies and contrasts demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Grimal were intended by Propertius. 
Similarly, although he instructively empha- 
sizes the frequency with which this ‘book 
reflects Augustus’ actions and propaganda, 
some may feel that he sees such reflections 
too often or conceives of Propertius as a 
conscious agent of publicity when he had 
done no more than absorb it. If in the ninth 
poem the return of Hercules from Spain 
figures that of Augustus in 23 B.c. and the 
priestess of the Bona Dea is intended to re- 
mind the reader that. Livia took these rites 
under her care, the relations between the 
priestess and Hercules are not of happy 
augury. Our estimate of how far Propertius 
was a conscious publicist will perhaps deter- 
mine our view of a new chronological sugges- 
tion : Grimal, arguing that all the places and 
festivals mentioned in 1. 1-26 were closely 
associated with Augustus, remarks that this 
was not true of the Vestalia before 12 B.c. He 
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would therefore date not only this poem to 
that time but also that on Tarpeia, in which 
he gives a new emphasis to the role of Vesta. 
The goddess, somewhat surprisingly, eggs on 
the Vestal to break her vows, and this, says 
Grimal, is because Caesar traced his descent 
from Ancus Martius, great-grandson of Ta- 
tius; but for Tarpeia Tatius would not have 
captured the Capitol, the union of Roman 
and Sabine would not have taken place, the 
Julian line would never have existed. This is 
at any rate an attempt to explain a couplet 
that editors generally neglect. 

In view of the book’s title it may be noted 
that it contains an incidental interpretation 
of ii. 26 and 28. 

F. H. SANDBACH 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro M. Caelio 
oratio. Edited by R. G. AusTIN. 
Second edition. Pp. xxxii+163. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


AFTER several reprintings of his admirable 
first edition (1933) of this famous and attrac- 
tive speech, Professor Austin now gives us a 
second edition which is still better. The text, 
as before, is Clark’s: but full account is now 
taken of Klotz’s Teubner text, both in the 
commentary and by means of a table of some 
hundred differences between the Oxford and 
Teubner texts. The pages relating to the 
manuscripts have been rewritten : the biblio- 
graphy is enlarged and usefully classified. 
The good general introduction reappears 
with a few small changes: so also the appen- 
dixes, except for the last one on the composi- 
tion of the speech, which has been recast so 
as to show clearly the rival views of scholars 
regarding the ‘parallel’ passages—the editor’s 
own conclusions are surely the right ones. 
What makes this edition essentially a new 
one is the commentary, which has been ‘en- 
tirely re-written’, as the preface states; some 
errors corrected, much ‘irrelevant’ matter ex- 
cised, and much new matter added, includ- 
ing a good deal of textual criticism. The in- 
creased value of this new commentary to 
mature students will more than make up for 
its slightly more formidable appearance to 
younger ones. The numerous English render- 
ings of difficult passages will in general be 
found both accurate and helpful. But §1 
crimen quod versetur in iudicio is hardly explained 
by ‘he would look round to find a charge 
competent to the court’—does it mean more 
than ‘he would ask what charge is before the 


court’? And some of the renderings are more 
accurate than pleasing, e.g. § 25 ignoscebam 
. . . horrebam ‘I began to excuse you for your 
close attention, because I myself was shiver- 
ing before his extremely glum and grim 
manner of speaking’ (rather ‘I was myself 
shocked by the harsh severity of his lan- 
guage’). The new note on § 14 qua re ista 
condicio, iudices, respuatur makes ista clear, but 
still leaves the meaning of condicio a puzzle: 
what connexion has ‘consideration’ or ‘pos- 
sibility’ with any of the familiar meanings of 
this elusive word? L. & S. give no help in 
this matter. A good instance of the improve- 
ments in the new commentary is the note on 
§ 30 perfugiis nihil utor aetatis ‘I am not taking 
refuge in the plea of his youth’ (instead of ‘I 
employ none of the refuges of youth’) with 
the explanation that follows: though even 
now it might be pointed out that Cicero is 
employing the familiar device of saying 
something by denying that he is saying it. 
The note on the hexameter rhythm of § 79 
exstingui volnere vestro enlarges and corrects 
that in the first edition, but still ignores the 
fact that (except in the clausulae) patches of 
such rhythm are frequent: at least eight in- 
stances occur in §§ 14-24, none of them to be 
explained by necessary pauses in delivery. 
The book is delightfully free from misprints, 
and the indexes are all they should be. 


L. H. G. GreENwoop 
Emmanuel College, Cambridse 


Epovarp GaALLETIER: Panégyriques 
latins. Texte établi et traduit. (Col- 
lection Budé.) Tome II (vi-x). Pp. 
202. Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettre. , 1952. 
Paper, 700 fr. 


Tue first volume of this work, reviewed in 
C.R. N.S. ii (Ixvi), 31 (March 1952), con- 
tained the four speeches delivered in A.D. 289, 
291, 297, and 298 respectively. The second 
volume contains the five speeches of A.D. 307 
(E. Baehrens vi; W. Baehrens vii), 310 (E.B. 
vii; W.B. vi), 312 (E.B. viii; W.B. v), 313 
(E.B. ix; W.B. xii), and 321 (E.B. x; W.B. 
iv). The fact that all these speeches are ad- 
dressed to Constantine (in the first, Maxi- 
mian’s name is linked with his, the occasion 
being Constantine’s marriage to Maximian’s 
daughter Fausta) gives the volume an agree- 
able unity, which could not be attained in 
the first volume and cannot be expected in 
the outstanding one, which will contain the 
two long panegyrics to Julian and Theo- 
dosius. 
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The scheme of the first volume is methodi- 
cally pursued in the second, each oration 
being preceded by an essay in which the 
identity and personality of the panegyrist, 
the historical circumstances of the speech, 
and its historical and literary value are dis- 
cussed. Galletier now shows himself more 
critical than formerly of the defects of certain 
of the panegyrists, notably of Nazarius and 
the author of ix, but he does not mention the 
primary source of their defects, which is 
the example of Pliny. Brief explanatory notes 
are appended to the translation, with supple- 
mentary notes at the end of the book. In 
short, everything is done to enable the reader 
to study the speeches, whether as historical 
documents or as monuments of rhetoric, 
with an ease and comfort unknown to those 
who first studied them in the Delphin edi- 
tion; system, clarity, and relevance are 
maintained throughout. 

The translation is on the whole faithful and 
exact, though the translator, when confronted 
with a clash of allegiance, will at times put 
the graces of his own language before the 
embarrassing demands of the Latin text. 
There are times when I could wish that the 
translation was less diffuse. It is disappoint- 
ing, for example, to find a French rendering 
of ‘boni principis est libenter suos uidere 
felices, sed melioris inuisere etiam laborantes’ 
(viii. 7. 5) running to twenty-eight words. 

The textual recension shows, as in vol. i, 
independence of the Teubner and other re- 
cent editors, and good sense. Admittedly 
there are a good number of dubious places, 
where the text given cannot be sound; but 
they are mostly places where only approxi- 
mation is possible, and the meticulously 
constructed apparatus criticus will preserve 
the reader from deception. Galletier himself 
contributes a few emendations; these do not 
amount to much, though uulium in x. 5. 1 is 
attractive. 

W. S. MacuInness 
King’s College, London 


Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina: 
I. 1 Tertullianus: Pars 1. Ad Martyras 
edidit E. Dekkers; Ad Nationes edidit 
J. W. P. Boruerrs. Pp. xxviii+76. 
Turnhout: Brepols, 1953. Paper, 80 
B.fr. 


Tuis is the first fascicule of the first volume 
of an enterprise which, if brought to fulfil- 
ment, will be a considerable boon to patristic 
and many other scholars. The whole litera- 
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ture of the early Church will be printed 
either in the best existing edition, where 
available, or in a new one. Thus Migne will 
be superseded, for its earlier volumes, and 
we shall not have to wait upon the very slow 
progress of the Berlin or the Vienna Corpus 
for a reliable collection of the Fathers, even 
if some of the texts of the present Corpus will 
themselves be gradually superseded by those 
two great series. It is hoped to publish the 
Latin texts up to Bede in 175 volumes at the 
rate of ten volumes a year. The Greeks will 
follow. 

The series begins with Tertullian, the first 
fascicule containing (a) a brief conspectus of 
the extant works and manuscripts, illustrated 
by some useful tables and accompanied by 
an excellent classified bibliography of Ter- 
tullian; (6) Ad Martyras, edited by Dom E. 
Dekkers; (c) Ad Nationes edited by Professor 
J. W. P. Borleffs. Ad Martyras has not yet 
appeared in C.S.E.L. so that most readers 
will be familiar with Oehler’s edition or, in 
England, with Bindley’s. Dekkers uses Lux- 
emburg 75, unknown to them, preferring this 
and Magliabechanus Conv. Soppr. I, VI, 9 
(inter deteriores praestantiores) to the rest of the 
known manuscripts, all of which are of the 
fifteenth century. The text of the little tract 
is improved in a few minor points, and the 
punctuation is better than Oehler’s, but for 
a full apparatus one must use Oehler and 
Dekkers together, as the latter does not give 
all variants quoted by Oehler. I do not much 
like Dekkers’s only conjecture, the addition 
of nec as the first word of 4. 5, which weakens 
the following cum feminae. Two lines later 
excussit is presumably a misprint for exussit. 

Ad Nationes was edited by Reifferscheid for 
the Vienna Corpus (xx, 1890), but this was 
superseded by Borleffs’s separate edition of 
1929. The present is not a mere reprint, but 
a revision by Borleffs himself on the basis of 
a new examination of the sole manuscript, 
the ninth-century Agobardinus, with modern 
scientific aids. To edit Ad Nationes is a formid- 
able task which has elicited some very in- 
genious work from the editio princeps of Iacobus 
Gothofredus in 1625 onwards. Agobardinus 
is so terribly mutilated that considerable la- 
cunae are inevitable, sometimes at the ends 
of lines, sometimes for longer passages. Some 
of these have been reduced by a few letters 
with the help of the ultra-violet lamp, which 
has also confirmed many conjectures and 
ruled out others. Borleffs wisely distinguishes 
in his apparatus between A, the manuscript 
as previously read, and A*, the newly dis- 
covered words or letters. A random example 
of conjecture and scientific discovery may be 
of interest. In i. 15. 4 Agobardinus shows to 
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the eye: bes (lac. g) tis. Gothofred conjec- 
tured bestiis obicitis, Kroymann introduced the 
needed si, viz. bestiis si editis, Borleffs in 1929 
conjectured bestiis si exponitis, and the lamp 
now yields bes (lac. 6) onitis ; so Borlefis keeps 
his 1929 text, presumably supposing si to 
have dropped out by haplography. A neigh- 
bouring example is i. 12. 14. A has con (lac. 
7) one, Gothofred contignatione or compactione, 
Reifferscheid constructione, Kroymann <spolio- 
rum) concumulatione, Borleffs (both editions) 
consecratio ne; A* conse (lac. 5) one. Little, 
however, can be done about the big lacunae 
in ii. 10-17. Fortunately the Apology fur- 
nishes a parallel to the substance of Ad 
Nationes, so that Tertullian’s thought has not 
been lost. The new text, besides revealing 
how good Borleffs’s previous work was, is 2 
big step forward. Is there still any chance of 
finding copies made from Agobardinus be- 
fore its mutilation ? 

Our good wishes must be given to the 
general editors, the fathers of St. Pierre de 
Steenbrugge. One hopes that they will not 
bother too much about texts we all possess, like 
St. Augustine (except the Sermons!), but will 
soon give us the rarer fathers and the pro- 
mised papal letters and councils and liturgi- 
cal documents and so forth. The presentation 
and typography are excellent, though on 
p- vii what should be the bottom line has 
moved up five. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


R. T. MarsHAay: Studies in the 
Political and Socio-Religious Terminology 
of the De Civitate Dei. (Patristic 
Studies, Vol. LXXXVI.) Pp. viii+ 
96. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1952. 
Paper, $1.25. 


Tuis comparatively brief dissertation studies 
St. Augustine’s use in the De Civitate Dei of 
terms describing political, social, and reli- 
gious ‘collectivities’. Illustrations are also 
taken from De Catechizandis Rudibus and occa- 
sionally from other works. The principal 
terms are: civitas, populus, gens, regnum, 
societas, res publica. The author has drawn up 
fifteen tables from which (he hopes) one can 
quickly see what purposes Augustine makes 
these words serve and how they are related 
to each other ; in some cases their relation to 
ecclesia is also explored. The obvious danger 
of this method is that phrases taken out of 
their context may be misinterpreted or may 
lose delicate shades of meaning. Still, the 
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tables have a modest utility and the author’s 
comments are clear and sensible, if some- 
times trite. He is perhaps too anxious to 
make Augustine entirely consistent at the 
expense of his profundity, and when he 
comes to draw his conclusions from the tables 
it is evident that for real understanding one 
must still turn to the literature which studies 
Augustine’s major concepts in the light of his 
argument as a whole. It is to Mr. Marshall’s 
credit that he is aware of this. Though 
Augustine offers definitions of some terms, 
they are not rigid constants. On the other 
hand, it is foolish to neglect the definitions 
or to suppose that Augustine’s terminology 
was arbitrary. The student of the De Civitate 
Dei will therefore be glad to have these tables 
and comments by him. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 


University of Durham 


Evaristo Arns: La technique du livre 
d’aprés Saint Féréme. Pp. 220. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1953. Paper, 950 fr. 


Tue author’s aim in this work is to collect 
and study all references in the writings of 
Jerome to the use of books—their composi- 
tion, reproduction, distribution, preservation, 
and reading. There are five sections, entitled 
respectively ‘Les Matériaux’, ‘La Rédac- 
tion’, ‘L’Edition’, ‘La Diffusion’, ‘Le Livre 
et les Archives’, eight pages of bibliography, 
and an index of names and subjects. 

Such a study, limited to a single author, 
inevitably forms a series of contributions to 
the solution of different problems rather than 
an organic whole. The space devoted to each 
of these contributions tends to be determined 
by the number of references in Jerome rather 
than by the importance of what can be 
learned from him. 

The themes touched upon fall into two 
main classes. The first concerns the practice 
of Jerome’s society in regard to books, e.g. 
the discussion of the methods of production 
and distribution of books on pp. 137-49. 
The second is concerned with the meanings 
of words, e.g. the opening pages seek to de- 
fine as precisely as possible the connotations 
of charta, scheda, schedula, membranae, codex, 
codicilli, tabula, stilus, etc. 

Arns quotes in full in a footnote every 
passage to which he refers. So the value of 
his book as a collection of material and a 
quarry for others is beyond doubt. The large 
number of misprints, especially in the foot- 
notes, is annoying rather than misleading. 

The main weakness of the work arises out 
of its very terms of reference, in that no 
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attempt is made to determine how far the 
evidence of Jerome is typical. For instance, 
it would be interesting to know whether 
pagan and Christian circles followed exactly 
the same practices at the end of the fourth 
century, both as regards the material and 
layout of books, and in the organization of 
copying and distribution.‘ Now Arns makes 
it quite clear—and this is perhaps the most 
valuable part of the book—that the ‘book 
trade’ had no hand in the diffusion of Je- 
rome’s writings, and it is implied that this 
is true of Christian works in general. Was it 
also true of Virgil, of Juvenal and Marius 
Maximus, of Claudian and the Historia Au- 
gusta, or were copies af these still produced 
commercially as commodities? Again, we 
should like to know whether there were any 
important differences between the Latin 
West and the Greek East in these matters. 
In particular, were books and reading as 
common in Italy as in Asia? Were there 
church libraries in the West?? Were copies 
of the Scriptures frequently possessed by lay- 
men ?3 The methods of diffusion of Jerome’s 
works, so ably discussed by Arns on pp. 129- 
49, suggest that in fact books were much 
rarer objects in Italy than they seem to have 
been, say, in Antioch. 

There is room for improvement in some 

points of detail. 

P. 23: it seems to be assumed that parch- 
ment and codex form always go together. 
This particular dead horse need not be 
flogged at length, but it is worth remem- 
bering that the codices mentioned in 
Jerome’s translation of Pachomius were 
in all probability of papyrus. 

P. 57: excipere = ‘to take down in short- 
hand’ is not an original coinage of Latin 
but a mere calque of éxAapBavew, at- 
tested in this sense since the first century 
A.D. (cf. Preisigke, Wéorterbuch, i. 447). 

Pp. 99 ff.: the discussion of ‘recueil de 
lettres’ misses the reference in De Vir. Ill. 
135 to ‘epistularum ad diversos liber 
unus’, and ‘ad Marcellam epistularum 
liber unus’ of Jerome himself. 

Pp. 109 ff.: the discussion of titulature 
might have to be slightly modified in 
the light of R. P. Oliver, ‘The First 
Medicean Manuscript of Tacitus and 
the Titulature of Ancient Books’, 
T.A.P.A. Ixxxii (1951), 232-61, which 
should in any case be mentioned. 


It is clear that in important respects they 
did not do so a hundred years earlier. Cf. the 
figures for the frequency of roll and codex 
quoted by Kenyon, Books and Readers in Greece 
and Rome, 95-96 and 110-11. 
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P. 118: there are many more than ‘plus 
d’une douzaine d’exemples’ of liber and 
volumen used synonymously side by side. 
Here and occasionally elsewhere Arns 
shows that blindness to the scope of 
variatio which is almost an occupational 
disease of semasiologists. 

Pp. 172-88: the discussion of Jerome’s 
principles and methods of textual criti- 
cism is a little woolly. One would like 
to know how far these techniques were 
still the common property of the learned 
since Alexandrian times, and how far 
they had to be worked out anew by 
Christian scholars. 

A check of some fifty references on pp. 81- 
92 showed two errors, both of which may well 
be the work of the printer. 

It is to be hoped that other scholars of like 
chalcentery will do for other writers of the 
late empire—Augustine and Libanius are 
obvious candidates—what Father Arns has 
done for Jerome. Work like this builds a 
sound foundation for the cultural history of 
the close of antiquity. 

RoserT BROWNING 
University College, London 


Sven Lunpstr6m: Zur Historia Tri- 
partita des Cassiodor, (Lunds Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 1, Bd. 
49, Nr. 1.) Pp. 32. Lund: Gleerup, 
1952. Paper, Kr. 3.25. 


EpipHaAntus’ translation (made at Cassio- 
dorus’ direction, cf. Jnst. i. 17. 1 ; ed. Mynors, 
56. 6 ff.) of material compiled from Sozomen, 
Socrates, and Theodoret, is valuable for the 
establishment of the text ofits Greek originals, 
and for the study of late Latin and of transla- 
tion-technique (of which Lundstrém, already 
known for his work on the Latin version of Ire- 
naeus, now promises a treatment), as well as 
of prose rhythms, infrequently found in trans- 
lations. (Examples are those of Chrysostom 


2 Cf. Anianus Celedensis, Epist. ad Oron- 
tium, M., P.G., lviii. 975: ‘Ommnes iam eccle- 
siasticae Graecorum bibliothecae, post tam 
varias veterum scriptorum splendidasque 
divitias, post tot insignium magistrorum tam 
clara lumina, huius praecipue voluminibus 
ornantur.’ 

3 For references to private copies of the 
Sciptures in Antioch at the end of the fourth 
century cf. John Chrysostom, Jn Lazarum 3.1 
= 1.737A, In Johann. 11.1 = 8.628, 32.3 = 
8.188a, 53.3 = 8.3140, In I Corinth. 43.4 
= 10.405E. 
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and Josephus, contra Apionem, both ‘aus 
der Werkstatt des Cassiodor’.) Lundstrém, 
though admitting that he has not made a 
thorough statistical inquiry, holds that Epi- 
phanius deliberately attempted to achieve 
accentual clausulae (in this, more generous 
than Suelzer on whose findings he largely 
relies), and, perhaps rashly, claims that cor- 
rect typology is observed: Suelzer nowhere 
gives details of typology for this work. 

Lundstrém’s apparent reliance on the evi- 
dence of rhythm for resolving textual diffi- 
culties may mislead. In three instances on 
p- 7 (1. 10. 16; 9. 34. 43 11. 9. 2, Jacob- 
Hanslik) the manuscript evidence alone is 
to be considered; that of prose rhythms is 
not in question, since indications of prefer- 
ence not leading to complete rejection of a 
given form or type are of small value in this 
connexion. 

Section B considers textual problems on 
the basis of Garet’s quotations of manuscript 
readings, and an examination of the Greek 
originals, evidence neglected by Garet. 
Lundstrém treats passages as instances in 
which the correct reading is preserved either 
(1) in all manuscripts, or (2) in one (at least) 
of the manuscripts, or (3) in no manuscript 
(Konjekturalkritik). The value of his ad- 
mirably clear exposition is, however, reduced 
by the appearance of Jacob’s reconstruction 
of the text, now seen through the press by 
Hanslik, C.S.E.L. Ixxi, 1952. (Lundstrém 
appears to have had no information about 
the early appearance of this edition: he does 
make a number of references to Jacob’s 
Bemerkungen zu Ausgaben theologischer Texte vom 
xvi. bis zum xix. Fh., 1939.) Seven suggestions 
under (2) give a reading identical with that 
of J.-H., one differs only slightly (-erunt for 
-ere) ; at 8. 1. 169, for deo of J.-H., Lundstrém 
reads Deo de eo. Under (3) Lundstrém’s pro- 
posal coincides with the reading admitted by 
J.-H. in 44 instances; 25 of these readings 
have manuscript support, to judge from the 
apparatus in J.-H.: other readings showing 
agreement result from conjectures ascribed 
in the critical apparatus to Jacob (13), Hans- 
lik (3), Beatus (2), and Meister (1). Partial 
agreement is found in five further cases (two 
emendations ascribed to Jacob, three having 
apparently some manuscript support). Manu- 
script authority supports J.-H. in nine of the 
twelve instances of non-agreement. 

The provision (in spite of the slightness of 
the work) of an index and a table of passages 
handled is a welcome feature. Only a few 
errors have escaped the eye of the proof- 
reader. 

D. R. BRADLEY 
University of Manchester 
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Rosert M. Grant: Miracle and 
Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and 
Early Christian Thought. Pp. 296; 
2 plates. Amsterdam: North-Hol- 
land Publishing Company, 1952. 
Cloth, 16 fl. 


Tuis is an excellent and much needed book. 
Part I considers non-Christian and Christian 


. attitudes to science under the headings 


nature, laws of nature, matter and motion, 
credibility, credulity, education, science. In 
late antiquity the spirit of scientific inquiry 
for its own sake was moribund. There were 
no scientific standards of credibility ; author- 
ity, not experiment, ruled. ‘The ordinary 
educated person knew almost nothing about 
science except as a subdivision of philosophy.’ 
Christians commonly shared this outlook. 
They were no more credulous than their 
pagan contemporaries and sometimes less, 
since they usually repudiated magic. But 
though some Christians, notably Basil of 
Caesarea, were sensitive to the interest of 
natural phenomena as being the Creator’s 
work, theology was in control. By the end of 
the fourth century Christian interest in 
natural science, like natural science itself, 
was practically dead. Yet Christianity was 
not responsible for killing science except in 
so far as it ‘answered the psychological needs 
of the new era as science did not’. 

Part II examines Christian beliefs about 
omnipotence, creation, nature, miracles, and 
resurrection. Special attention is paid to 
Tertullian and Origen, who came to grips 
with the credibility of miracles. Tertullian 
found room for them by attacking the tyranny 
of natural law; Origen usually took them 
symbolically, emphasizing rather the order 
in nature. Augustine also is treated with 
relative fullness. He accepted miracles as 
facts of history within the true natural order 
and crystallized for future readers the Chris- 
tian objection to Fate or Chance as ultimate 
principles, or to any closed system of nature 
which leaves no place for the sovereign free- 
dom of the Creator. On the debit side, he 
had no hope of a rebirth of science, reinter- 
preted what science he knew in terms of 
miracle, and opened the flood-gates to the 
credulity of the succeeding age. 

Professor Grant finds Christianity’sstrength 
in its acceptance of its own mythology, depre- 
cates even such rationalism as he finds in 
the Fathers, and leaves miracle in the realm 
of religious imagination. He does not take 
up the point made by Whitehead and others 
that the Christian doctrine of creation even- 
tually provided a better foundation for 
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science itself, nor does he fully consider how 
important fact is to a religion rooted in 
history. 

Interesting as are its occasional generaliza- 
tions and conclusions, much of the perma- 
nent value of the book lies in its careful map 
of the variety of early Christian thought on a 
central theme and its abundant indications 
of where to find more. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


LEICESTER BRADNER and CHARLES 
ArTHUR LyncH: The Latin Epigrams 
of Thomas More. Pp. xliv+255. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. Cloth, $7.50. 


Tuis useful edition of what its editors claim 
as ‘incomparably the best book of Latin 
epigrams in the sixteenth century’ (what of 
George Buchanan?) is based on the 1520 
issue, printed at Basel from a copy, imper- 
fectly corrected by More himself, of the 
second Basel print of 1518, which derived 
mainly from manuscripts not revised by 
More. They correct the 1520 readings by 
those of 1518, or by More’s manuscripts 
where relevant, and even by a Greek original 
(Ep. 214). At Ep. 1, line 165, they print, 
with Basel, Eloquio foecunda cui Cornelia cedat: 
but More’s presentation manuscript has fa- 
cunda, surely preferable in view of Ep. 125, 
where he says of Cornelia (175-6) Nec profuit 
minus Magistra quam parens, and recommends 
erudite loquacity as a wifely virtue. (He 
cultivated it in his daughters.) Foecunda seems 
to be a misprint overlooked by More. To cor- 
rect others, at Ep. 17. 2 read nato for the 
unmetrical nata; Ep. 248. 38 uidear; 250. 13 
lepidissimus; Append. 1. 2. 12 scelerum; App. 
2. 2. 10 pauca. The translations are mainly 
correct, and often happy, but offer odd 
errors: e.g. at App. 2. 7 Desine morari, et caelo 
meditare morari the authors render by ‘Cease 
to delay, and contemplate staying in heaven’, 
missing the long and short of the pun; while 
Moraris si sit spes tibi longa morandi (it lacks 
a half-foot) is ill turned by ‘You delay, in 
case your expectation of staying be extended’. 
At Ep. 1. 113-17 they miss the reference to 
Henry VIII’s debt-remission, translating 
Nominibus populus multis obnoxius omnis Regi 
erat as ‘The whole people used to be, on 
many counts, exposed to danger from the 
king’: write ‘... indebted to... .’. They para- 
phrase Omnibus ignouit as ‘Our prince ignored 
this opportunity in every case.’ Jgnosco and 
ignoro are confused at Ep. 249. 17, Nunc 
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ignosco mei quod non monuere ministri, rendered 
‘Why my servants did not prompt me in this 
matter I do not know’ (it means, ‘Now I for- 
give my servants’ not telling me’). At Ep. 
1. 27 rependunt means ‘compensate’, not ‘com- 
pare’; at 1. 103 prorsus descisceret is ‘utterly 
losing character’, not ‘actually deserting’ ; 
at 1. 125 dempto satellite is not ‘in the absence 
of sycophants’, but (cf. Ep. 62. 10; 102; 222. 
7) ‘without a lifeguard’ ; at 57. 5 qua se meti- 
tur et ipsam means ‘as it measures its own 
length’, not ‘even of its very essence’. 

As the authors usually note the saint’s 
divergences from his originals, and his false 
quantities, one may add to their lists Ep. 25, 
where he renders BoABdv (not BéABav), and 
Ep. 127, where porrectiores mistranslates Bau- 
Anious ; while Ep. 246. 14 ends a pentameter 
impossibly with experimenta capit. The trans- 
lations are inconveniently placed at the back, 
instead of opposite the Latin; the few ap- 
pended notes refer to line-numbers, but the 
lines are not numbered. 

D. C. C. Youne 
Queen’s College, Dundee 
University of St. Andrews 


D. Lorenen: Polemos. Een Studie over 
Oorlog in de griekse Oudheid. (Med. d. 
K. Nederlandse Akademie van Wet- 
tenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, N.R., 
Deel 16, No. 3.) Pp. 97. Amsterdam: 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Mij., 


1953. Paper, fl. 4. 


Tue author explains in a brief preface that 
he was moved to write this monograph be- 
cause of the omission of classical antiquity in 
a somewhat elaborate study of peace and 
war published at Amsterdam for the Studium 
Generale, 1948-9. He does not pretend to 
exhaustive treatment, if only from limitations 
of space, hence his quotations, although 
numerous, are selective. Reference is made 
to several modern works on a larger scale. 
In a series of brief sections (none is more 
than ten or a dozen pages long and most are 
much shorter) he reviews, clearly and well, 
first the causes of war and the Greek opinions 
thereon. Economic causes (never much 
stressed in antiquity, though of course they 
existed and were important) are dismissed in 
four pages (6-9). Then come the psycho- 
logical causes, pp. g—11 (the ancients had a 
good deal to say of mAcovegia); next the 
political (pp. 12-19; these were not ideo- 
logical, p. 15, cf. p. 39), then the religious 
(pp. 19-26; he allows a certain subjective 
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effect, p. 21, besides the repeated statement 
that the gods cause and control wars, p. 22). 
The question of responsibility (pp. 27-30) is 
briefly illustrated from Thucydides, and the 
motives which were accepted as sufficient 
occupy pp. 31-36. Strictly, since war was 
thought of as the normal relationship, all 
wars not involving breach of a treaty were 
justifiable, but opinions, Platonic and other, 
as to what categories of warfare were espe- 
cially so are mentioned. Pp. 37-47 discuss 
the ideologies which, however often the state- 
ments of them ring false, had a certain in- 
fluence, not amounting to actual causes of 
war. Training for war (pp. 48-53) is illus- 
trated largely from Plato’s Laws. The sorrows 
and horrors of war, often enough emphasized 
but generally felt to be inevitable, are briefly 
treated, pp. 54-57. Next (pp. 58-64) Loenen 
deals with the ethics, such as they were, of 
warfare, illustrating largely from Xenophon 
and Isocrates. This leads to the distinction 
(pp. 65-67) between wars against barbarians 
and wars between Greeks. The idea that the 
latter were wholly to be deprecated seems 
to date from Gorgias. Pp. 68-78 give a short 
selection from the many expressions in Homer 
and very numerous later authors of detesta- 
tion of war and love of peace, sentiments 
whose genuineness one can hardly question, 
small though their effect was, then as now. 
The final section, pp. 79-93, deals with such 
modifications as there were of the sheer 
brutality of most ancient warfare. Arbitra- 
tion naturally takes a leading place, since it 
was a reality, though we lack information 
as to how faithfully its decisions were adhered 
to by the interested parties. Of humaner 
methods of warfare there was little trace, 
though opinions in favour of them existed. 
The printing has been well done, except 
that accents are placed somewhat at random. 


H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


Lucien Lerat: Les Locriens de l’ouest. 
2 vols. Pp. xviii+235, 64 plates; 
244. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Fran- 
gaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 
176.) Paris: de Boccard, 1952. Paper. 


Tuis exhaustive study of the Ozolian Lo- 
crians is, in a sense, a by-product of the work 
of the French at Delphi. Much of the informa- 
tion comes from inscriptions at Delphi, some 
of them previously unpublished ; most of it 
from M. Lerat’s indefatigable exploration of 
the Locrian territory, in which he was not 


discouraged by the fact that the lines between 
the Greek Government forces and the guer- 
rillas ran across this area at the time of his 
earlier visits. The help which he acknow- 
ledges from German scholars, especially 
Klaffenbach, who has made available un- 
published material, is a welcome feature of 
the work. The first volume, “Topographie et 
ruines’, is devoted to the ancient testimonies 
and the remains, and the identification of 
sites, the second volume to ‘Histoire, Institu- 
tions, Prosopographie’. The historical dis- 
cussion is sensible, its conclusions generally 
sound and generally unexciting ; Lerat avoids 
the temptation to make too much of his sub- 
ject, which his predecessor Oldfather has not 
always escaped. The two volumes are well 
produced, with few and unimportant mis- 
prints that I noticed, and good pictures. The 
map is inadequate. 

The new monuments here recorded are 
mainly epigraphical. The most important 
historically is a decree of the koinon of the 
Hesperian Locrians, of the middle of the 
fourth century, found at the site of Physkeis, 
the federal capital, which is the first indica- 
tion of a federation of the Locrians at so early 
a date. In general, the inscriptions are not 
of the exciting nature that might be hoped 
for in the country which has produced the 
convention about the dispatch of the Locrian 
maidens to Troy and the bronze tablets from 
Galaxidi with the treaty between Oiantheia 
and Chaleion and the regulations about the 
colonization of Naupactus. Little new light 
is thrown by other finds on these important 
documents; but Lerat shows that the provi- 
sions of the treaty between Oiantheia and 
Chaleion do not favour the common view 
that these states were backward people given 
to piracy. 

A dozen fortified sites are well recorded 
and classified according to their technique 
of building. But it is not possible to determine 
the period or periods at which they were 
built, or to relate them to the history of 
Locris and its vicissitudes at the hands of 
more powerful neighbours to east or west. 
A new study of the walls of Aetolia, or of the 
fine fortifications of the south coast of Boeotia 
and Phocis, unaccountably neglected in re- 
cent times, is more likely to throw light on 
Greek history and the art of war than those 
of Locris and is a necessary prerequisite to 
the systematic study of the latter. 

There has been little excavation in Locris, 
and the most important to date, Threpsiades’s 
excavation of geometric graves at Galaxidi, 
has remained unpublished because of the 
war, and its results were inaccessible to M. 
Lerat. One excavation report has escaped 
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his net: A. E. 1927-8, 106 ff. (cf. vol. i, 173, 
n. 1). Other excavations have been carried 
out in the last few years, in part by Lerat and 
his French colleagues, in part by the Greek 
archaeological service. There is no doubt that 
excavations on quite a small scale would 
answer many of the questions, topographical 
and other, which Lerat has had to leave in 
suspense for lack of material. The Locrians 
are, indeed, a small people who contributed 
little to Greek history, literature, or art, and 
it might be thought that their study would 
add little to our knowledge of ancient Greece. 
But their territory lay on one of the great 
highways of antiquity, the Gulf of Corinth, 
and it may be that it still holds discoveries as 
exciting as that of the inscription of the 
Locrian maidens. 


All Souls College, Oxford T. J. DunBaBin 


Franco Sartori: La Crisi del 411 A.C. 
nell’ Athenaion Politeia di Aristotele. 
(Universita di Padova, Pubbl. della 
Fac. di Lett. e Filos., xxvi.) Pp. vi+ 
135. Padua: Cedam, 1951. Paper, 
L.1000. 


Tue Oligarchic Revolution of 411 B.c. in 
relation to the sources, the diverse attitudes 
of Thucydides and the Aristotelian A@nvaiwv 
TIoXreia, the difficulties and contradictions 
in the statements of the latter, are the subject 
of this work. 

An attempt to reconsider these problems 
might appal the boldest: the volume of the 
literature dealing chiefly or incidentally with 
them is apparent from the footnotes of this 
work. The author seems to have made full 
use of this mass of comment on what is a 
limited and contradictory collection ofsources 
(the latter better set out in Hignett, History 
of the Athenian Constitution, 356 ff.), 2nd he 
has done his best to deal with the problems 
arising from the accounts we possess of the 
machinery and process of the oligarchic re- 
action. 

Sartori divides his treatment roughly thus: 
the sources, Thucydides and A@. IToA. 29- 
32 and the other source conjecturally used 
by the latter; the discordance of the two 
main accounts, their omissions and obscuri- 
ties (the permutations of interpretation are 
nowhere better illustrated than in the prob- 
lem of the ovyypadgeis, 21-24) ; the proposals 
at Colonus; the xaradoyeis; the Four Hun- 
dred, the Five Thousand, and the problems 
of chronology connected with them. Finally 
in a second part he deals with the two 





‘constitutions’, els tov péAAovra ypovov and év 
7@ mrapovte xaip@, of AG. IToA. 30 and 31. 
The establishment of the ‘historical authen- 
ticity’ of these (89-121) is followed by a 
consideration of the dvaypadgeis (127-32). 

It seems unlikely, in view of the multitude 
of other students who have passed on this 
well-trodden way, that Sartori can have any- 
thing new to say. The most that is possible 
is an attempt to explain the differences of 
judgement of our authorities, ‘un giudizio 
favorevole in Tucidide, un giudizio prudente 
in Aristotele, un giudizio avverso negli oratori 
della fine del secolo V’ (page v), and to show 
that on this basis the divergences of the 
accounts are to be more or less reconciled. 

The nature of Sartori’s approach brings 
it about that, as pointed out by another re- 
viewer (7.H.S. xxiii (1953), 160), he seems 
unable to make up his mind what suggestion 
he should adopt, as is very clear in chapter 
vi of Part I, and the doubt which cannot but 
be felt where so many predecessors have 
found no generally acceptable solution is 
apparent elsewhere: 50, on the xaradoyeis ; 
63, ‘Concludendo, anche sull’ operato dei 
Quattrocento nella politica interna ed estera 
il giudizio di Tucidide e quello di Aristotele 
sono molto simili’; 72, ‘sembra confermare 
la prima eventualita . . . . Con la seconda 
soluzione . . .?; 79, ‘A conclusione di questa 
non facile indagine si pud ritenere per 
molto probabile . . .?; 83, ‘A noi moderni 
difficile é ora la scelta tra il giudizio favore- 
vole e lo sfavorevole’. It can hardly be other- 
wise, but the book presents a most useful 
collection of material from the very large 
literature on the subject: a literature still 
further increased since Sartori wrote, not 
only by Jacoby’s Atthis, but also by a number 
of other studies: C. Hignett, History of the 
Athenian Constitution (1952), 268-80, and Ap- 
pendix XII, which is especially valuable; 
M. Cary, 7.H.S. Ixxii (1952), 56-61 ; G. Vlas- 
tos, A.F.P. Ixxiii (1952), 189-98; A. Fuks, 
The Ancestral Constitution (1953), for the 
amendment of Clitophon. It reads easily, and 
gives a faithful presentation of the problems. 


University of Sheffield R. J. Hopper 


Franco CarrATA THOMEs: Egemonia 
beotica e potenza marittima nella politica 
di Epaminonda. (Univ. di Torino, 
Pubblic. delle Facolta di Lettere e 
Filosofia, iv. 4.) Pp. 52. 1952. Paper, 
L. 350. 


In this short essay the author seeks to extend 
our knowledge of an interesting but little 
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known episode of the Theban hegemony: 
the naval expedition of Epaminondas. Our 
direct knowledge is limited to two sections 
of Diod. xv. 78. 4-79. 1, and beyond that 
we know nothing certain, though the con- 
nexion between the expedition and some 
contemporary and subsequent disturbances 
in the Athenian Confederacy is pretty clear. 

Thomes bases his reconstruction on two 
main points, both of which are in fact un- 
real. He claims, on the basis of the Theban 
proxeny-decree for a Carthaginian, J.G. vii. 
2407 = Syll3. 179, which was connected with 
the naval expedition by Glotz, that there 
was an ‘unione tra Cartagine e Tebe’ (he 
goes on: ‘il primo atto di amicizia tra i due 
stati fu l’invio in Beozia dell’aiuto tecnico 
richiesto da Epaminonda a Cartagine nella 
seconda meta del 365 a.C.’). This is to make 
the most elementary mistake regarding the 
inferences which can fairly be drawn from 
a proxeny-decree. Thomes is not the first 
to make it, in this particular instance (cf. 
already Glotz, Mélanges Iorga, pp. 338-9), 
but it is a pity he builds so recklessly on it. 

Secondly, he assumes that the expedition 
was financed on a large scale by Persia, as 
a result of Pelopidas’ journey to Susa in 367 
B.c.; but Xen., Hell. vii. 1. 34, says nothing 
about money, though he gives a detailed 
account of the proceedings at Susa, and 
Plut. Pelop. 30. 8 strongly suggests that Pelo- 
pidas was not out for money. If money did 
pass we have no evidence for it, and yet 
Thomes can blithely say: ‘I mezzi finanziari 
ottenuti dalla corte di Susa furono destinata 
a coprire le ingenti spese’, etc. 

A further development of the second point 
is that, according to Thomes, the money so 
acquired by Thebes was divided among the 
ports of Boeotia and eastern Locris where the 
fleet was built. Certainly the question where 
the fleet was built needs to be considered, 
and it had already been perceived that the 
Theban capture of Larymna (Paus. ix. 23. 7) 
might have been due to a desire to establish 
a naval base on the east coast. But Thomes 
adds quite gratuitously the coastal towns of 
Aulis and Anthedon, and Locrian Alea, and 
for these there is no evidence. This assump- 
tion is combined with the second one, and 
it results that the money from Persia was 
distributed among the four cities to enable 
them to carry out the ship-building pro- 
gramme. 

Thomes’s picture of a Thebes supported 
by Carthage and paid by Persia is wholly 
hypothetical, and hypotheses presented in 
the form of ascertained facts can only mis- 
lead. 


All Souls College, Oxford P. M. FRASER 


CHARLES ALEXANDER Rosinson: The 
History of Alexander the Great. (Brown 
University Studies, XVI.) Pp. xvii+ 
276. Providence, R.I.: Brown Uni- 
versity, 1953. Cloth, $7. 


Tuts book is the first of two volumes in which 
the author, whose published work on Alex- 
ander is already considerable in bulk, pro- 
poses ‘to organise all the information given 
by the extant historians (of Alexander)’. In 
this volume we are given a first instalment. 
It is in general unsatisfactory to pass judge- 
ment on an incomplete work, but this volume 
is, in fact, complete in itself. In it the author, 
basing himself on his earlier work, The Ephe- 
merides of Alexander’ s Expedition (1932), analyses 
the complete historians of Alexander (Arrian, 
Diodorus, etc.), and the surviving testimonia 
and fragments of the lost Alexander-his- 
torians as they appear in Jacoby’s F. Gr. Hist., 
Nos. 117-53. 

The work falls into two unequal parts. The 
first (pp. 1-29) consists of an ‘Index to the 
Extant Historians’ (i.e. the complete His- 
torians). To compile this index the author 
evolved the following plan: to list in chrono- 
logical order the places where things hap- 
pened to Alexander, and under these 
headings, Ilion, Granikos, Miletos, Marakanda, 
and so on, to note (a) the passages in the 
extant Historians where these places are 
mentioned, and () the sort of thing the 
author in question says happened at the place 
in question. The references in (6), which ap- 
pear in the form of Roman figures, need some 
explanation. The author has divided the in- 
cidents of Alexander’s life into fifty-eight 
‘Categories’, and it is to these categories that 
the Roman figures refer. These fifty-eight 
categories vary, from the simple ‘viii. Pitched 
Battles’ or ‘xxxvi. Dedications by Alexander’ 
to more general matters such as ‘xxxi. Alex- 
ander’s Deification, or matters touching to 
his divine nature’ and ‘Ivii. Alexander’s mar- 
riages; proposals of marriage; adoption; 
sexual intercourse’. The index is further 
divided into three ‘Divisions’, which are the 
chronological divisions in the use of the 
sources which Professor Robinson claims to 
have established in his Ephemerides: (a) to 
327 B.c., (b) 326 B.c., (c) after 326 B.c. 
A single example of the way in which the 
whole machinery works may be given: under 
Sousia, in Div. 1, we read: ‘A iii, 25, 1. iii. ix. 
xiv. Xvi. xxii. xxv. xxvii. xlvi.’ This means: 
‘Arr. loc. cit. is the only place in Div. 1 
where Sousia is mentioned: in this passage 
we find a reference to (Cat. iii) Detachments 
sent and received by Alexander, (ix) Sub- 
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mission to Alexander, (xiv) Temporary or 
permanent garrison of Alexander, (xvi) Ap- 
pointments and arrangements for garrisons 
by Alexander, (xxii) Messages, reports, and 
letters sent and received by Alexander, (xxv) 
General information concerning the enemy, 
(xxvii) Alexander’s character, the troops’ re- 
gard for him; stories bearing on his charac- 
ter, (xlvi) Descriptive passages (especially 
geographical, topographical, etc.) of lands, 
towns, etc. 

The second part of the book is far simpler : 
it consists of a complete translation of all the 
fragments and testimonia found in Jacoby as 
cited above. These translations are mainly 
taken from other scholars, predominantly 
from those versions which appear in the Loeb 
series of classical texts, but some are by Pro- 
fessor Robinson himself. The author claims 
for these translations that they ‘will, I know, 
be welcome; furthermore they are necessary 
when an interpretation depends on them’. 
But ifindeed interpretation depends on them, 
it is a little difficult to see why the author 
uses without comment the translations of 
others. 

This second part may testify to a harmless 
use of scissors and paste, but the Bradshavian 
index is a nightmare in which the robot End 
(‘to organise all the information given by 
the extant historians’) is devoured by the 
monster Means. 

P. M. FRASER 
All Souls College, Oxford 


ARTHUR E. Gorpon: Quintus Veranius, 
consul A.D. 49. A study based on his 
recently identified sepulchral inscrip- 
tion. (University of California Publi- 
cations in Classical Archaeology ii. 
5.) Pp. vii+110; 8 plates. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1952. Paper, $1.75. 


Gorpon convincingly identifies the main 
subject of a fragmentary inscription in Rome 
as Q. Veranius, cos. A.D. 49. It came, surely, 
from the tomb of Veranius’ child (l. 13— 
Veranius himself would be buried in Britain 
where he died), not from a villa (as Gordon 
supposes, p. 232; the distance of the find- 
spot from Rome is insufficient ground for 
this). Lines 1-12 describe what is probably the 
first governorship of Lycia/Pamphylia, and 
Veranius’ offices and honours thereafter (in- 
cluding patrician rank, given in 49; which 
perhaps, as Gordon notes, shows that Clau- 
dius was still censor). Since stereotyped 
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formulae are avoided, reconstruction is diffi- 
cult. Gordon’s discussion, which raises inci- 
dentally many interesting points, is detailed 
and painstaking, but sometimes unrealistic 
because of an unwillingness to reject at once 
what is historically improbable. ‘The basis of 
his proposals is a line-length estimated from 
the restored 1. 7, which may be too short. 
The designators might be added (cf. ab 
senatu, I.L.S. 944) and/or attendant circum- 
stances (e.g. absens). The following comments 
assume a longer line. 

Ll. 2-3: ? place the appropriate part of 
redigere before in potestatem (cf. I.L.S. 918), 
and add populique Romani after Claudius’ 
name. 

LI. 9-10: curatori Ti. Claudii Caesaris ... 
aedium sacrarum, etc. is strange Latin and sur- 
prising candour. Curator+genitive=super- 
visor, of someone or something: the various 
Roman curatores were commissioners of the 
Senate, not agents of the emperor, even when 
selected by him. Postponement of curator 
after its genitive is rare but attested (C..L. 
vi. 814) ; I would suggest something like Auic 
auctoritate Ti. Claudii (or Neronis) Caesaris . . . 
aedium sacrarum .. . curatori facto.... 

Equester ordo must be right. I suppose an 
informal demonstration (? in the theatre). 
Gordon favours an offer of triumphalia orna- 
menta or a statue. Need there be more than 
a round of applause (? plausit) in recognition 
of a popular appointment ? 

In two appendixes Gordon lists (a) all 
curatores aed. sac., etc. known to him, and (4) 
all recipients of triumphal ornaments, with 
some simply of statues in Rome. These lists 
will undoubtedly be useful. 

Among other points noted: (1) Dio lx. 17. 
3 is not (as implied on p. 240) in opposition 
to Suet. Claud. 25. 3 (oracidcavras corre- 
sponds to discordias); (2) the rendering of 
Suet. Nero 15. 2 on pp. 310 and 320 wrongly 
suggests the existence of a quaestorian grade 
of triumphal ornaments; (3) in C.l.L. vi. 
31545 ff. (quoted in note 95, p. 260), ex 
auctoritate imperatoris . . . refers not to the titles 
but to the act of the curatores; (4) the usual 
dating of J.L.S. 261 is correct—the emperor 
is Titus, not Vespasian (p. 285). 


J. M. ReyNoips 
Newnham College, Cambridge 


The Tutorial History of Rome. By A. H. 
Autcrort and W. F. Masom. Re- 
vised and rewritten by C. E. Rosin, 
E. E. Douerty, and B. R.1I.SEALEy. 
Fifth Edition. Pp viii+392; 13 maps 
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and diagrams, 2 tables. London: 
University Tutorial Press, 1952. 
Cloth, gs. 6d. 


Tuis is a new edition of a well-known text- 
book. It has been reset in modern style; its 
scope has been extended to a.p. 69, and 
maps have been improved and added. It is 
equipped with a good index. The price seems 
reasonable for the present time, and if it is 
intended, as it seems to be, for student be- 
ginners and schools, it is hoped that an effort 
will be made to keep it in print (unlike 
some of its contemporaries which are allowed 
to disappear from the bookshops at frequent 
intervals). 

The bulk of the book is concerned with 
political history; comment seems to be 
sensible and to the point, with attention 
given to recent work, but not too far depart- 
ing from conventional views, as befits a work 
intended for public examination candidates. 
On the whole it makes Roman History sound 
very dull, and it must be stressed that it can 
serve only as a framework for a course in 
Roman History. As such it will serve very 
well. 

R. J. Hoprer 
University of Sheffield 


Franz ALTHEIM und RUTH STIEHL: 
Atien und Rom. Neue Urkunden aus 
sasanidischen Friihzeit. Pp. 88; 36 
figs. Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1952. 
Paper, DM. 16.40. 


Dr. ALTHE™m™ has collected here some minute 
pieces of evidence for historical problems in 
the history of the centuries from the third to 
the sixth a.p. on the borderland between 
Rome, Parthia, and Arabia. They are dedi- 
cated to C. Bradford Welles, one of the 
excavators of Dura-Europos. 

The fragmentary parchment Dura P 12 
is the only Pahlawi document from a deposit 
at the main gate (about A.D. 230) ; it contains 
the beginning of a letter from one Persian 
official to another in the ‘year of trembling’ 
(A.D. 241) of the transitory emperor Quietus 
(Kwyytws). As Dura fell a.p. 256-9, what was 
a Persian official doing within the besieged 
town? Altheim presents him as a Persian 
agent. 

The fragmentary parchment Dura P 37 is 
part of a letter in Persian in two hands, of the 
latest years of the town, referring to the 
domitius Lucius and to painters in the ‘year of 
plague’ (257) when Valerian was defeated 
and to ‘year 18’ of Shapur I (258-9). 


These painters are recorded in inscrip- 
tions on frescoes in the Jewish Synagogue at 
Dura, incorrectly published by Pagliaro in 
Dura Report 1932-3. 

Similar inscriptions from Tang-i-Sarwack 
(Stein, Old Routes in W. Iran, 103 f.) dated 
A.D. 249 show Parsek script already in use 
by an opponent of Ardeshir, with the Roman 
title dzatixds. 

On these details, Altheim bases a retro- 
spect of the relations between Persians and 
Jews at Dura since Septimius Severus to the 
building of a new Synagogue in A.D. 245-56. 

The great palace of Mschatta has been 
variously dated from Roman to Islamic 
times. A grafitto showing the personal crown 
of Bahram II (A.p. 275-93) gives a terminus 
a quo for the building. This is supported by 
a plan of the building, compared with that 
of Hira, and by Roman pottery on the site. 
From the identification of mschatta ‘shep- 
herd’s winter camp’ with as Sadir ‘fresh 
grass’, the residence of the Qassanid Arab 
chief Amr I, in the chronicle of Hamza of 
Isfahan, further synchronisms follow, and an 
Arab origin for Mschatta. 

Philological inferences from Dura parch- 
ment 37 (above) as to the development of 
Pahlawi script and the Middle Persian voca- 
bulary of the new texts illustrate the super- 
session of Aramaic by Pahlawi in the third 
century A.D. 

Finally a fragment in Avestan script (Dura 
P 38) of a literary text revolutionizes the 
history of the Avestan tradition and dis- 
penses with the current theories of oral 
transmission, as there was an Avestan script 
derived from Aramaic at the end of the 
second century. 

Seldom has one short memoir collected so 
many significant inferences from microscopic 
data in this obscure period. 

Joun L. Myres 


GERMAINE RoulILLarRD: La vie rurale 
dans V’empire byzantin. Pp. 207. Paris: 
Adrien—Maisonneuve, 1953. Paper. 


Tue death of Mile Rouillard in September 
1946 was a severe loss for Byzantine studies. 
Her study of the Byzantine civil administra- 
tion of Egypt remains the authoritative work 
on that subject; and her subsequent articles 
on rural conditions in the later Byzantine 
Empire led us to expect an equally authorita- 
tive work. The year before she died she was 
invited to give a course of lectures on Byzan- 
tine rural life at the Collége de France, and 
at the time of her death she was engaged in 
preparing them for publication. It is doubtful 
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whether it is fair to a scholar’s reputation to 
publish posthumously an incomplete work, 
especially when some years have elapsed 
between the original writing and the publica- 
tion. The first section of this book is an 
admirable study of the estates and villages 
of Byzantine Egypt, based on the author’sown 
previous work and subsequent studies such 
as that of Mr. Hardy on the large estates of the 
province. It is annotated by the author and 
represents her considered views. But it suffers 
a little from the time-lag. A book published 
in 1953 ought to take into account sources 
published before that date, as, for instance, 
the last volume of papyri from the John Ry- 
lands Library. These omissions are inevitable, 
but they weaken the value of the book. The 
remaining parts of the book, covering By- 
zantine country life from the eighth to the 
fifteenth century, are published without re- 
ference-notes. Here not only do we lack, 
through no fault of the author’s, any refer- 
ence to the important work in this field 
published during the last six years, in parti- 
cular, M. Ostrogorsky’s extremely valuable 
studies on the pronoia and kindred questions ; 
but also some of Mlle Rouillard’s statements 
and arguments need the sort of amplification 
and discussion that she would undoubtedly 
have provided in her notes. This is 
particularly regrettable, because she had a 
wide knowledge of the existing sources and 
her judgement seems always to be sane and 
free from dogmatism. For example, she rejects 
Professor Délger’s hard-and-fast distinc- 
tion between ywpoorxodeondra: and oixodec- 
mora (village-dwellers and town-dwellers). 
She is almost certainly right; but her view 
needs more justification than the text of a 
lecture can be expected to offer. 
Nevertheless, though the book is irritating 
to anyone who wishes to verify or pursue any 
particular point, it gives as a whole a pleasant 
and intelligent picture of the whole story of 
Byzantine country-life. The lectures on which 
it is based must have been stimulating and 
useful. It is sad that death should have re- 
moved Mlle Rouillard before she could do 
full justice in it to her remarkable gifts as 
a wise and scholarly historian. 
STEVEN RuNCIMAN 


Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. (Everyman’s Lib- 
rary.) 6 vols. London: Dent, 1954. 
Cloth, 7s. each. 


Tue Decline and Fall, which first appeared in 
Everyman’s Library more than forty years 


ago, now reappears in the attractive new 
format of the series with a brief introduction 
by Mr. Christopher Dawson. Gibbon’s 
own notes are preserved intact, as is proper ; 
but there is no sanctity attaching to 
Smeaton’s notes and it is a pity that they 
reappear unchanged, presenting such spell- 
ings as ‘Caius’ and ‘tribunitium’ and offering 
the reader, by way of assistance, the informa- 
tion that ‘Greece and Servia are independent 
wholly of Turkey, while Bulgaria is practic- 
ally so’. 


Eucentio Manni: Introduzione allo 
studio della storia greca e romana. 
Pp. 238. Palermo: Palumbo, 1952. 
Paper, L. 1500. 


Tue object of this book is to provide for 
students of Greek and Roman History a 
basis for the ‘scientific study’ thereof within 
the compass of one year. Should the words 
‘scientific study’ here be taken to denote 
historical research as commonly understood, 
or the acquisition of an independent judge- 
ment and scale of values, as a contribution to 
general culture, but no more than an dgopy%} 
to research ? 

The opening chapters furnish a state- 
ment on the objects of historical study and 
general directions for a methodical use of 
literary texts, inscriptions, and other 
auxiliary material, together with an inter- 
esting but inconclusive discussion on the 
chronological limits of Greek and Roman 
History. There follows a partly descriptive 
catalogue of textbooks, single and serial, of 
monographs, dictionaries, and periodicals 
deemed ‘essential’ to study. The last two 
chapters deal with the geographical and 
chronological frameworks of the subject. 

These contents would seem to suggest a 
guidebook, such as persons taking the Final 
Classical School at Oxford, or Group C in 
Part II of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, 
would be glad to possess. But the list of 
‘essential’ modern works amounts to nearly 
400 (inclusive of the entire corpus of Greek 
and of Latin inscriptions), and among these 
the periodicals alone total up to 100. The 
catalogue of ancient literary sources, which 
occupies 100 pages, extends even to works 
completely lost or surviving in scant frag- 
ments only. Inter alia, the Greek texts include 
Pherecydes, Daimachus, and the Book of 
Enoch; in the Latin list we find Lutatius 
Catulus, Obsequens, and Merobaudes. The 
geographical and chronological chapters 
similarly approximate to lists of authors, 
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ancient and modern. Against this plethora it 
seems pedantic to set a few deficiencies, such 
as Rostovtseff’s Iranians and Greeks in South 
Russia, Tarn’s Greeks in Bactria and India, an 
absence of discussion on the early Roman 
JSasti and the annus urbis conditae. Per contra, 
the evaluation of sources is shrewd and the 
rules of procedure in study are practical, but 
in short measure for undergraduates. 

The present book therefore will best serve 
the purpose of research students. It is a 
painstaking work and well up to date; the 
typography and set-out are better than one 
dares hope in works of this class. 

Some details in the descriptions of literary 
sources may provoke dissent or doubt. 
Manni disguises Herodotus as a defeatist 
solely intent on salvaging his class privileges ; 
he defends contra mundum the theory that the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia were composed by the 
Atthidographer Androtion. He discards the 
far-fetched view that Sallust wrote the Bellum 
Catilinae to whitewash Caesar, only to accept 
the equally adventurous opinion that it was 
a smack at Cicero. But his general good 
judgement need not be called into question. 


M. Cary 
University of London 


Hitpinc Tuy.anper: Etude sur l’épi- 
graphie latine, (Skrifter utgivna av 
Svenska Institutet i Rom, 8°, V.) 
Pp. xvi+191; 6 plans. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1952. Paper, Kr. 25. 


Tue title of this book is somewhat misleading : 
a study in Latin Epigraphy it certainly is, 
but it is not the general treatise that a casual 
glance might suggest. Its principal concern 
proves to be the development of names 
among the freedman class, and the incidence 
of such names particularly in the seaport 
towns of Italy, though at the start one would 
hardly guess as much. It is divided like Gaul 
into three parts, the connexion between the 
parts being of the loosest, as Dr. Thylander, 
from the apologetic tone of his preface, ob- 
viously realizes. Indeed, part i—the dating 
of inscriptions—is so intimately concerned 
with the necropolis of Isola Sacra that it 
might well have been included as an appen- 
dix with the same author’s corpus of inscrip- 
tions from Ostia (J.P.O.). Part ii—‘Les noms 
et la dénomination Latine’—is more general 
in application, and has a closer connexion 
with part iii, ‘Les noms et l’origine des per- 
sonnes’: the two in a shortened form might 
have made a useful contribution to one of the 
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Swedish Institute’s valuable set of Opuscula 
Archeologica. I say ‘in a shortened form’, 
because Dr. Thylander, no doubt finding the 
space available, has spread himself: there is 
for instance much duplication, even triplica- 
tion, of examples. For example, we are three 
times told that J.P.0. Ago mentions the Via 
Flavia and belongs to the fourth century: the 
stemma in I.P.O. A240 is quoted three times 
in full (add p. 66 to the refs. in the index) : 
that of C.I.L. xiv. 1166 is fully set out three 
times in seven pages (there is regrettably no 
index of C.I.L. inscriptions cited). He also 
spends time and space on obvious points 
which need no more than a brief reminder. 
Part i is interesting in this connexion. One 
may date an inscription, if it gives the infor- 
mation, by emperors, by consuls, by known 
persons, by known events, by reference to a 
freedman liberated by a certain emperor, by 
comparison with other dated inscriptions: 
all this might indeed receive mention, but it 
consumes nearly a tenth of the book. Equally, 
it is well appreciated that criteria of epi- 
graphic style are extremely insecure, as Dr. 
Thylander wisely stresses, though he con- 
sumes another tenth of the book in doing so. 
The most important and central section of 
part i, mainly an archaeological digression, 
uses the data of Guido Calza’s excavations to 
fix dates for the Isola Sacra inscriptions by 
their relative level and situation in the necro- 
polis. This is relevant indeed, but only for 
Isola Sacra, and only provided that the 
archaeological criteria are acceptable. In 
this case the assumption must be made that 
the necropolis silted up everywhere at a fixed 
and measurable rate. Dr. Thylander, how- 
ever, avoids the trap of making the argument 
circular by using comparable inscriptions to 
date the archaeological context. The span of 
years during which the main Isola Sacra 
tombs were built is in any case too short to 
be epigraphically significant. 

Abbreviation and redistribution on the 
lines suggested would bring out more effec- 
tively the value and good sense of what the 
author argues in parts ii and iii. The history 
of Latin nomenclature is lucidly explained, 
with a useful synthesis of previous literature, 
and the statistics of the use of the cognomen 
among freedmen not only illustrate the in- 
fluence of patronal and kinship connexions 
but serve to disprove such suppositions as 
that of Duff that Greek cognomina were felt 
to be servile and were therefore avoided. In 
using names to deduce the country of a freed- 
man’s origin the author sounds a commend- 
able note of caution, though one can sense a 
feeling of regret that his researches could 
produce no more positive conclusion. It must, 
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of course, always be borne in mind that those 
researches concern only Italian seaports, and 
that the evidence from these, apart from one 
or two centres such as Ostia, is scanty or 
uninformative or both. It is a defect of the 
percentage system of analysis that the poverty 
of the material can easily be forgotten in the 
statistics. Furthermore, the ports not only 
stood in a different category as regards 
racial mixture, but varied among them- 
selves, as for instance the racial composition 
of the fleets of Misenum and Ravenna shows 
(pp. 175-7). In the past, as Dr. Thylander’s 
work serves to emphasize (pp. 123-4, 144-9), 
too many general conclusions have been 
drawn from partial evidence or varying bases 
of analysis. 

This brings me back to the point with 
which I started: this work is much more 
limited in application than its title indicates. 
But it is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Thy- 
lander will be able to extend his inquiries 
and to consider the incidence, the loyalties, 
and the descent of freedmen in other parts of 
the world—a work for which his epigraphic 
experience well fits him. 


GEOFFREY WOODHEAD 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


Davin M. Rosinson: A Hoard of 
Silver Coins from Carystus. (Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No. 
124.) Pp. 62; 6 plates. New York: 
American Numismatic Society, 1952. 
Paper, $3. 


Tue rescue and publication of any Greek 
hoard is a matter for rejoicing, especially 
when it is as well and thoroughly done as 
here. This hoard consists of 92 silver coins, of 
which 74 are Euboean. The earliest is a fine 
stater of the early fourth century, struck on 
the Aeginetan standard. The particular in- 
terest of this coin is that its obverse die 
certainly, and probably its reverse die as 
well, are already known on similar staters of 
Attic weight, thus proving that the change of 
type from the seated to the standing bull 
took place before the change from Aeginetan 
to Attic standard. 

The forty-three Carystian staters fall into 
three groups. Group I (with abbreviated 
ethnic) is placed in the decade preceding the 
Congress of Delphi in 368 B.c. instead of in 
the period following it as hitherto. Con- 
temporary with these staters are the eight 
drachmae of Carystus in the hoard. Groups 
II (with full ethnic) and III (with full ethnic 
and monogram) are given to the last quarter 
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of the fourth century. From 368 until well 
into the third century runs a series of Euboean 
drachmae of which six issues, distinguished 
by symbols, are represented in the hoard; 
the succession of these issues is determined by 
the degree of development of their obverse 
dies from the Syracusan prototype of Evae- 
netus. A tentative political explanation is 
given of some of the symbols employed. 

From outside Euboea there are fourth- 
century tetradrachms of Athens, fourth- and 
third-century staters of Elis, coins of Alex- 
ander III and Seleucus I, and finally a 
tetradrachm of Antiochus Hierax which 
brings the closing date down to about 230 B.c. 
The hoard appears to be the savings of a 
Carystian family accumulated over about 
160 years. 

C, M. Kraay 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


Acnes N, STILLWELL: Corinth. Vol. 
XV, Part II: The Potters’ Quarter; 
the Terracottas. Pp. xii+300; 59 
plates, 8 figs. Princeton, N.J.: Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, 1952. Cloth, $15. 


Tue Potters’ Quarter at the west end of the 
city of Corinth was excavated some twenty 
years ago. This second instalment of the 
report describes and discusses the terracotta 
figurines and lamps and various oddments. 
A third instalment will disclose the pottery, 
important both for early epigraphy and for 
dating the deposits in which many of the 
other objects were found. It is an irritating 
order of publication. 

The figurines occupy most of this book. 
Over 3,000 specimens were recovered, of 
which a quarter are described; they range 
from the early seventh century to the third 
quarter of the fourth. Their importance is 
not in quality or novelty, but in the circum- 
stances of their finding: not only are many 
from datable deposits, but since they come 
from an area of manufacture they should 
mostly be Corinthian and should give a 
fairer sample of average production than 
finds at a sanctuary. Two striking results 
are the conservatism of many types and the 
persistence of hand-modelling. The com- 
monest types are standing women, made by 
hand or mould, and hand-made horses, 
usually ridden; these with other hand-made 
animals, notably dogs and doves, make up 
more than half the total of figurines. Jointed 
dolls, carts or cartwheels, and moulded re- 
clining figures are also common. Mrs. Stillwell 
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gives a full and learned commentary, makes 
minor corrections to R. J. H. Jenkins (in 
Perachora), and tries to collect products of 
the same mould, though—prudently per- 
haps—she barely considers secondary moulds. 
Her diligence produces more evidence that 
one mould might be used for a long time 
(e.g. viii. 32 and 34, xvi. 4). To specialists 
in terracottas this book is very important. 
The general reader will find it tedious, 
though here and there are objects of interest 
—i. 35 and 43 for costume; vi. 8, a grotesque 
of the time of the Parthenon; viii. 9, an 
Archaic seated woman of remarkable quality ; 
xiii. 6, a freak of an Archaic male head; xvii. 
32, a fourth-century Athena of clumsy bold- 
ness ; xxi. 7, a good relief of a soldier, and 8, 
a cruel relief of a hetaira, both of the later 
fifth century ; xxxiii. 1, a fifth-century model 
of a shrine, and 7, seemingly a model of a 
kiln ; xxxvi. 5, a late Archaic shield decorated 
in relief with a rider dismounting. 

Chapter ii catalogues about a hundred 
lamps. Lamps, though generally unattrac- 
tive, have chronological worth for excavators. 
Mrs. Stillwell makes important revisions to 
O. Broneer’s standard classification (Corinth, 
iv. 2). Noteworthy too are the intrusion of 
Attic lamps in a place where lamps were 
manufactured, and two large specimens of 
the early sixth century (Nos. 41 and 42) 
which have on the side triglyphs in relief 
and painted metopes. Chapter iii include: 
loomweights, spindle-whorls, and a few 
decorated terracotta fragments from build- 
ings and altars. A concordance of inventory 
numbers and a good index are appended. 

It must have taken a great deal of time 
and industry to compile this catalogue. In 
general Mrs. Stillwell’s interpretations are 
sound and her parallels useful. The illustra- 
tions earn very high praise for the intelligent 
skill of the photography, clearness of repro- 
duction, and generous scale. This is a com- 
petent report of excavation. 

R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


IpA THALLON Hit: The Ancient City 
of Athens. Pp. xi+258; 2 plates, 34 
plans and diagrams. London: Me- 
thuen, 1953. Cloth, 255. net. 


Tue last topographical account of Athens, 
that of Judeich, is over twenty years old and 
in large part obsolete. Since it was written 
the Americans have been systematically ex- 
cavating in the Agora, along the north slope 
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of the Acropolis and around the Pnyx; the 
Germans have cleared much of the early 
cemetery in the Ceramicus; and various 
scholars have made particular studies on the 
Acropolis and elsewhere. But now the pace 
of discovery is slowing, and so a new sum- 
mary is opportune as well as necessary. By 
residence and experience Mrs. Hill is well 
qualified to write it. 

Periods of prosperity, ancient and modern, 
have overlaid or destroyed most of the early 
remains. We know almost nothing of Athens 
before the Mycenean period and not much 
before the sixth century B.c. Mrs. Hill, after 
a quick survey of the city’s growth, gives a 
short chapter to Mycenean Athens and a 
few pages to the relics of the Early Iron Age. 
Then she proceeds by areas—Dipylon, Agora, 
Hephaesteum, the slopes of the Acropolis, 
the Acropolis, and the hills to its west—and 
in each area she gives a careful description 
and commentary on the major remains. 
Another short chapter collects the monu- 
ments of Roman date which have not already 
been mentioned; and a shorter chapter re- 
veals our ignorance of the outskirts of the 
ancient city. 

Mrs. Hill’s methodical survey is compre- 
hensive and well balanced. It is limited to 
the material remains, and does not indulge 
in ritual, legend, civics, and other subjects 
of speculation. She presents the facts clearly 
and the theories scrupulously, admitting ua- 
certainties, mentioning disagreements, and 
giving ample references in the notes. The 
text is thoughtfully illuminated by plans 
(many of them much more intelligible than 
the remains themselves). The style is straight- 
forward and mercifully free of purple. There 
are a number of historical howlers, but for 
archaeological information this is a most 
useful and exemplary handbook. 

There is little of which the reader may 
with reason complain. The account of Attic 
pottery (pp. 25-28) is unhappy and unneces- 
sary. References to figures are not noted in 
the text, an inconvenient omission if, as 
sometimes happens, the figure is in another 
chapter. A few restored elevations would 
have been welcome among the illustrations. 
Pausanias’ route through the Agora (Hesp. 
1949, 130, fig. 1) is entertainingly instructive 
and might have been added. It is a pity that 
the scope of the book could not include the 
Byzantine period. But this is being unreason- 
able. 

Here is a book that most Hellenists not 
only need but can afford. 

R. M. Cook 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 
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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. United 
States of America, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York: Fasc. 2, Altic 
Black-figured Kylikes. By GisEa M. A, 
RicHTER. Pp. xvii+22; 42 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1953. Boards, 32s. 6d. 
net. 


Litrte need be said about this exemplary 
publication of fifty-eight black-figure, black, 
and red and black cups in the Metropolitan 
Museum. The forty-two plates are beauti- 
fully produced and give every detail that is 
needed ; they close with a series of pictures 
on the same scale from a single viewpoint. 
The text includes general introduction, an 
introduction to each group, very full descrip- 
tions, and excellent bibliography ; it includes 
attributions to eight new painters by Beazley, 
which gives some measure of what is to be 
expected from Attic Black-figure Vasepainters. 
A few notes: p. xiv. An interesting note by 
Miss Milne on the xvAcxeiov or ‘sideboard’. 
Miss Richter thinks that the correspondence 
in very minor details of decoration (as dis- 
tinct from the pictures) between the vast 
majority of the cups within each main group 
(Komast, Siana, little-master, eye cups) is 
best explained by ‘a single, or several closely 
related, establishments specialized in kylikes’. 
I find this difficult to believe; she herself 
quotes four major exceptions of potters who 
produced vases of all kinds, and I find it 
difficult to believe that the twenty-five or 
more other potters who signed little-master 
cups worked in a single shop. I should have 
thought competition in the Kerameikos 
would account for the likenesses. Pl. iv, No. 
4: Is not the male bust between A. Panthers 
and B. Does to be identified as Dionysos? 
p. 12. Add to the list of Cassel cups, Man- 
chester Museum III H 7 (Manchester Memoirs, 
77, pl. i. 2). Pl. xxv, No. 39: The Attic eye- 
cup found in Taranto has scratched under- 
neath the foot in the Western Greek alphabet 
‘I am Melosa’s prize; she won the girls’ 
carding contest’. This has long been pub- 
lished, but it is worth noting here as an 
indication of the uses to which exported Attic 
vases were put. 

T. B. L. WessTER 
University College, London 


Henri Metzcer: La Céramique grec- 
que. Pp. 112. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1953. Paper, 150 fr. 


Tuis is an excellent brief introduction to the 
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study of Greek vase-painting with a good 
short bibliography (a curious omission is 
J. D. Beazley’s Potter and Painter). There are 
no illustrations except small line-drawings of 
shapes. The first chapter deals rather per- 
functorily with methods of fabrication and 
industrial organization ; ‘un assez nombreux 
personnel groupé autour du maitre de fa- 
brique’ suggests a larger scale than seems 
likely from the pictures of potteries. It is good 
to have a summary account of the places 
where vases have been found, of the forma- 
tion of the major collections, and of the 
history of vase-scholarship. Thereafter Pro- 
fessor Metzger proceeds historically from the 
geometric epoch to the Hellenistic age and 
writes with authority and taste, as would be 
expected from his earlier works. He omits 
South Italian vases of the late fifth and fourth 
century ; this is a pity; they are as Greek as 
Ionian vases of the sixth century (which are 
included), and the researches of Mrs. Oake- 
shott and Professor A. D. Trendall have 
taught us a great deal about them. At the 
other end, if the Mycenaeans wrote Greek, 
shall we still be justified in regarding My- 
cenaean civilization as ‘the last phase 
of Aegean’ rather than as the first phase of 
Greek ? 


T. B. L. Webster 
University College, London 


L’Originalité de l’Egypte dans le monde 
gréco-romain. Septiéme Congrés Inter- 
national de Papyrologie, Geneva, 
1952. (= Museum Helveticum, Vol. 
10, fasc. 3-4.) Pp. 142. Basel: 
Schwabe, 1953. Paper, 12 Sw.fr. 


THE principal addresses delivered at the 
Seventh International Congress of Papyro- 
logy and published in this volume were 
devoted to an investigation of various aspects 
of life in Graec Roman Egypt to discover 
if any of them displayed characteristic fea- 
tures entitling Egypt to be described as 
‘different’ or ‘unique’ in the contemporary 
world. Papyrologists were reinforced from 
the ever-widening circle of scholars whose 
interests impinge upon those of papyrology, 
which, as V. Martin emphasized in his presi- 
dential address, ‘Autonomie et dépendance 
de la papyrologie’, is both autonomous, be- 
cause it is primarily a palaeographical con- 
cept and its documentation is unique in scope 
and variety, and ancillary, because its task 
is to present material for the use of other 
disciplines. The most general approach to the 
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central theme was made by C. Préaux, ‘Les 
raisons de Il’originalité de l’Egypte’, for 
whom the basic factor in the originalité of 
Egypt was the establishment of an agricul- 
tural autarky favoured by soil and climate, 
upheld by the conservatism of government 
and people, and so developed by Ptolemies 
and Romans that Egypt, isolated until the 
Later Empire, preserved its peculiar charac- 
teristics: the root cause was une volonté hu- 
maine. 

Of the lecturers more especially concerned 
with cultural aspects, H. I. Bell, ‘Graeco- 
Egyptian Religion’, detects the main contri- 
bution of Egypt in the fagade of the later 
syncretistic religion, in Hermetism, magic 
generally, and Gnosticism, including the 
Christian variety, from which Egyptian 
Christianity derived its encratite leanings. 
The remarkable appeal of Egyptian religion 
lay in its reputed wisdom and antiquity, 
elaborate organization, doctrine of immor- 
tality, and magical element. Tracing the in- 
fluence of political and social conditions on 
what was read and written in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, C. H. Roberts, ‘Literature and Society 
in the Papyri’, distinguishes between the 
scholastic tradition of Alexandria and the 
more diffuse culture of the chora as illustrated 
by the popularity of the anthology, its ‘lowest 
common denominator’. Neither the earlier 
encouragement of Hellenism by the Romans 
nor its iater struggle with the forces of sepa- 
ratism led to original literary achievements : 
Dioscorus of Aphrodito, ‘the collector rather 
than the composer’, is the symbol of Egyptian 
Hellenism, its function to preserve, not to 
create, its main instruments Christian Monas- 
ticism and the Museum of Alexandria, which 
shared only their Egyptian origin. The cow? 
S. G. Kapsomenos, ‘Das Griechische in 
Agypten’, finds little influenced by native 
usage even in its phonetic system: indi- 
vidualisms attributed by grammarians to the 
‘Alexandrian Dialect’ belong rather to the 
xow% in general as it developed in the great 
region whose cultural heart was Alexandria. 
After examining eight non-professional in- 
scriptions from the Iberian Peninsula and 
comparing them with others from the Danu- 
bian provinces and with papyrological hands, 
J. Mallon, ‘Paléographie des papyrus 
d’Egypte et des inscriptions du monde ro- 
main’, maintains the universality of informal 
Latin handwriting as found in Egypt and 
pleads for the reform of Latin Palaeography 
and its combination with Greek Palaeo- 
graphy and Latin and Greek Epigraphy into 
a single discipline. 

On the more strictly historical side, B. A. 
van Groningen, ‘Population et Administra- 
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tion’, finds that the relations between govern- 
ment and governed displayed originalité only 
under certain determined aspects, most 
noticeably in the degree of governmental 
exploitation of the country’s resources— 
Voriginalité fonciére. H. Bengston, ‘Die ptole- 
miische Staatsverwaltung im Rahmen der 
hellenistischen Administration’, discovers 
many administrative features common to the 
different Hellenistic kingdoms, stemming 
some from the ancient oriental inheritance, 
others, including a new spirit infused into old 
forms, from Graeco-Macedonian innovations. 
Ptolemaic Egypt differed from its neighbours 
in several particulars mainly deducible from 
general factors—geographical data, popula- 
tion, and tradition—which made it the ad- 
ministrative state par excellence. A. Piganiol, 
‘Le Statut augustéen de I’Egypte et sa des- 
truction’, discusses the date and nature of 
Augustus’ Egyptian settlement: it arose from 
his fear of a revival of the East-West conflict 
and resulted in Egypt’s isolation until the 
Severi and the limitation of its influence on 
the early Empire to religion and thought. 
Finally, V. Arangio-Ruiz, ‘Les documents 
du droit romain’, after citing examples of 
Roman legal documents from Egypt in which 
the decipherment of two or three words or 
letters could solve problems around which a 
vast literature has accumulated, poses a new 
problem for jurists, the influence of local 
tradition upon the practice of chirographa in 
the provincial garrisons, and F. M. van 
Heichelheim, ‘Autonomous Price Trends in 
Egypt from Alexander the Great to Hera- 
clius I’ (summary only), after detailed com- 
parison of variations in corn-prices in Egypt 
in the third and second centuries B.c. with 
those of the free markets of the eastern Medi- 
terranean, concludes that the collapse of the 
Ptolemaic planned economy obeyed certain 
fundamental laws of economics. 


B. R. Rees 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 
Yale Classical Studies. Vol. XIII. 


Pp. 169; 3 pages of plates. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press), 1952. 
Cloth, 25s. net. 


B. W. M. Knox analyses (pp. 1-33) the 
Hippolytus of Euripides as a ‘terrible demon- 
stration of the meaninglessness of the moral 
choice and its medium, speech’, stressing 
Silence and Speech as the moral alternatives 
between the five characters, and finding the 
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only human act of free choice in the forgive- 
ness by Hippolytus of his father. E. T. Silk 
shows (pp. 145-8) how Cicero can be called 
in to illustrate Horace, and in particular the 
relation between Tusc. v. 108 and Odes i. 7, 
and Tusc. v. 57f. and Odes iii. 1. A. R. 
Bellinger describes twenty-four Greek coins 
of Cyzicus in the Yale collection, with a table 
and discussion of their nomograms, and three 
pages of plates. 

The principal article is by J. F. Carspecken, 
on ‘Apollonius Rhodius and Homer’. After 
an Introduction which summarizes the atti- 
tudes of the various critics, the essay divides 
into four parts: (1) “The Catalogue’, (2) “The 
Extended Simile’, (3) “The Hero’, and (4) 
‘The World of the Poet’, ending with a 
three-page bibliography. In (1), ‘The Cata- 
logue’, it is shown that Apollonius arranges 
his list of heroes geographically after the 
manner of Homer, but with important differ- 
ences from Homer in (a) the consistent at- 
tempt to characterize heroes on their first 
introduction, (6) the distinguishing of the 
various heroes for the manner and reason of 
their coming and for the manner of their 
reception, and (c) the deliberate placing of 
the catalogue at such a point that this intro- 
duction of the heroes seems to be an essential 
part of the action. In (2), a long discussion 
of the Extended Simile, Carspecken con- 
siders at length ‘the specific use which 
Apollonius has made of the Homeric model, 
in the frequency of similes, their form, con- 
tent and function within the poem’. In 
particular it is contended—and the argument 
is most convincingly developed—that Apol- 
lonius uses the Extended Simile to avoid the 
usual formulae of repetition, and as a means 
to heighten the reader’s perception of time 
passing. It is an essential part of the argu- 
ment that Apollonius, while inheriting from 
Homer the Extended Simile, was careful in 
the use of it in an age of literary criticism and 
in knowledge of specific criticism of Homeric 
similes, and that he made the Extended 
Simile an essential part of the structure of the 
poem so as to increase by its presence the 
meaning and effect. In (3), “The Hero’, 
Carspecken has a more difficult task. He 
argues that Apollonius is more concerned to 
allow due space to individuals than to con- 
centrate on a central figure; that Jason’s 
only particular characteristic is his personal 
beauty (which gains for him the love of 
women), and that the intention is to produce 
the effect of a group and not to present a 
typical Homeric hero. Jason is, in fact, a key 
figure to link the general incidents of the voy- 
age, though only occasionally essential to the 
incidents. Finally in (4) Carspecken allows 


full play to his generous feelings towards 
Apollonius, and can even find a ‘romantic’ 
element in the aetiology and etymology which 
others have dismissed as pedantry. He is not 
blind, however, to the dangers of his own 
contention : he says (p. 137): ‘It is a picture 
of life as a series of trials, luring men into 
futile suffering and grievous danger in their 
pursuit of phantoms, but offering at last the 
safety and security of a friendly haven’; but 
he is careful to add: ‘if this be the meaning 
of the Argonautica, it is uncertain whether or 
no Apollonius was fully aware of it. But there 
are indications that this, or something similar, 
was in the mind of the poet’. 

The thesis presented is that the Argonautica, 
with all its defects, is a true epic and a 
considerable representative of a great tradi- 
tion. The writer’s enthusiasm is manifest and 
compelling, and Apollonius is fortunate in 
his latest champion. 

M. M. GILuIEs 
University of Hull 


Marcet RicHarpD: Inventaire Som- 
maire des Manuscrits Grecs des Fonds 
Sloane, Additional, Egerton, Cottonian 
et Stowe du British Museum. Pp. xvii+ 
123. Paris: Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1952. Paper, 
goo fr. 


As a first instalment of his intended sum- 
mary inventory of all minor collections of 
Greek manuscripts (Répertoire des bibliothéques 
et des catalogues de manuscrits grecs, 1948, p. 
xiii), Fr. Richard lists some 500 Greek books 
scattered among over 46,000 items in five of 
the B.M. collections, catalogued in 21 tomes ; 
he thus simplifies the task of an editor anxious 
to know what the B.M. has of his author: 
for the other 500-odd of the B.M.’s Greek 
manuscripts he has only to look up J. Forshall 
(Arundel and Burney), R. Nares (Harleian), 
and J. P. Gilson (Old Royal and King’s). 
Working mainly from printed sources, Rich- 
ard supplements sketchy notices of early cata- 
logues, and boils down the usually full and 
excellent descriptions of recent decades. He 
lists 28 Egerton manuscripts, 11 Sloane, 3 
Cottonian, 1 Stowe: the bulk are Additional. 
The title should have made clear that books 
entered after 1925 are not included. 

Testing by random sampling in the 
Manuscript Room’s manuscript class cata- 
logue showed few and insignificant omissions : 
e.g. under A only Adamantius, zepi dvépwv 
at f. 67 of Add. 11886, and of Anacreon’s 
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Ode to Cupid, delivered before Queen Eliza- 
beth (I) at Mitcham, at f. 281 of Add. 12497 
(a miscellany of Sir J. Caesar’s papers). In 
point of accuracy there are few queries. 
Richard says Add. 23927 is saec. xvi, the 
B.M. catalogue says xiv: at the end I spotted 
a note of ownership by Demetrius Chalcon- 
dylas (ob. 1511), and the hand looks like 
Janus Lascaris c. 1470, when he worked 
under Chalcondylas. Egerton 942 is not 
paper, as Richard states, but vellum, as the 
catalogue notes, illuminated at that: the 
hand seems again to be Lasearis, who lec- 
tured on the text (Demosthenes) at the 
Florentine Studio. For Add. 17015 Richard 
ascribes certain Tetrastichs to Ignatius Dia- 
conus, correctly, but for Add. 11356 the 
same text is listed (with the catalogue) as 
‘Gavrii Helleni’ (i.e. Babrius). 

For Add. 16409 Richard misinterprets 
catalogue-numbers given by R. Sims’s Hand- 
book (1854), when he says ‘acquis en 1847 de 
la collection du comte Ranuzzi de Bologne’. 
The true provenience appears from his other 
reference, Maunde Thompson in C.R. ii 
(1888), 171: it came from L. M. Rezzi, ex- 
Jesuit ex-librarian of the Barberini and 
Corsini libraries. Judging by the progress 
of the cataloguing of the Vaticani Graeci, a 
full and accurate special catalogue of the 
B.M.’s Greek manuscripts would take quite 
thirty years. Meantime Richard’s summary 
list will be of great help. One hopes that more 
local support will be given him for his gallant 
venture, not from librarians, who are over- 
busy anyway, but from others anxious to 
have knowledge of the manuscript materials 
for texts. 

D. C. C. Younc 
Queen’s College, Dundee 
University of St. Andrews 


R. M. Dawkins: Modern Greek Folk- 
tales. Pp. xxxviiit+491. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Cloth, 50s. 
net, 


THE primary interest of this book is for folk- 
lorists, since it contains the latest contribu- 
tion by perhaps the foremost English-speaking 
authority on modern Greek folklore to that 





part of the subject which is particularly 
his own, the folktale. His object, he explains 
(p. xv), is to present ‘every story which seems 
to me to be truly current among the Greek 
people’, and these amount to eighty-four, 
‘with the addition of a few seemingly local 
stories of special interest’. The innumerable 
other tales, then, are variants or combina- 
tions of the eighty-four, such as inevitably 
are to be found in any living oral tradition. 
It is rightly pointed out (p. xxviii) that the 
stories are not intended to amuse children, 
but are part of the native culture of an in- 
telligent people, long cut off from the main 
streams of cultural development by the domi- 
nance over them of the far less progressive 
and quick-witted Turks. In consequence, the 
tales show much of the national character ; 
the heroes of them, in other words, are typical 
Greeks, however fantastic their adventures 
may be, and have the strength and weakness 
of their people. Hence they have a psycho- 
logical truth (p. xxvii) ; so far I agree, though 
not much impressed by the ‘symbolical’ ex- 
planations (as on pp. 254, 323, 333) of cer- 
tain details and motifs in the stories. 

The classicist who looks for survivals of 
ancient stories will find but little to reward 
his search. Many of the tales are of types 
current all over Europe; for instance, No. 15 
is a short and simple form of Beauty and the 
Beast, No. 20 is Sneewittchen, No. 21 is 
Cinderella. But No. 12 is Cupid and Psyche, 
No. 56 is the Treasury of Rhampsinitos, No. 
60 contains at least a motif which reappears 
in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus ; one person 
passes for two by dodging quickly backwards 
and forwards through a concealed passage. 
No. 62 has in it the central theme of the 
legend of Oedipus. It does not of course fol- 
low that the tellers of these stories had any 
connexion, however remote, with Herodotus 
or the Attic dramatists. 

All the stories which are printed in full are 
given in the author’s own translation from 
the Greek originals, and in every case refer- 
ences are given to the original publication 
of the story itself and its variants. A few, 
which were already to be had in a satisfactory 
English version of the best variant, are synop- 
sized only. 


H. J. Rose 


University of St. Andrews 
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SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS 


DIONISO 


New Series, XVI, Fasc. 1: 
JANUARY 1953 


P. Venini, Note sulla tragedia ellenistica: a 
study of Hellenistic Tragedy under the heads 
of structure, plot, dramatic technique, and 
character; the Gyges-fragment belongs not 
to a tragedy but to a verse romance. A. 
Pertusi, Menandro ed Euripide : classifies the re- 
semblance of Menander to Euripides in ex- 
pression, ideas, and dramatic method ; finds 
Menander’s contribution to the full develop- 
ment of New Comedy to have been a con- 
taminatio of Tragedy and Old Comedy. A. 
Garyza, I resti della Qeodopovpevn di Menandro: 
offers an interpretation and translation of 
the papyrus fragment; in v. 20 reads 

. veavioxo[y moet ;] and assigns 16-18 to 
the Qeodopovpévy herself. G. Belloni, Inter- 
pretazioni sofoclee: ‘Edipo Tiranno’ (continua- 
zioni): continues from vol. xiv a continuous 
interpretation of O.T., vv. 464-862. Review: 
A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of 
Dionysus in Athens (C. Anti). 


New Series, XVI, Fasc. 2-4: 
Aprit—OcToBER 1953 


Ettore Bignone: obituary notice. D. Ferrante, 
Ancora intorno agli ‘Ichneutai’ di Sofocle: con- 
siders the differences between the play and 
the Homeric Hymn, and rejects the hypo- 
thesis that Sophocles used a different, other- 
wise unknown version of the myth; in a 
critical commentary makes some new sug- 
gestions, e.g. v. 48 [dmavr’ avic]w (sic) - 
podvov éun[édov r]dde. M. Baldi, Carattere, 
Sunzione ed evoluzione del lirismo euripideo: ex- 
amines the importance for Euripidean and 
post-Euripidean Tragedy of the progressive 
transference of the lyric element from chorus 
to stage in the plays of Euripides. G. L. 
Luzzatto, Pandora e il linguaggio drammatico 
greco nella poesia di Goethe: the general in- 
fluence of Greek drama on verse rhythm and 
poetic expression in Goethe’s Pandora. G. L. 
Luzzatto, Un traduttore di Sofocle: Wendt: a 
generally though not entirely unfavourable 
estimate of Wendt’s complete translation of 
Sophocles, published 1884; notes his de- 
pendence on the versions of Thudichum. 
L. Mazzoli, Kleist e Giraudoux ; ultimi interpreti 
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del mito di Anfitrione : shows how the former, in 
a quasi-tragic spirit, makes Alcmena’s predi- 
cament the centre of his drama, while the 
latter’s ‘Amphitryon 38’ is a return to 
comedy. C. Ferrari, Saggio di versione poetica 
dall’ ‘Antigone’ di Sofocle: vv. 332-525, 582- 
625. R. Cantarella, Teocrito, idillio xv, ‘Le 
Stracusane’ (traduzione): a prose version (vv. 
100-44 in verse) with addition of directions 
for stage production. R. Cantarella, Anonimo 
bizantino del sec. xii, ‘La Passione di Cristo’ 
(traduzione e adattamento scenico) : a prose ver- 
sion with division into scenes and stage- 
directions. 
ERANOS 
LI, iii-iv (1953) 

A. Furumark, Agdische Texte in griechischer 
Sprache: gives an account of Ventris’s work 
on Linear B. L. Bergson, The Omitted Aug- 
ment in the Messengers’ Speeches of Greek Tra- 
gedy: argues against the view that omission 
of the augment was intended to give epic 
colouring, and insists on the peculiar distri- 
bution of these forms (in 7 plays only, and 
all but 3 examples at the beginning of a line). 
E. W. Handley, -sis Nouns in Aristophanes: 
points out that the ‘intellectual’ plays, 
Clouds, Frogs, Thesm., have more -sis nouns 
than all the rest together; he thinks that the 
words mostly have a sophistic, intellectual, 
or poetic colouring. J. Suolahti, Some Remarks 
on the Fasti Capitolini: (1) the magister equi- 
tum of 362 B.c. was SCA.V.LA; if this can 
be enlarged to Mucius Scaevola, it is evi- 
dence for the early importance of the gens 
Mucia; (2) argues against the view that the 
Fasti Arvalium are to be supplemented to 
supply a consul suffectus for A.D. 13. E. Fraen- 
kel, A Sham Sisenna: the so-called spurcum addi- 
tamentum in Apuleius, Met. 10 makes use of 
Boethius, de inst. musica and cannot be from 
Sisenna. J. C. Maxwell punctuates Plato, 
Rep. 486c7 with a question-mark after 
Svva:ro. E. Roos interprets déBAePev in St. 
Mark viii. 25 as ‘opened his eyes widely’. 
F. Lenz thinks that Ovid, Ibis 221 ff. paro- 
dies a well-known birth-rite, intended to bring 
the child into relation with the life-giving 
earth: Ibis is brought into relation with the 
sinister powers of the underworld. S. Blom- 
gren supports from Venantius Fortunatus 
S. Lundstrém’s explanation (EZ. li. 97) of 
the phrase resilire alicui. 
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MNEMOSYNE 
4th Series, VI, Fasc. iv 


M. H. A. L. H. van der Valk, A Defence of 
some Suspected Passages in the Scutum Hesiodi: 
defends, as consistent with the archaic and 
unwieldy style of the Scutum, ll. 156-9 (= II. 
XViii. 535-8), 398-400, both similes in 402- 
12, 151-3, 209-11, 203-5, 258-60, 42-45 (the 
poet of the Scutum may have written the part 
of the Catalogues corresponding to Scut. 1-56) ; 
also defends Hes. Theog. 820-80. J. H. Croon, 
Heracles at Lindus: the story how Heracles, 
when he was refused food, killed a peasant’s 
ox is in its Lindian version a cult-legend con- 
nected with hot springs; C. discusses its 
mythology and topography, adducing Calli- 
machean references, and mentions parallels 
from Cerne Abbas (Dorset) and Hieropolis 
(Phrygia). W. J. Verdenius, Pindar Nemean 
xi, 16: takes reXevrdv in apposition to ydav. 
H. Bolkestein, Leviora ad Pluiarchi Amatorii 
textum: 749 ¥ (defends adrdrv) ; 750 E Avrody 
kat arialov (Kronenberg) ; 751 c yuvaxdv 
kal davdpdv (Xylander); 752A owdpoveiv, 
<awdpovet 5°) eEw Bev) dia. . «3 7520 eme- 

AaBéo8a metaphorical; 752 £ (meaning of 
xpGots) ; 753 D émayopuevov? (middle) ; 753 F 
€Aabov <pavaAwy>; 758 A (retain rod twice) ; 

758 D (Svovepoéy corrupt); 760D (odmep = 

ofmep); 765D (defends caivovoay); 766c 

Taxéws ws or taxéws <ws> kai... .; 766D 

adogiay for edreAq; 769 £ (for mdayew mpds 

cf. 749 D, 750C); 771 C THs owrnpias, mpos 

avrov adAaynv Kedevovoa <rob Biov>: BeBiw- 

xévaa xtA. W. J. Verdenius, Aristophanes 

Plutus 804-5: otrw (805 a) = ‘so it may be 

said that’. A. D. Leeman, Seneca’s Plans for 
a Work ‘Moralis philosophia’ and their Influence 

on his later Epistles: beginning a comprehen- 

sive work on ethics, Seneca felt that he 

needed a preliminary exercise in dialectics, 

an element indispensable to a technical Stoic 

work on ethics, but uncongenial to himself. 

J. C. Opstelten, Plato Crat. 4166: for dppovia 

povov xai reads povw ydp, rendering ‘nam 

longitudine tantum diphthongi ov (sc. vocis 

xadoby) discrepat’ (cf. below). V. Bulhart, 

Textkritisches und Exegetisches zum Hegesippus: 

i. 1. Q repetita for repentina; ii. 11. 1 diversos 

for ¢ diverso se; iii. 23. 1 tam for tamquam; i. 

43. 5 as manuscripts, a type of subjunctive 

for which Svennung gives parallels in Glotta, 

xxii. 163 ff. ; iv. 9. 4 involuntaria for voluntaria; 

iv. 21 incerto for incertum [why?]; v. 13 de- 

fends magis; v. 22. 1 cera = rouge. G. J. de 

Vries, Plato Crat. 4166 iterum: Opstelten’s 

alteration (above) is unnecessary; with no 

colon, render the manuscript reading ‘sane 

dicit hoc elegantiae tantum causa, et nomen 

mora syllabae ov mutatum est’. 





REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 


XXVIII. 1 (1954) 


P. Mazon, Eschyle, Pers. 815 : proposes éxmAw- 
Oeverar. G. Dumézil, Etrusque Maris ismin- 
thians: (1) disputes Heurgon’s connexion of 
Etr. ismin@- with opivOos, ZuwvGevs and con- 
nects isminthians of the mirror of Bolsena with 
dodusvos, ‘bath’, and with a Caucasian root 
meaning ‘clean’ (Georgian c’mi(n)da); (2) 
suggests that an explanation of the legend 
and the name of Tages, mythical founder of 
Etruscan divination, may be found in the 
‘Ibero-Caucasian’ tagu, ‘rat’ (animal haud 
spernendum in ostentis, Plin. N.H. 8. 221; 
pavrixwratos taév Cwwv, Ael. V.H. 1. 2). P. 
Vian, Les comparaisons de Quintus de Smyrne (i) : 
analyses the images of Q..S. and his technique 
in handling them ; his main sources are Homer 
and Apollonius, but he also uses Oppian and 
Stoic physics. J. André, Sur quelques noms de 
plantes: studies 30 botanical names found in 
writings later than the third century A.p., 
eliminating some, emending others, and sug- 
gesting identifications for the rest. W. M. 
Green, Textual notes on Augustine’s De libero 
arbitrio: discusses 27 passages in which the 
Benedictine text of 1679 is wrong or doubtful. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 
XCVII. 1 (1954) 


E. Bickel, Pagani: Kaiseranbeter in den Laren- 
Kapellen der pagi urbani in Rom Neros und des 
Apostels Petrus: pagani was a term applied to 
those concerned with the imperial cult both 
in Rome and in the country, and from this 
use was extended to mean ‘non-Christian’. 
V. Pisani, Zur Sprachgeschichte des alten Italiens : 
compares Italic with Germanic and Aeolic 
Greek to illustrate the multiplicity of in- 
fluences determining modern linguistic forms. 
L. Wickert, Theorie und Wirklichkeit in Platons 
Staatsdenken: Plato would not have made his 
second voyage to Syracuse, had he not bee 
lieved in the possibility of realizing his politi- 
cal philosophy. D. A. van Krevelen, Der 
Kybelekult in den Argonautika des Apollonios von 
Rhodos i. 1078-1152: by his attention to 
religious cults Apollonius was able to further 
unostentatiously the religious policy of the 
king to whom he owed his official appoint- 
ments. K. Volkl, Zum taktischen Verlauf der 
Schlacht bei Vercellae (101 v. Chr.) : the Roman 
plan was to contain the Cimbri with Catulus’ 
army in the centre while Marius with his 
veterans on right and left enveloped them, 
but the enemy move to outflank the Roman 
left with his cavalry forced Marius to counter 
it with the Roman left, which then became 
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involved in the capture of the enemy camp; 
as a result Catulus bore the main burden in 
cutting down the enemy infantry. O. Becker, 
Hat Platon Epizykel fiir Venus und Merkur an- 
genommen? (Zur Textgestaltung von Tim. 38d) : 
read xvxdov, <xdxAous 5é> idvras, which in- 
troduces epicycles ; then in Chalcidius, c. 111 
(Wrobel), read divertantur for dividantur. E. 
Bielefeld, M. Pernice, Ein Vasenbild nach einer 
Satyrdramaszene? : the vase-painting (No. 9 in 
Bliimel, Antike Kunstwerke) is based on a scene 
from a satyr-play. R. Kassel, Zu Euripides 
Phoen. 1279: this line should not be assigned 
to Antigone: it is Jocasta’s peremptory order 
to the Messenger, followed by renewed ex- 
hortation to Antigone in 1280. 


XCVII. 1 (1954) 


P. G. Walsh, The Literary Techniques of Livy: 
the ‘psychological approach of Livy is to be 
seen in his interest in the besieged party’s 
experiences and reactions in siege-descrip- 
tions, which ignore technical devices of 
siege-craft ; in his emphasis on the part fear 
plays in battle; and in his sympathy with the 
defeated force in battle-accounts. W. Siiss, 
Scheinbare und wirkliche Inkongruenzen in den 
Dramen des Aristophanes (to be continued) : 
Aristophanes does not allow regard for con- 
sistency in allegory, chronology, or natural 
history to restrict the range of his jests. F. 
Scheidweiler, Zum plautinischen Rudens: reads 
in 187-9 <sic nunc) hoc deo, <esse> eiectam, and 
<me> natam miseram ; 418 adlectam; 791 either 
Si <in> te or delusero; 1238 pascit; 1284 iam; 
and 1383 quin ab isto auferre rem ausim. V. 
Pisani, Spuren von geschriebenen Digamma im 
homerischen Text: adduces instances in which 
written ¢ in the tradition of the Homeric text 
has been misrepresented by copyists as E, T, 
P, I or IT. W. Capelle, Theophrast in Kyrene?: 
many passages in Theophrastus’ works on 
plants prove that he is giving the results of 
his own observations in Cyrenaica. An Ex- 
cursus argues that in spite of devastation by 
barbarians c. 200 B.c., silphium survived at 
least until c. A.v. 400. W. Schmid, Eusebia- 
num: Adnotatio ad Epistolam Antonini Pii a 
Christianis fictam: in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 4. 13. 5, 
read xaOddov dyvoeiv. A. Kurfess, Die drei 
Sibyllen bei Ausonius: Ausonius’ Griphus ter- 
narii numeri (ed. Peiper, pp. 196 ff.) 85-87, 
refers to Amalthea of Cumae, Herophile of 
Erythrae, and Albunea of Tibur, and is 
based on Tibullus ii. 5. 68 ff. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
LXXXIV: 1953 
H. W. Miller, The Concept of the Divine in De 
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Morbo Sacro: this Hippocratic author was 
influenced by Diogenes of Apollonia (as 
Pohlenz suggested) who merged intelligence 
and Air (whence the importance of pneuma 
and pneumata for the physician) into one 
primal substance equated with God. The 
‘divinity’ of all diseases is thus an application 
of a new rational conception of the Divine to 
the sphere of medicine. L. A. Holland, Septi- 
montium or Saeptimontium: the connexion of 
Septimontium with seven hills is one of Varro’s 
etymological confusions ; the word originally 
referred to ‘enclosures’. A. K. Michels, The 
Topography and Interpretation of the Lupercalia: 
rejects the accepted view that the Luperci 
ran round the Palatine, and the theories 
based upon it; the festival was a protection 
against the power of the dead, manifesting 
themselves in the form of wolves. C, Bonner 
and H. C. Youtie, A Magical Inscription on a 
Chalcedony : departs from Blanchet, who pub- 
lished the inscription (Mélanges Maspero, ii. 
283 ff.), in finding no connexion with Gnosti- 
cism. H. J. Leon, The Daughters of Gadias: 
discusses the inscription no. 535 in Frey’s 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum i. L. H. Feld- 
man, Asinius Pollio and His Jewish Interests: 
suggests that Pollio was a ‘sympathizer’ with 
Judaism, and that there may be Jewish 
sources for the fourth Eclogue of Virgil. 
E. M. Husselman, The Dovecotes of Karanis: 
combines the archaeological evidence with 
that of the papyri. E. A. Hahn, Vestiges of 
Partitive Apposition in Latin Syntax: the early 
collocation of noun and modifying noun in 
the same case, antedating the establishment 
of the genitive as adnominal modifier, appears 
to give rise to various syntactical usages, such 
as appositional genitive, hypallage, accusa- 
tive of specification, dative of purpose, and 
certain uses of gerund and supine. A. B. 
Lord, Homer’s Originality: Oral Dictated Texts: 
Homer did not need writing in order to be 
creative ; nor does he show the awkwardness 
typical of the semi-literate oral poet. The 
Iliad is a product of the oral technique, but 
was dictated by Homer to someone else who 
wrote it down. L. Woodbury, Simonides on 
dperj: analyses Socrates’ interpretation in 
Prot. and compares it with the ideal ‘more 
bourgeois than chivalrous’ which Simonides 
in his historical setting wished to expound. 
A. C. Schlesinger, Tragedy and the Moral 
Frontier: illustrates the view that Greek tra- 
gedy is usually concerned with situations 
where the rules of conduct have not yet been 
defined ; its object is thus enlightenment, not 
emotionalism but the adjustment of emotion 
to reason. R. Pack, The Roman Digressions of 
Ammianus Marcellinus: the two satirical pas- 
sages elaborate a traditional topic of Greek 
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epideictic literature; and have little rele- 
vance to historical factors. E. M. Sanford, 
Gaspare Veronese, Humanist and Teacher: on the 
scholarship and teaching methods of this 
fifteenth-century humanist. R. O. Fink, 
Centuria Rufi, Centuria Rufiana, and the 
Ranking of Centuries: further work on the 
military implications of the Dura papyri. 
S. E. Smethurst, Cicero and Roman Imperial 
Policy: contrasts Cicero’s moral and political 
theories with some of his actions in relation 
to the provinces and their government. W. 
Allen, Caesar’s Regnum (Suet. Jul. 9. 2) : this 
word does not imply an attempt to establish 
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a monarchy. R. S. Rogers, The Neronian 
Comets: by the use of Chinese records finds 
that there is no ‘rhetorical exaggeration’ in 
Tacitus, Ann. 15. 47. H. W. Traub, Tacitus’ 
Use of Ferocia: examines the uses of the 
word as meaning ‘outspokenness’ and ‘de- 
fiant behaviour’ towards the emperor. S, E. 
Smethurst, Cicero and Isocrates: discusses at 
some length the general problem of Cicero’s 
sources: Cicero is greatly indebted to Iso- 
crates (a) for his general theory of culture, 
particularly in making philosophy ancillary 
to rhetoric, (6) for much of his political 
theory. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue considerable increase in the size of the current volume has been made 
possible by the generosity of the Jowett Copyright Trustees and the British 
Academy. The Editors hope that this generosity will enable them to com- 
plete in the next volume the publication of articles and reviews that are in 
arrear. 

The 50th Annual General Meeting of the Classical Association was held, with 
all the festivities, retrospects, and hopeful determination for the future which 
attend a Jubilee, at University College, London, last April. Mr. Michael 
Ventris took Hellenists farther back than they had ever been before, and 
Professor Gilbert Murray, uniquely President for the second time, added a 
postscript to his Address of 1918 by delivering, in his Presidential Address 
entitled ‘Are our Pearls Real?’, a critical restatement of his faith, deepened 
since by the inroads of barbarizing forces, as expressed thirty-six years ago in 
Religio Grammatici. Professor R. Pfeiffer was prospective in considering the 
future of studies in Hellenistic poetry, while Professor R. A. B. Mynors looked 
back in tracing the earliest arrivals in Britain of the works of individual Latin 
authors. The attendance was limited only by the capacity of the College 
buildings, and included some twenty-five guest-delegates representing sister 
societies at home and abroad. The programme of lectures, exhibitions, and 
social engagements was in every way worthy of the occasion. The Meeting 
opened with a sketch of the Association’s first fifty years; Mr. C. H. Roberts 
described the problems of dating literary papyri; Sir David Ross gave a 
masterly critique of fifty years of Aristotelian scholarship, with special reference 
to the development of Aristotle’s thought; Mr. R. A. Crossland reviewed con- 
tacts between the Greeks and the civilizations of Anatolia and Syria from the 
fourteenth to the eighth centuries B.c. ; and the Principal of Brasenose weighed 
the evidence for considering possible or probable the burial of St. Peter under 
the present High Altar of St. Peter’s at Rome, in the light of recent excavations. 
The full text of the President’s Address and of the ‘History’ and summaries of 
the other papers and communications read will be found in the Proceedings of 
the Classical Association for 1954 (vol. li). 

The next Annual General Meeting will be held at the University College of 
North Staffordshire on 13-16 April 1955. 


The Joint Meeting of the Classical Societies, which would normally have 
been held in 1954 but was postponed to avoid coincidence with the Copen- 
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hagen Congress, will be held in Oxford on 4-11 August 1955. A detailed 
programme will be issued in the spring. 


The Second International Congress of Classical Studies was held from 23 to 
28 August in Coperhagen, where it coincided with the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Madvig. Some five hundred members, many of them 
delegates of universities and learned societies, took part, and British scholarship 
was well represented. Under the presidency of Professor Carsten Hoeg a very 
full programme was carried through with remarkable precision; a report of 
the proceedings will appear in due course. Danish hospitality was lavish, and 
British visitors had their first taste of summer. The secretaries, Dr. Rijs of 
Aarhus and Dr. Krarup of Copenhagen, are to be congratulated on an admir- 
able piece of organization. 


The first Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies of the University of 
London (50 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1: 5s.) consists of two parts. One 
is concerned with the ‘Mycenaean’ script: a suggested code of conventions for 
the description and transcription of the documents, an index to place-names in 
the Pylos tablets by E. G. Turner, notes on the Pylos Aa, Ab, and E tablets and 
on Homeric parallels by T. B. L. Webster. The other is a list of theses on 
classical subjects on which work is being pursued in the several British univer- 
sities. Quod felix faustumve (as the Foreword says, or, as the Romans preferred 
to say, -gue) sit. 


The ’Emornpovx? ’Ezernpis of the Philosophical Faculty of the University 
of Athens has been suspended for eighteen years; the last volume (iii), which 
was printed in 1940, was never published. With happier times the series has 
now been resumed. Among the contents of volume iv (1953-4) which are of 
classical interest are papers by K. Vourveris on Qeios DéBos, by A. Daskalakis 
on ‘E\ds as a political notion in antiquity, by G. Mylonas on Homeric and 
Mycenaean burial customs, by A. Keramopoullos on [Teppa:Boi and BAdyor in 
Strabo, by T. Tzannetatos on Plutarch’s Roman Questions and Romulus, by 
G. Kourmoulis on the avoidance of cacophony in word-formation, by P. Kou- 
koules on Byzantine nicknames, and by G. Spyridakis on Byzantine law. 


The first issue of Numen, the new journal of the International Association for 
the History of Religions, has appeared under the editorship of Professor 
Raffaele Petazzoni of Rome. It is intended to produce three numbers a year, 
of 240 pages in all; the publisher is E. J. Brill of Leiden and the annual sub- 
scription Gld. 20. The first fascicle is mainly devoted to a long article on ‘Stand 
und Aufgaben der iranischen Religionsgeschichte’ by Professor G. Widengren 
of Uppsala. We are asked to draw attention to the International Congress on 
the History of Religions which will be held in Rome, under the auspices of the 
Association, in April 1955; the address of the Secretariat is Via Michelangelo 
Caetani 32, Rome. 


The Academia dei Lincei has issued a new fascicle (N.S. ii) of its Bolletino 
della Comitato per la preparazione della Edizione Nazionale dei Classici Greci e Latini ; 
the last appeared in 1945. The new editor, Professor N. Terzaghi, explains the 
purpose of the Bolletino: it is open to any material preparatory to new critical 
editions, studies of the manuscript tradition of particular authors, editions of 
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short texts, exegetical notes or conjectures, especially on recently published 
texts. The editor contributes a series of notes (on Petr. 39. 4, 44. 2, 117. 2, 135. 
8; Pliny, Pan. 76. 2; Perv. Ven. 11 ; Dion. Hal., Thuc. 4), A: Colonna an article 
on the manuscript tradition of Herodotus and a text of Tzetzes’ Prolegomena 
in Hesiodum, G. Bolognese a study of some unpublished Byzantine treatises on 
Greek dialects. 


Four years ago a very praiseworthy piece of co-operation between the City 
Librarian of Coventry and the local schoolmasters produced a handlist of 
books in the city libraries suitable for use by sixth-form pupils. The classical 
section of the list, revised and enlarged, has now been issued as a separate 
booklet of 32 pages containing some 320 titles of works of reference, texts and 
translations, and books on classical literature and ancient history and art. The 
first intention of the booklet is to help Coventry teachers and their pupils to 
use the resources which the City provides, but the compilers hope that it may 
be found useful elsewhere. The booklet is priced at 2s. and may be obtained 








from the City Libraries, Cow Lane, Coventry. 
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Matowist’s Poglady nobilitas okresu Nerona, 
175; on Halkin’s La supplication d’action de 
Braces chez les Romains, 281 

Barber (E. A.) on Pfeiffer’s Callimachus (II), 


227 

Bardon’s La littérature latine inconnue (1), 129 

Beare (W.) The Angiportum, 6; on Pickard- 
Cambridge’s The Dramatic Festivals of 
Athens, 225; on Pratesi’s Terenzio, Com- 
medie (II), 258 

Beattie (A. J.) Aeschylus, Agamemnon 281- 
316: 77; on Lehmann’s Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean Phonology, 173; on van Windekens’s Le 
Pélasgique, 275 

(J. D3 Two passages in Nicander, 


97 
Bell (H. I.) on Pack’s Greek and Latin Literary 
Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt, 122 
Biezuriska-Matowist’s Poglqdy nobilitas okresu 


Nerona, 175 

Bishop (J. H.) Two notes on Statius, Silvae 
iv 1:95 

Blaiklock’s The Male Characters of Euripides, 


108 

Bloch’s L’Epigraphie Latine, 156 

Boas’s Disticha Catonis, 134 

Bollettino del Comitato per la preparazione della 
a Nazionale dei Classici Greci e Latini 


(N.S. ii), 327 
BOOKS eCkiven, 73, 185, 328 
Borleffs’s Tertullian, ad ’Nationes, 3 305 
tee ge 's Fouilles de Delphes (11), 177 
Bower (E. W.) on Clarke’s Rhetoric at Rome, 
270 
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—- er R.) on Hagendahl’s La Corre- 
Ruricius, 268; on Lundstrém’s 

Pur Historia Tripartita des Cassiodor, 307 

Bradner and Lynch’s The Latin Epigrams of 
Thomas More, 309 

Broughton’s The Magistrates of the Roman 
Republic (II), 282 

Browning (R.) on Rostagni’s Storia della 
Letteratura Latina (II), 31; on Hadas’s 
History of Latin Literature, 123; on Boas’s 
Disticha Catonis, 134; on de Jonge’s Com- 
mentary on Ammianus Marcellinus XV, 168; 
on Cazzaniga’s Incerti auctoris ‘De Lapsu 
Susannae’ and La tradizione manoscritta del 
‘De Lapsu Susannae’, 169; on Arns’s La 
technique du livre d’aprés S. Féréme, 306 

Brunt (P. A.) on Grant’s Ancient History, 37; 
on Paribeni’s L’Eta di Cesare e di Augusto, 61 

Buckler (W. H. and G. G.), articles by, 72 

Bulletin of Institute of Classical Studies, Lon- 
don University, 1st issue of, 327 

Burn (A. R.) on Kenyon’s Beginning in 
Archaeology, 54; on Charlesworth, Knowles, 
and others’ The Heritage of Early Britain, 64 


Camps (W. A.) Critical Notes on some pas- 

sages in Ovid, 203 
(M.) on Manni’s Introduzione allo 

Studio della storia greca e romana, 315 

Castorina’s L’Atticismo nell’ Evoluzione del 
Pensiero di Cicerone, 166 

Cazzaniga’s Incerti auctoris ‘De Lapsu Susannae’ 
and La tradizione manoscritta del ‘De Lapsu 
Susannae’, 169 

Chantraine’s y homérique (IT), 220 

Charlesworth, Knowles, and others’ 
Heritage of Early Britain, 64 

Chilver (G. E. F.) on Vittinghoff’s Rémische 
Kolonisation und Biirgerrechtspolitik unter 
Caesar und Augustus, 43 

Clarke (M. L.) on Hiigi’s Vergils Aeneis und 
die hellenistische Dichtung, 57 

Clarke’s Rhetoric at Rome, 270 

Classical Association, Jubilee Meeting of, 326 

Classical Philology summarized (XLVIII 4, 
XLIX 1), 67 

Classical Studies, Second International Con- 
on of, 327 

Cook (R. M.) on Desborough’ s Proto- 

geometric Pottery, 47; on Langlotz’s Perseus, 
59; on Stillwell’s Corinth (II), 65; on 
Bousquet’s Fouilles de Delphes (11), 177; 
on Murray’s History of Board-Games, 180; on 
Stillwell’s Corinth (XV ii), 317; on Hill’s 
The Ancient City of Athens, 318 

Cooper’s Cicero on Himself nergy 287 

Cornford’s Principium Sapientiae, 237 

Crook (J.) on ~ oe ema 's Oktavian und 
das Testament Casars, 152 

Croon’s The Herdsman of the Dead, 177 

Crowfoot (J. W.) on Wistrand’s Konstantins 
Kirche am heiligen Grab, 174 
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Dale (A. M.) on Opstelten’s Sophocles and 
Greek Pessimism, 290 

Davison (J. A.) on Wade-Gery’s The Poet 
of the Iliad, 210; on Marzullo’s Ii Problema 
Omerico and von der Miihll’s Kritisches 
Hypomnema zur Ilias, 213; on Chantraine’s 
Grammaire homérique (11), 220; on ‘Epynveia, 
Festschrift Otto Regenbogen, 285; on Hampe’s 
Die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bildkunst seiner 
Keit, 288 

Dawkins’s Modern Greek Folktales, 322 

Deichgraber’s Der listensinnende Trug des 
Gottes, 107 

de Jonge’s Commentary on Ammianus Marcel- 
linus XV, 168 

Dekker’s Tertullian, ad Martyras, 305 

del Grande’s Tpaywiia, 12 

della Corte’s Da Sarsina a Roma, 299 

della Valle’s L’Antigone di Sofocle, 161 

Denniston’s Greek Prose Style, 110 

de Rijk’s The Place of the Categories of Being in 
Aristotle’s Philosophy, 247 

Desborough’s Protogeometric Pottery, 47 

de Vogel's Greek Philosophy (11), 240 

de Vries’s Antisthenes Rediwvivus, 294 

Diano’s Forma ed Evento, 295 

Diehl’s — Lyrica Graeca (III) 3rd 
edition, 10 

Diller’s The "Tradition of the Minor Greek 
Geographers, 251 

— summarized (XVI 1-4), 323 

Dodds (E. R.) The Nationality of Antiphon 

the Sophist, 

Dover (K. J.) Thucydides vii 76: 201 

Drabkin’s Caelius Aurelianus, On Acute Diseases 
and on Chronic Diseases, 171 

Duckworth’s The Nature of Roman Comedy, 


125 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers (V1), 60 

Dunbabin (T. J.) on Lerat’s Les Locriens de 
Pouest, 310 


Edwards (M.) on some school books, 287 
Edwards (W. M.) Valerius Flaccus vi 239- 


42:9 

Egypt Exploration Society, Graeco-Roman 
Branch of, 184 

Ehrenberg’s The People of Aristophanes, 13 

Eichholz (D. E.) on Rackham’s Pliny, 
Natural History (IX), 136; on Wenkebach’s 
gg adversus Lycum et adversus Iulianum, 


Enk® Plauti Truculentus, 25 
Eos summarized | XLIV, Riv), 67 
*Emornpovr?) ernpis, resumption of 
publication of, 327 
Ephebeia at Athens, 92 
Eranos summarized (LI 3-4), 323 
Erkell’s Augustus, Felicitas, Fortuna, 150 
‘Eppnvela, Festschrift Otto Regenbogen, 285 
errare, 204 
Evans and Myres’s Scripta Minoa (II), 52 
’s Atlas of Amcient and Classical 
Geography revised, 180 


Sfelicitas, 15! 
Finley’s Sui in Land and Credit in Ancient 





Athens, 3 
Flacelitre’s, Plutarque, Dialogue sur l’ Amour, 164 





ee (P. B. R.) on Hamburger’s Morals 
, 121 

— (C. J.) on Bardon’s La littérature 

latine inconnue (1), 129; on Marmorale’s 

L’ultimo Catullo, 131 

Sortuna, 152 

Fraser (P. M.) on Westlake’s Timoleon and 
his Relations with Tyrants, 174 on Thomes’s 
Egemonia beotica e potenza marittima nella 
politica di Epaminonda, 311; on Robinson’s 
History of Alexander the Great (1), 312 

Freeman’s God, Man and State: Greek Concepts, 


30 

Frend’s The Donatist Church, 154 

Furley (D. J.) on Lee’s Aristotle, Meteoro- 
logica, 117 


Galletier’s Panégyriques latins (II), 304 

Ganss’s Das Bild des Weisen bei Seneca, 167 

Gaunt’s Quintilian, 138 

Gerevini’s Plutarco, Vita di Flaminino, 298 

Giancotti’s Virgilio, Le Bucoliche, 300 

Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 315 

Gillies (M. M.) on Yale Classical Studies 
(XIII), 320 

Gomme (A. W.) on Ehrenberg’s The People 
of Aristophanes, 13; on Webster’s Studies in 
Menander, 16; on Schmid’s Thukpdides, 
Leukippos und Demokritos, 112 

Gordon’s Q. Veranius consul A.D. 49, 313 

Gould and Whiteley’s Caesar, Gallic War IV, 
287; their Horace, Odes I, 287; their Livy J, 


287 

Gow (A. S. F.) Antipater of Sidon, 1; 
Asclepiades and Posidippus, 195 

Gow and Scholfield’s Nicander, 231 

Grant’s (M.) Ancient History, 3'7 

Grant’s (R. M.) Miracle and Natural Law in 
—— and Early Christian Thought, 
3 

Greenslade (S. L.) on Frend’s The Donatist 
Church, 154; on McDonald’s St. Augustine’s 
De Fide Rerum Quae Non Videntur and 
Ruegg’s Sancti Aurelit Augustini De Utilitate 
Teiunti, 170; on Aiti del r° Congresso Nazionale 
di Archeologia Cristiana, 179; on Dekkers 
and Borleffs’s Tertullian, ad Martyras, ad 
Nationes, 305; on Marshall’s Studies in the 
Political and Socio-Religious Terminology of 
the De Civitate Dei, 306; on Grant’s Miracle 
and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and Early 
Christian Thought, 308 

Greenwood (L. H. G.) on Austin’s Cicero, 
pro Caelio 2nd edition, 304 

or (D. B.) The Aorist in 7-clauses, 97 
th (J. G.) on Enk’s Plauti Truculentus, 


255 

Grimal’s Les Intentions de Properce et la com- 
position du iivre IV des ‘Elégies’, 303 

Guthrie (W. K. C.) on Nilsson’s Opuscula 
Selecta, 29; on Moulinier’s Le pur et Pimpur 
dans la pensée des Grecs, 235; on Papanout- 
sos’s La Catharsis des Passions d’aprés Aristote, 
292 


Haas and Meister’s Tacitus, Germania, 58 
Hadas’s History of Latin Literature, 123 
Hagendahl’s La Correspondance de Ruricius, 268 
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Halkin’s La supplication d'action de graces chez 
les Romains, 281 

Hamburger’s Morals and Law, 121 

Hammond (N. G. L.) on Sherman’s Dio- 
dorus of Sicily (VII), 298 

Hampe’s Die Gleichnisse Homers und die 
Bildkunst seiner Zeit, 288 

Handford’s Caesar’s Gallic War II-III, 287 

Hanfmann’s The Season Sarcophagus in Dum- 
barton Oaks, 61 

Harrison (A. R. W.) on Finley’s Studies in 
Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 39; on 
Jones’s The Athens of Demosthenes, 41; on 
Hignett’s History of the Athenian Constitution, 
142; on Myres’s Herodotus, Father of His- 
tory, 233 : 

Harrison (E. L.) ‘Last Legs’ in Homer, 189 

Helmbold’s Plato’s Gorgias, 161 

Herrmann’s Horace, Art Poétique, 36; his 
Horace, Epodes, 182; his Virgile, Bucoliques, 


301 
Higham (T. F.) on Herrmann’s Horace, Art 
Poétique, 3 
Hignett’s History of the Athenian Constitution, 
142 


4 

Hill’s (H.) The Roman Middle Class, 147 

Hill’s (I. T.) The Ancient City of Athens, 318 

Hope’s Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 293 

Hopper (R. J.) on Michell’s Sparta, 145; on 
Sinclair’s History of Greek Political Thought, 
242; on Sartori’s La Crisi del git A.C. 
nell’ Athenaion Politeia di Aristotele, 311; on 
Allcroft and Masom’s Tutorial History of 
Rome 5th edition, 313 

Hudson-Williams (H. LI.) on Denniston’s 
Greek Prose Style, 110; on Riist’s Mono- 
graphie der Sprache des hippocratischen Traktates 
TTepi dépwv dddrwv témwv, 160; on Flace- 
liére’s Plutarque, Dialogue sur l’ Amour, 164 

Hiigi’s Vergils Aeneis und die hellenistische Dich- 


tung, 57 7 

Hvibregtse’s Caesar, Commentarii de Bello 
Callico, 181 

Husik’s Philosophical Essays, 162 

Hussey (J. M.) on Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
(VI), 60 


immemores mori, 9 

interior, intus, 209 

Irigoin’s Histoire du Texte de Pindare, 223 
Irvine’s Tacitus, Histories I-IT, 287 


Janssen’s Historische Grammatica van het Latijn 
(I), 273 

Jones (D. Mervyn) on Turner’s Athenian 
Books in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C., 


Diane (D. M.) Propertius iii 9 7-8: 98; on 
Snell’s Der Aufbau der Sprache, 141; on 
Schmitt’s Der Buchstabe H im Griechischen, 
173; on Janssen’s Historische Grammatica 
van het Latijn (1), Niedermann’s Historische 
Lautlehre des Lateinischen 3rd edition, and 
Stolz’s Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache 3rd 
edition, 273; on Adrados’s La dialectologta 
griega, 277; on Mette’s Parateresis, 296 

Jones - H. §.) on Drabkin’s Caelius 
Aurelianus, On Acute Diseases and on Chronic 

Diseases, 171 
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Jones’s (A. H. M.) The Athens of Demosthenes, 
4! 
Jowett’s Plato 4th edition, 71 


Kenyon’s Beginning in Archaeology, 54 

Kerényi’s Die Jungfrau und Mutter der griechi- 
schen Religion, 139 

Kerferd (G. B.) on Freeman’s God, Man and 
State: Greek Concepts, 30; on Ross’s The 
Works of Aristotle translated (X11), 119; on 
Helmbold’s Plato’s Gorgias, 161 ; on Husik’s 
Philosophical Essays, 162; on Wehrli’s Lykon 
und Ariston von Keos, 163; on Oldfather and 
Harman’s Contributions toward a Bibliography 
of Epictetus (Supplement), 164; on Ganss’s 
Das Bild des Weisen bei Seneca, 167; on de 
Vogel’s Greek Philosophy (II), 240; on 
Rivier’s Un Emploi archaique de l’analogie 
chez Héraclite et Thucydide, 291; on Miche- 
lakis’s Platons Lehre von der Anwendung des 
Gesetzes, 291; on de Vries’s Antisthenes 
Redivivus, 294; on Kucharski’s Etude sur la 
Doctrine pythagoricienne de la Tétrade, 295; on 
van Straaten’s Panaetii Rhodii Fragmenta, 


296 

Kilpatrick (G. D.) on Miiller’s Lexicon 
Athanasianum (6-10), 56 

— Caesaris Commentarii (I) 4th edition, 
262 

Koestermann’s Tacitus (I), 264 

Kraay (C. M.) on Robinson’s A Hoard of 
Silver Coins from Carystus, 317 

Kucharski’s Etude sur la Doctrine pythagori- 
cienne de la Tétrade, 295 

Kunkel’s Herkunft und soziale Stellung der 
rémischen Furisten, 45 


Lammert and Boer’s Claudii Ptolemaei Opera 
(III 2), 163 

Langlotz’s Perseus, 59 

Lee (A. G.) on Nilsson’s Metrische Stildifferen- 
zen in den Satiren des Horaz, 132 

Lee’s (A. G.) Ovidi Metamorphoseon liber I, 260 

Lee’s (H. D. P.) Aristotle, Meteorologica, 117 

Le Gall’s Le Tibre dans l’antiquité and Re- 
cherches sur le culte de Tibre, 278 

Lehmann’s Proto-Indo-European Phonology, 1'73 

Lerat’s Les Locriens de [’ouest, 310 

Levi’s Barbarians on Roman Imperial Coins and 
Sculpture, 178 

Lex Servilia, 101 

Lloyd-Jones (H.) on Gow and Scholfield’s 
Nicander, 231 

Lobel’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri XXII, 24 

Lobel, Wegener, and Roberts’s Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri XX, 20 

Loeb Classical Library: Aristotle’s Meteoro- 
logica, 117; Diodorus Siculus (VII), 298; 
Pliny, Natural History (IX), 136 

Loenen’s Polemos, 309 

Longman (G. A.) Aeschylus, Choephori 926: 
86; Sophocles, Electra 1478: 192; Timo- 
theus, Persae 162: 2 

L’Originalité de Egypte dans le monde gréco- 


romain, 319 
Lorimer (W. L.) on Schwyzer’s Griechische 
Grammatik (111), 272 
Lucas (D. W.) on del Grande’s Tpaywiia, 
12; on Blaiklock’s The Male Characters of 








Euripides, 108; on della Valle’s L’Antigone 
di Sofocle, 161; on Owen’s The Harmony of 
Aesci plus, 2 289 

Lundstrém’s Zur Historia Tripartita des Cas- 
siodor, 307 


Maas (P.) Bion, Lament for Adonis 93: 11 

McDonald’s St. Augustine’s De Fide Rerum 
Quae Non Videntur, 170 

Maguinness (W. S.) on Schuster’s Plinius 
Minor 2nd edition, 265; on Galletier’s 
Panégyriques latins (11), 304 

Manni’s Introduzione allo Studio della storia 
greca € romana, 315 

(T. W.) on Seaver’s Persecution of 

the Fews in the Roman Empire, 175 

eo —_ Andronico and Lezioni su 
Ennio, 2 

PF sececoad s L’ultimo Catullo, 131 

Marshall’s Studies in the Political and Socio- 
Religious Terminology of the De Civitate Dei, 


306 

Martin (R. H.) on Haas and Meister’s 
Tacitus, Germania, 58; on Koestermann’s 
Tacitus (I), 264 

Martin’s Recherches sur l’ Agora Grecque, 49 

Marzullo’s Il Problema Omerico, 213 

Mattingly (H.) on Pink’s Triumviri Mone- 
tales, 65; on Levi’s Barbarians on Roman 
Imperial Coins and Sculpture, 178 

Meiggs (R.) on Thylander’s Inscriptions du 
port d’Ostie, 157 

Mette’s Pytheas von Massalia, 165; his Para- 
teresis, 296 

Metzger’s La Céramique grecque, 319 

Michelakis’s Platons Lehre von der Anwendung 
des Gesetzes, 291 

Michell’s Sparta, 145 

Mnemosyne summarized (4th S. V 4, VI 1), 
68; (VI 2-3), 182; (VI 4), 324 

Moraux’s Les listes anciennes des ouvrages 
d’ Aristote, 27 

Moulinier’ : Le pur et Vimpur dans la pensée des 
Grecs, 23 
Moestey ‘U. vy on Staat’s De Cultuurbe- 

van dius Marius Victor, 172 

Miller’ s Lexicon yea (6-10), 56 

Murray’s History of Board-Games, 180 

Myres (J. L.) on Altheim and Stiehl’s Arien 





» 314 
Myres’s Herodotus, Father of History, 233 


Nairn’s Classical Hand-List 3rd edition, 66 
Nairn’s (J. A. and G. A.) Greek through Read- 


ing, 287 

Nash-Williams’s Hannibal in Defeat, 287 

Nicholas (J. B. K. M.) on Kunkel’s Her- 
kunft und soziale Stellung der rimischen 
Juristen, 45; on Pharr’s The Theodosian 
Code, 267 

Niedermann’s Historische Lautlehre des Lateini- 
schen 3rd edition, 273 

Nilsson’s (M. P.) Opuscula Selecta, 29 

Nilsson’s (N.-O.) Metrische Stildifferenzen in 
den Satiren des Horaz, 132 

Numen, first issue of, 327 


Oldfather and Harman’s Contributions toward 
a@ Bibliography of Epictetus (Supplement), 164 
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Opstelten’s Sophocles and Greek Pessimism, 290 
Owen’s The Harmony of Aeschylus, 289 


Pack’s Greek and Latin Literary Texts from 
Greco-Roman Egypt, 122 

Page (D. L.) on Lobel’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
XXI, 24; on Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica 
Gratca (III) grd edition, 105 

Papanoutsos’s La Catharsis des Passions 
d’apres Aristote, 292 

Ppapyri, 20, 24, 122 

Paribeni’s L’Eta di Cesare e di Augusto, 61 

Pasquali’s Vecchie e nuove pagine stravaganti di 
un filologo, 181 

oe Realencyclopadie, publication of XXII 
1: 183 

Perret’s Virgile, 34 

Pfeiffer’s Callimachus (11), 227 

Pharr’s The Theodosian Code, 267 

Phoenix (VIII 1), 184 

Pickard-Cambridge’s The Dramatic Festivals 
of Athens, 225 

Pink’s Triumviri Monetales, 65 

Pistorius’s Plotinus and Neoplatonism, 297 

Platnauer (M.) Aeschylus, Prom. Vinct. 263- 
65: 207; on Lee’s Ovidi Metamorphoseon 
liber I, 260 

Plommer (H.) on Polacco’s Tuscanicae Dis- 
positiones, 176 

Pohlenz’s Plutarchi Moralia (V1 ii), 249 

Polacco’s Tuscanicae Dispositiones, 176 

Polono-Latin texts, dictionary to, 71 

Porter’s Plutarch, Life of Dion, 18 

Pratesi’s Terenzio, Commedie (II), 258 


Raby’s Christian-Latin Poetry 2nd edition, 66 

Rackham’s Pliny, Natural History (1X), 136 

Rattenbury (R. M.) on Turyn’s Studies in 
the Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of 
Sophocles, 102 

Rees (B. R.) on L’Originalité de ’ Egypte dans 
le monde gréco-romain, 319 

Rees (D. A.) on Moraux’s Les listes anciennes 
des ouvrages d’Aristote, 27; on Allan’s The 
Philosophy of Aristotle, 244; on de Rijk’s 
The Place of the Categories of Being in Aristotle’s 
Philosophy, 247; on Hope’s Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, 293; on Pistorius’s Plotinus and 
Neoplatonism, 297 

Regenbogen (O.), Festschrift for 60th birth- 
day of, 285 

Revue de Philologie summarized (XXVII 2), 
69; (XXVIII 1), 324 

Reynolds (J. M.) on Scrinari’s Tergeste and 
Stucchi’s Forum Iulii, 62; ag Gordon’s Q. 
Veranius consul A.D. 49, 3 

Rheinisches Museum i (XCVI 3-4), 
69; (XCVII 1-2), 324 

Richard’s Inventaire Sommaire des Manuscrits 
Grecs des Fonds du British Museum, 321 

Richter’s Attic Black-figured Kylikes, 319 

Rivier’s Un emploi archaique de l’analogie chez 
Heéraclite et Ti ide, 291 

Robertson (D. S.) on Irigoin’s Histoire du 
Texte de Pindare, 223 

Robinson’s (C. A.) History of Alexander the 
Great (I), 312 

Robinson’s (D. M.) A Hoard of Silver Coins 

From Carystus, 317 
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Roman and Hellenic Societies, postponed 
Joint Meeting of, 326 

Rose (H. J.) Vegetius, Mulomedicina, prol. 
2: 100; on Kerényi’s Die Jungfrau und Mut- 
ter der ‘griechischen Religion, 139; on Schip- 
pers’s De Ontwikkeling der Euhemeristische 
Godencritiek in de Christelijke Latijnse Litera- 
tuur, 171; on Croon’s The Herdsman of the 
Dead, 177; on Westrup’s A Near-kin within 
the Kin, 178; on Giancotti’s Virgilio, Le 
Bucoliche, 300; on Wagenvoort’s Vergilius’ 
Ecloga I en IX, 301; on Loenen’s Polemos, 
309; on Dawkins’s Modern Greek Folktales, 


322 
Ross (W. D.) on Runner’s The Development 
of Aristotle, 161 
— 's The Works of Aristotle translated (XII), 


11g 
Rostagni’s Storia della Letteratura Latina (II), 
31 
Rouillard’s La vie rurale dans empire byzantin, 


314 

Ruegg’s Sancti Aurelit Augustini De Utilitate 
Tetunii, 170 

Runciman (S.) on Vasiliev’s History of the 
Byzantine Empire, 284; on Rouillard’s La 
vie rurale dans l’empire byzantin, 314 

Runner’s The Development of Aristotle, 161 

Riist’s Monographie der Sprache des hippo- 
cratischen Traktates Tlepi dépwv sdatwv 
ténwyv, 160 


Sandbach (F. H.) on Lammert and Boer’s 
Claudti Ptolemaei Opera (III 2), 163; on 
Pohlenz’s Plutarchi Moralia (V1 ii), 249; on 
Grimal’s Les Intentions de Properce et la com- 
position du livre IV des ‘Elégies’, 303 

Sartori’s La Crisi del g11 A.C. nell’ Athenaion 
Politeia di Aristotele, 311 

Schippers’s De Ontwikkeling der Euhemeri- 
stische Godencritiek in de Christelijke Latijnse 
Literatuur, 171 

Schmid’s Thukydides, Leukippos und Demo- 
kritos, 112 

Schmitthenner’s Oktavian und das Testament 
Casars, 152 

Schmitt’s Der Buchstabe H im Griechischen, 173 

Schuster’s Plinius Minor 2nd edition, 265 

Schutter’s Quibus annis comoediae Plautinae 
primum actae sint quaeritur, 58 

Schwyzer’s Griechische Grammatik (III), 272 

Scrinari’s Tergeste, 62 

Seaver’s Persecution of the Jews in the Roman 
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